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PREFACE 



TO THE ENGLISH EDITION. 



RoTTECK*s General History stands pre-eminent in the 
historical literature of Germany, and its acknowledged 
merit and increasing popularity have induced the trans- 
lator to present it to the English reader. By critics 
it has been pronounced to rank amongst the greatest 
of historical productions, and their judgment has been 
justified by its immense success upon the continent. 
In Germany alone above 100,000 copies have been sold 
vrfthin the last few years, and it has now arrived at its 
fifteenth edition in that country. 

From its intimate connection with the principles on 
which our institutions are all founded, it is more particu- 
larly interesting to the British public, and it cannot fail 
to meet with a reception in England as flattering as that 
with which it has been greeted in the fatherland of its 
respected author. 

From the size and contents of this work, many would 
be inclined to call it a universal history ; but there is an 
important distinction between " General history" and 
" Universal history." The latter resembles a magazine 
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IV PREFACE. 

of materials for building, but General history the edifice 
itself. Most of our histories, that claim to be histories 
of the world, are termed " universal histories," or com- 
pendiums of universal histories ; but they are by no 
means general histories. 

In Rotteck^s General History, the materials have not 
only been selected with due care, but skilfully arranged 
on principles of unity, and the originality of their 
construction renders them peculiarly interesting to all 
thinking men, whatever be their spheres of action. As 
a storehouse of political instruction, this important his- 
tory is invaluable to the inhabitants of a country like 
our own, which broadly recognizes their capacity for 
self-government, imposing upon all the moral duty of 
investigating the nature, causes, and effects of the grand 
political movements of other ages and other countries, — 
to qualify themselves for judging between principles of 
truth and specious sophistry, when public questions 
of importance are discussed as in the present day. 

To give the author s ideas in the plainest language, 
accurately, has been the sole endeavour of the translator, 
and if his labours be successful in diffusing the profound 
and accurate information on the all-important subjects of 
General History, he will be amply compensated. 



INTRODUCTION. 



I. 



OF HISTORY IN GENERAL. 



DEFINITION AND DIVISION. 

History, in its widest sense, can be taken for the knowledge, 
or exposition, or sum of all that is, or is done, has been, or has 
. been done, in nature as among men, in general, in the whole 
realm of experience, and consequently perceptible only by expe- 
rience or instruction, accordingly for the opposite of philosophy, 
which is the knowledge of all truths that are' necessary and 
general, and hence perceptible by mere reason. But the more 
strict and proper signification claims for history merely events 
determinate as to time, place, and circumstances, consequently 
only those that happen, or have happened, once for all, and the 
strictest and most proper only such determinate events, for which 
human doing or mffering furnishes the matter, or which, although 
consisting in natural occurrences, are considered only in refer- 
ence to that human doing or suffering. 

The province of history, taken even only in its strictest signi- 
fication, is immense in compass and contents. A boundless ocean 
of events lies behind us, and the stream of time continues to 
swell daily and hourly by ever new-advancing floods of facts, 
phenomena, and names. The human spirit, overpowered by the 
enormous mass of these facts, cannot even approximate to com- 
plete knowledge of them, and oblivion is the lot, nay, the unre- 
gretted lot, of the greatest part of the past. And science, whose 
task is not the impossible, and in general only the* collection of 
~ instructive knowledge, strives merely to preserve, re-find and 
hold fast memorable facts although, it is true, from the immense 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 

diversity of the objects and interest3 of her friends, she acknow- 
ledges that the memorable is an excessively relative idea, and i 
that much, which in general appears upimportant, may, for par- \ 

ticular reasons, be of worth to some or many. 

History can be divided in many ways, according to its object, | 
as* well as according to its form, and this division may serve to m 
facilitate the general view of its inexhaustible contents. I 

In regard to the objects of narration, history is distinguished A 
into the history of politics, literature, religion, the church, com- .» 
raerce, war, &c. ; the history of countries, nations, the world, :J 
and mankind. -i 

Most of these branches may be yet subdivided, for examplcv i 
{a) in respect to time, which is divided usually into ancie?it, :| 
middle, and modem, or also into single centuries or other arbi- :• . 
trary periods ; (6) in respect to extent. There are general and? . 
particular histories, diversely subdivided, and of more or leya*,';..; '^ 
importance. General is that which contains in itself many other' jf * | 
or a whole class of histories. Those contained in it are called; . ^*J • 
particular. But both are relative ideas,, and in the long grada^' "..I ^ 
tion from the wholly particular or separate to the most general f 
or universal history, every history, with the exception of the |' 
extreme members, is at the same time general and particular. 
Both ideas are, as for the rest, applicable to the extent of the |- 
historical object, in space and time, as well as to the matter of 
histories, that is to say, to the species of events related. 

In reference to the form of history, that is to say, to manner 
of narration and character, we distinguish especially chronicles, 
or simple specifications of events, adapted to the succession of 
years, or other sections of time ; then historical collections of 
diverse contents and various arrangement (these two forms pre- 
sent only materials); and, finally, the properly scientific or prag- 
matic philosophical history. This last, the spirit of which is 
compatible with most forms, is an authentic history, written ac- 
cording to the rules of the genuine historical art,, endowed with 
a true philosophical look ; a history which searches everywhere 
for causes and effects, for the internal coherence df facts, and 
exhibits these ; and which, therefore, affords everywhere grand 
and instructive views, and contains, instead of a useless or dry 
magazine of themes for the memory, a rich and multifarious 
nourishment for the head and heart. 
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RELATION OETHE HISTORY OF THE WORLD.— PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 

The individual object which every person proposes to himself 
in studying history, whether he wishes to make it his own as a 
principal department of knowledge, or only as a science auxili- 
ary to another chosen department, or as a branch of instruction 
belonging to a general scientific education, must indeed have an 
important influence upon the method and extent of this study : 
but the best basis of the same will always be a summary, general 
history, or the history of the world. Such a history makes the 
reader acquainted with the extent and the most general form of 
the historical province, with the coherence of its principal parts, 
and with their reciprocal relations; it raises him to that elevated 
point of view, from which he can survey and judge innumerable 
facts ; it forms, since it exhibits only the greatest, the historical 
taste; teaches, consequently, in studying isolated histories, to 
view, appreciate and class events justly, and gives a rational 
direction to the choice of these particular studies, or these fields 
to be selected for particular culture. 

The history of the world is no less the indispensable preparation 
for the philosophy of history, thsii is to say, for the condition of all the 
spirit and life, of all the importance and nobler usefulness of history. 

The philosophy of history, is that which converts a sterile 
treasure of the memory into nourishment for the head and heart, 
or that which makes it a true science. Without a philosophical 
view, all investigation, study, or criticism of history is fruitless. 
As belonging to this are usually reckoned in particular : —?- 
{a) examination of the importance and authenticity of facts; 
{b) acquaintance with the causes and consequences of the same ; 
and, finally, (c) rational and useful application of this knowledge 
to public and private life. It is indispensably necessary to apply, 
in various ways, logic, psychology, anthropology, and the greater 
part of the other branches of practical and speculative philoso- 
phy ; and it is in the very application of these sciences, and the 
advantage derived from it, in illustrating and enriching history, 
that the philosophy of history consists. In general, history is 
the most worthy and inexhaustible subject for philosophical in- 
vestigation: but it ceases to be so when it loses its purity. 
History ought not, therefore, in its investigations and represen- 
tations, to depend upon or be biassed by any philosophical system. 
It has one single object: the representation of the past. It knows 
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not to what results this will lead. It knows not whether these 
results will have for their effects the perfection or degeneration 
of our race, or whether our race will remain stationary; it 
knows not whether these results will furnish proof of an abso- 
lute necessity in nature, of fatalism or freedom in human affairs, 
and a divine plan of education for our race : but from the facts 
which it affords, the philosopher may ascertain this, and then 
this again would be the philosophy of history. 

General history, or the history of the World, will be the sub- 
ject of this book. We must first give a more particular defini- 
tion of it. 

II. 
OF THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD IN PARTICULAR. 

DEFINITION. - 

In the definition of the history of the World, we shall proceed 
from the following views : 

1. Its object is a unity, no aggregate; consequently it is itself, 
a whole, not a mere coUectioUi This single object is the world, 
i. e. our world, our race, and its abode, the earth. The history 
of the World is then, the history of the earth, and of man as a 
connected whole. 
/ 2. The events which history relates are the most memorable 
and important, not those which have a local or temporal interest, 
or an interest which depends on particular ends ; but such as 
have a general and everlasting interest, although, by the means 
of it, many subordinate ends and advantages may also be at- 
tained. 

3. The history of the World is the last and highest result of 
all special histories, arranged in order. 

The following definition may perhaps correspond with these 
characteristics : 

The history of the World, is a contintious representation of all 
the principal , revolutions of the earth and mankind, by which we 
may become acquainted with the present and past condition of 
both, and its causes. 

The histoiy of the World according to this definition, and 
treated accordingly , will hold a middle place between a repre- 
sentation, too ideal, or encumbered by too many arguments, and 
a mere dry collection; two opposite directions, which, how- 
ever, are too often taken even by good writers. 
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The extensive views, w^hich the consideration of the history 
of the World presents, are so elevating to the mind that the 
imagination is very easily carried away, especially in the more 
susceptible age of youth; and only involuntarily, the more calm 
investigations of the understanding, and the prudent reflections 
of reason ai'e pursued, in the consideration and representation 
of events. From a proud and often dizzy height, separate facts 
are no longer surveyed, but only the general proportions of the 
whole in large and confused masses ; which are perhaps arranged 
and connected a priori, according to the dreams of a heated 
imagination, or according to a favourite system. Such repre- 
sentations may often be attractive and often instructive; but 
they do not constittite a profound history of the World. , 

On the other hand, many are led away by the desire of pro- 
ducing a complete work, and including the greatest possible 
number of events in the history of the World ; and consequently 
they make an extract from all special histories. Such works, 
also, as several distinguished scholars have produced them, have 
much merit, and are of extensive utility: they accomplish indeed, 
two objects instead of one, although imperfectly. For, if one 
compress the narration as Remer, or, as Beck, put the gene- 
ral events in the text, and the particular events . in notes, 
yet accumulation of details will always prevent the attention 
from being fixed on the whole ; and the consideration of the 
general subject will too often break the thread of particular nar- 
rations. ' Such works will always want unity, both in the object, 
the end, and exposition. They may be rich magazines of his- 
torical knowledge, but they do not present the history of the 
World, systematically connected. 

In order to justify and make still plainer our definition of 
the history of the World, we will explain more accurately the 
difference between it, and the history of Mankind, and universal 
history, with which branches it is most frequently confounded. 

Although the history of Mankind admits of different views, 
and under the pen of a Hume, Meiners, Herder, &c. always ap- 
pears in a different form, yet it may be observed of it in general, 
that it affords less narration than the history^ the World, and 
considers in a* still higher universal sense than this, the course 
of the human race as a whole; that it consequently represents 
more results as universal considerations, than separate facts. 
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Besides, the history of Mankind is almost entirely abstracted 
from the earth, whose revolutions the history of the World care- 
fully narrates. For the former permits reasonable conjectures, 
philosophical meditations; it even affords some space for the 
wings of the imagination ; the latter demands a rigid and critical 
exposition. Finally, the history of Mankind is not confined to 
chronological order, and often forms a phenomenon from the 
combined observations of ages, very remote from one another ; 
whilst, on the contrary, the history of the World follows con- 
stantly the order of time. 

No less important is the difference between general history, or 
the history of the World, and universal history. This last is a 
general magazine of all the memorable events, of all times, 
places,.and kinds ; its object is to serve as such, which it attains, 
by as much completeness and order as possible. It differs, then, 
from the history of the World, as a large magazine of materials 
for building, differs from the edifice itself. All special histories 
are contained within it ; its^scope is the skme as theirs : but it 
can arrange only for an external view the multifarious matter, 
which cannot be united into a systematic unity. 

The history of the World selects from universal history, only 
the events of the world, i,e. those which have had an important 
influence, mediately or immediately, upon the condition of the 
earth and the human race, and endeavours, by connecting them 
systematically together, to give a clear explanation of this con- 
dition. 

Compressed abridgements or compends of universal history, 
although they appear to approach the history of the World in 
their external form, differ from it, however, very widely in their 
substance. These compends are designed to fulfil, as well as 
their narrow limits permit, the object of universal history ; or, 
at least, to serve as a brief survey of the different branches of 
universal history, or its principal matter. On this account, they 
contain all the principal subjects of universal history ; the names 
of all the kings, and the smallest nations: and although indeed, 
according to the greater or less extent of such compendiums, the 
selection is sometimes more, and sometimes less meagre, yet it is 
always made with regard to the scope of universal history, and 
the special histories which it contains. 

The history of the World, on the contrary, contains, it is true. 
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an abridgement of universal history, but forms it for its own 
end, and selects from particular histories only those facts, which 
have a relation to, and serve to explain the general condition of 
the world. This inherent spirit ronains, the constant, essential 
characteristic of the history of the World, although it is often 
forced to condescend to the external arrangement of com- 
pendiums of universal history, from the nature of language, 
which is not susceptible of a comprehensive representation as a 
painting ; but only of an arrangement of separate traits in regu- 
lar succession, which the understanding then combines. 

THE SUBJECT OF THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 

From what has been said, the events of the world only belong 
to the "province of the history of the World ; that is to say, those 
which embrace the important revolutions of the earth, and 
mankind, or their causes. The genius of general history is tried 
by the discovery, just estimation, and connected exposition of 
such events. 

Innumerable important events, indeed, — those that happened 
in ancient times, in particular — have been forever wrested from 
us by the hand of the universal destroyer, or their sources have 
been lost. But the traces at least, of many others exist, although 
still unobserved ; they await the eye of the connoisseur, to dis- 
cover and bring them to light. 

The history of the World takes up also many events of less 
importance, which, considered by themselves are not properly 
the events of the tvorld, if they are connected with these as 
causes, attendant circumstances, or consequences ; if they con- 
stitute the transition from one great revolution to another, fill, jip 
the intervening chasms ; or, in general, if they contribute to the 
united and complete knowledge of its course, its effects, its suc- 
cession in time, and the general condition of the world at all 
times. 

From this, it is evident, that not only the most stormy events, 
as battles, Ihe overthrow of thrones, the change of dynasties &c., 
may be memorable data for the history of the World ; but yet, 
much more, those silently advancing revolutions, which produce 
more extensive and durable effects, than the most mighty storms, 
and those silent connexions of moral causes, the natural and often 
the most simple effects of which are, to the populace, astounding 
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explosions. It is in the history of the World as in nature: a hur- 
ricane, an earthquake, may cause desolation in different places: 
but what is their power compared with the still, but all vivifying 
breath of the spring ; compared with the slow but irresistible 
influence of the weather and the seasons? Amazing was the 
overthrow of the European system of States, which the war of the 
French revolution produced i^n the most violent manner : but the 
French revolution was the natural consequence of a long series 
of moral causes, which worked silently and invisibly. The con- 
quests of Gengis-Khan entered the history of the World noisily : 
they are almost forgotten: the Christian religion was founded 
and silently spread, but it established itself on the throne of 
ages and fixed the destinies of the latest posterity. 

Among the revolutions of the ear^h, those which nature her- 
self has produced, occupy only a subordinate place in the his- 
tory of the World. For although the same elements and forces, 
which produced the earliest general fornvation of the earth, have 
ever since continued in restless activity, and effected multifarious 
revolutions, yet the greatest pf them, such as the detachment 
of Sicily from Naples, the separation of Britian from Gaul &c., 
happened without the limits of historical times, and consequently 
are not united with those which are known to us, or with that 
connexion of human actions and destinies, which we endeavour 
to discover. Others, as the diminution of the Caspian Sea, the 
formation of the Mediteranean, &c., are merely conjectures. But 
changes less considerable, as the formation of new islands, moun- 
tains, and lakes, the reciprocal encroachments of the sea and 
land, &c., are of little importance to the whole : other changes 
again, which are not produced suddenly or violently, but are the 
effects of causes constantly operating — such as the depression of 
mountains, the elevation of valleys, ifec, will not exhibit any im- 
portant results until after the lapse of thousands of years. Rea- 
sonably, therefore, the historian leaves such — otherwise very 
interesting and instructive — changes/or the most part to the na- 
turalist and geographer. • 

Much more important are the changes of the earth by the hand 
of man. Thfey are immense and worthy of admiration. 

Consider that land which has not been transformed by the 
hand of man ! It is situated in a most happy climate, has nume- 
rous rivers, and a most beautiful vicissitude of hills and valleys. 
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Its aspect, however, is sad. Numberless plants are growing i^ 
confusion, but the useful are, for the most part, supplanted by 
those that are unuseful or noxious; painfully the foot forms a 
path through thorns and creeping plants, or wanders in the hor- 
rific darkness of impenetrable woods. Sometimes a steep rock^ 
sometimes a foaming torrent, sometimes a d^ad morass arrests 
the traveller's steps, cold mists veil the sud from his view, he is 
tortured by swarms of disgusting insects, and the cave, in which 
he seeks a shelter, conceals the hostile beast of prey. The fur- 
ther we look, the more the terrors increase. Dry deserts that 
extend further than the eye can reach, alternate with barren 
rocks. . Here, you look in vain for a refreshing fountain, and 
there, the ground on which you stand is overwhelmed by the 
overflowing of a river, or by the waves of the sea bursting their 
barrier. 

And nov/ how has man transformed these same lands! A 
dismal wilderness is made a blooming garden. The wild con- 
fusion of savage vegetation no longer appears, but fields of grain 
extend over a wide surface. The summit of the mountain is 
adorned with a noble vegetation. Upon the naked rock man has 
- carried earth, has watered sandy deserts and subjected poisonous 
marshes to the plough. The subdued wilderness, he has filled 
with numberless habitations, and decorated with proud palaces. 
In vain now the river wars with its well guarded banks ; the 
foaming waves of the sea, repulsed by strong barriers, give back 
their ancient conquests. The earth is man's ; he has searched 
out its most hidden corners. Everywhere you walk in unob- 
structed roads; no precipice, no torrent, impedes your steps. 
Man has built bridges over yawning deeps, made highways 
through threatening cliffs, compelled wild waters to flow in a 
gentle stream, and united them by canals ; has united countries 
and parts of the earth by roads and connected seas. Finally, he 
has enriched one country by the productions of others ; has con- 
veyed plants and animals from their native soil to distant zones, 
and has improved and multiplied them ; he has even imposed his 
law upon the temperature and climate. The icy plains have been 
thawed, the cold fogs have disappeared, the seasons have become 
milder. After the lapse of centuries, the same country is no 
longer known; Italy is found in Germany, and Germany in 
Sweden. 
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. But all this has not Iiappened everywhere, at every time, and 
in tfie same degree. Many countries are to this day still in their 
primitive form ; many have experienced alternate periods of cul- 
tivation and desolation, and the improvements that one nation 
has made have been but too often destroyed by another. 

Such revolutions, the history of the World collects and 
brings before our mind in an order, that strikes us with astonish- 
ment. What has been said, however, may suffice for an intro- 
duction. 

THE CHANGES OF THE HUMAN RACE. 

The revolutions of the earth are especially important to him 
who studies the history of the World, on account of the influence 
which they exercise upon the human race ; for the neglect, cul- 
tivation, or desolation of a country reacts in proportion upon the 
inhabitants. A country well cultivated, and rich in productions 
and commodities, will not only support a more numerous, but 
also a more happy and better population ; and a wilderness was 
never inhabited by a civilized people. 

Wonderful are the changes which the human race have expe- 
rienced in the course of time, and nothing can be more sublime 
than their consideration. We learn from this, what we are, 
how we became what we are, and what we yet may become ; 
consequently, the sum of the highest wisdom, in public and 
private affairs. 

In the adoption of a common origin for all^men, for which 
there are many reasons, although it is not free from doubt, the 
strange diversity of cotemporaneous individuals and nations 
upon the surface of the globe, exhibits their multifarious 
changes ; and whoever maintains the plurality of the first ances- 
tors of mankind, and the primitive races, cannot possibly close 
his eyes to the different forms of the same nation, at different 
times, and especially before this diversity was caused by the 
mixture of races. 

In general, these <lifferences are numberless, and observable in 
every thing which concerns the external or interna^ nature of 
man and his relations. >V 

First, as to his exterior: what manifold gradations, what 
striking contrasts are presented in the form of the body in gene- 
ral, and in its parts, colour, size, strength, and organization ; in 
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the traits of the countenance, the structure of the bones and 
muscles, the colour of the hair and eyes, &c..! 

And then in the internal faculties and their developement, in 
an intellectual and moral respect, — what an immense difference 
between individuals and classes of men, between one nation and 
another, between ancestors and descendants ! A Cretin and, 
Kant, a porter and a courtier, a Cartouche and a Fenelon, the 
Pecherais and Englishmen, the Peruvians and Iroquois, ancient 
and modern Greeks, Hermann's Germans and ourselves — ^what 
comparisons ! 

The different conditions of nations, and their misery or pros- 
perity, appear partly as the immediate consequence of this 
diversity, and partly, as an undeserved inheritance from their 
ancestors. There are some whose enjoyment is limited to what 
their oftentimes sterile soil alone produces ; whilst others, by an 
ingenious cultivation, multiply their productions, give them a 
thousand different forms, and derive advantage from them in a 
thousand ways, and, by means of commerce, command the pro- 
ductions of all zones and parts of the earth. Among savage 
nations, individuals and tribes think only of themselves ; among 
civilized nations each individual promotes the welfare of another, 
and one generation leaves to another, means, institutions, and 
resources, in order constantly to promote its happiness, and 
elevate the degree of its secure and various enjoyments. The 
companions of Deucalion and Alcibiades, the Otomacs, who eat 
earth, and the inhabitants of the large cities of Europe — how 
immensely different their condition ! 

THE CAUSES OF THE CHANGES IN THE HUMAN SPECIES. 

And whence these numberless diversities, these changes which 
succeed one another incessantly in the human species? Where- 
fore are, or were here, men of enlightened minds and mild dis- 
positions 5 there, diminutive, wild, stupid, barbarians ? here, 
free and ^appy nations ; there, miserable and despicable herds 
of slaves, and all this in a strange intermixture, and a variously 
changing succession, according to time and place ? 

The education of man, i. e. the developement or destruction 
and various direction of the faculties and dispositions slumber- 
ing within him, are the effects of a thousand physical and moral 
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influences, which are susceptible of innumerable combinations. 
Physical causes may influence his moral nature, and moral causes 
his physical nature ; and the determination of the fate or condi- 
tion of nations, is, for the most part, at the same time, cause 
and effect; they depend mutually upon each other, and are 
among themselves in a multiplied relation of reciprocal action. 

Climate occupies the first place among the physical influences. 
It acts, indeed, chiefly upon the physical, yet much also upon 
the moral man. The. colour, form, and the traits of cobntenance, 
&c., depend upon it, and it impresses upon nations, if its influ- 
ence continues to operate fluring several generations, at length 
an indelible, or at least a very permanent character; which often 
even by the longest subsequent residence in other climes, can 
never be effaced, and constitutes the distinction between what 
we call the human races. 

^Not only the body of man, but also his soul, and his whole 
condition are chiefly determined by climate. His manner of 
thinking and feeling, his enjoyments and his cares, and even his 
self-control and religion are, fpr the most part, climatic. Where 
anything is to be done, opposed to climate, or different from that 
to which it inclines, there, a combination, so much the stronger, 
of opposite forces is necessary. Temperate climates are the 
niost propitious for the developement and improvement of human 
nature. No great man has yet, as Schlozer justly remarks, 
arisen between the tropics, or in the^icinity of the polar circles. 

The position of a country and its soil, its productions, and, 
consequently, the food and drink it aflFords its inhabitants, may 
be included in climate in a wider sense of the wOrd. They act 
equally as physical causes, that determine the external and in- 
ternal man. 

But moral causes influence man more than physical, and most 
powerfully, and most generally, society, which may be justly 
called the motl^er of civilization, and indeed the condition of the 
properly human existence. 

But society, the instructress of man, may differ as to its extent 
and duration, its intimacy and regulation. Many circumstances 
determine its relations and influence. Many of these are pro- 
duced out of society itself, and react upon it; increasing, con- 
firming, regulating, or disordering and dissolving ; consequently, 
favourable and improving to man, or oppressive and destructive.. 
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We can reduce properly with Schlozer these circumstances to 
the following principal rubrics : occupatioil, government, religion 
and manners. 

Occupation is almost synonymous with subsistence ; because 
the principal occupation of man has for its object, mediately or 
immediately, his sustenance, his inevitable and daily renewed 
want. The manner of subsistence exercises a wonderful influ- 
ence upon the physical and moral man, as we learn from the 
history of all nations and times. The first means of sustenance, 
and, therefore, that which is peculiar to uncivilized nations 
only, is hunting and fishing ; for, .perhaps, nowhere does nature 
aflTord of herself productions of the earth sufficient for the support 
of life. The hunter is as insociable as a beast of prey, and 
almost as fierce. The fisher is less fierce, but, for the most part, 
more feeble ^nd stupid; because fishing generally requires less 
strength and artifice than the chase. The first step towards 
civilization, i^ the domestication and care of animals; which, 
indeed, according to the nature of the species domesticated, 
(whether e. g, the sheep, cow, or horse,) produce different eflfects. 
But, in general, it permits men to reside nearer together, renders 
their manners more mild ; requires and occasions social regula- 
tions, and dexterity in various arts. But yet nomadic nation^ 
cannot pass for civilized. Their barbarism is terminated first by 
agriculture. This supports many men in a small space, makes 
their mutual assistance necessary, requires industry and order, 
peace and justice ; it presupposes, therefore, firm, social regula- 
tions ; a government and laws ; and besides various inventions, 
and various kinds of knowledge, it draws after itself many others, 
and affords the means for ease, security, and the enjoyment of 
life. There is, however, a higher degree of civilization — the 
practice of the arts and commerce, which supply the defects of 
agriculture, confer upon its productions, by transforming and 
improving them in various ways, a much higher value ; collects 
men together in large numbers, and even enrich them upon an 
ungrateful soil. The practice of the arts and commerce can 
flourish only in the most perfect state of society, and they cause 
the same ; they bring nations and individuals into contact and 
communication in various ways ; to the reflecting, afibrd matter 
for reflection ; to the arts and sciences, inexhaustible resources : 
they spread ideas, knowledge, and inventions, no less than mer- 
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chandise and awaken and develope all the different faculties and 
talents. Besides, these different ways of support are seldom 
entirely separate. Many nations which follow hunting; are 
engaged, at the same time, somewhat in agriculture., and the 
nomadic nations, in commerce, &c. The predominant kind of 
occupation alone shows the degree of civilization, provided othei 
circumstances are similar. 

The occupation of nations exercises, also, a considerable influ- 
ence upon their form of government. The wild life of the hunter 
and the unsteady nomadic life, incline to lawlessness and licen- 
tiousness; agriculture and commerce, to the observance of laws 
and civil order. Nevertheless, the form and manner of govern- 
ment are determined by many other circumstances, by the 
climate and soil, by the national character, and degree of im- 
provement, often by accident, by external influences, by the 
manner of thinking, by the genius and power of individuals ; and 
the same form of government may, according to the personal 
difference of rulers, produce opposite results. But the govern- 
ment and rulers, the laws and judges, always exercise a most 
decided and most extensive influence, upon the condition of 
nations. Upon them depends generally their Welfare or misery, 
ci\ilization or barbarism, dignity or degeneration; and the his- 
tory of Mankind, is in its most prominent phenomena — the history 
of governments and rulers. 

Religion, the most sacred gift of mankind, operates less strik- 
ingly, but yet powerfully upon the condition of men and nations. 
For whenever men think and feel humanely, there lives ia them 
the idea, the presentiment at least, of God and immortality. 
These ideas — although the philosopher may proudly boast that 
he can dispense with them — are the support of public morality : 
they strengthen the power of the law by higher motives; 
direct those actions which escape the eye of the legislator and 
the arm of the judge ; afford consolation and hope in the troubles 
of life. But these ideas are found, according to nations «ahd 
times, in various degrees of purity, or combined with the addi- 
tions of folly and imposture; they haver more or less entered into 
the minds of men, and into their manner of action in private and 
public life; have been more or less prudently used by legislators 
and rulers for the attainment of benevolent, political, or selfish 
objects, and have been more or less carefully guarded by their 
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proper preservers and teachers, the priests, and used or abused 
for pubhc instruction. And, thus, religion has alternately, accord- 
ing to the character and spirit of its forms, and the tendency of 
its doctrines, and the genius and interest of the priesthood, pro- 
duced improvement and corruption, light and darkness, civiliza- 
tion and barbarism, prosperity and misfortune. 

But what occupation requires, what the sovereign conunands, 
and the priest teaches, is yet always susceptible of being prac- 
ticed in different manners; and there are innumerable actions, 
which are not immediately determined by the manner of subsist- 
ence, laws and religion. Such actions and manners of acting, if 
they appear uniform among many, as if by silent consent, are 
called manners, usages, customs. Their collection forms an 
interesting part of the history of Mankind, and facilitates the in- 
vestigation of the causes of the most important revolutions ; e. g, 
chivalry, the reciprocal relations of the two sexes in society; 
duelling (a custom prevailing even against the laws,) &c. The 
less definite and numerous the laws* of a nation are, the more 
extensive is the dominion of customs, and they may often supply 
the place of laws. They continue among simple nations, which 
have not advanced far in civilization, frequently uniform for cen-/ 
turies; among wealthy and commercial nations, which have large 
cities, containing many foreigners, they are wavering and mu- 
table. But, generally, nations and individuals adhere more firmly 
to their own peculiar manners, than to their laws, which are often 
foreign and urged upon them. 

These are the principal causes of the diflerence in the condi- 
tion of men, and also, at the same time, the principal aspects 
under which it can be considered ; but they do not exhaust the 
subject. Many changes, at least in respect to the passive part, 
depend upon chance and destiny ; such are the influences that a 
nation receives from foreign nations, which are often irresistible, 
and decisive for centuries ; such are the powerful effects which, 
proceed from distinguished individuals, from important inventions, 
from individual power and enthusiasm, from which result the 
welfare or misfortune of nations ; such is the spirit of the times, 
or the general situation of the world, which operates favourably 
or unfavourably upon individual efforts, and especially the cha- 
racter of the ideas that predominate in the thoughts and actions 
of nations. All this, and whatever has a nearer or more distant 
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relation to the revolutions of the earth and mankind, the history 
of the World searches for in particular histories, and selects from 
them the most important factsj and exhibits them in a harmonious 
connexion. 

OBJECT OF THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 

By this means, then, its immediate object, the profound know- 
ledge of the present and past condition of the earth and mankind, 
is attained. 

Perhaps the object of the history of the World may be extended 
still further, and it may be said, perhaps, that it aspires also to 
the disclosure of the future condition of the world. For as the 
, past has brought the present forth, so the present contains the 
embryo of the future. The comparison of the primitive condition 
of man, with his present destination and relations, and the survey 
of -the long way by which he has arrived amidst such various 
fates, where we now behold him, can only decide the great ques- 
tion, whether we, on the whole, advance or retrograde, or de- 
scribe a sad, forever-returning circle; can alone inform us, 
whether what we see about us, promises light or darkness, wel- 
fare or misery, in the near or distant future ; can, finally, only 
declare to us,' what ways to choose and what to shun, in order to 
attain really what our nature incites us to desire, and permits us 
to hope. 

Hence, the distinguished place which the history of the World 
deserves among the other branches of history, is now sufficiently 
evident. Whatever can be said of the utility of history in gene- 
ral, is eminently true of the history of the World. It is the most 
grand, the most estimable, and the most instructive Species of 
history. Without it, all special histories are, in part, unintelli- 
gible, and, in part, subservient only to subordinate ends ; without 
it, we cannot elevate ourselves to a station from which we may 
clearly distinguish in the realm of history, what is truly worthy 
of being known, from what is unimportant. It is the sum, the 
point of union,^ the recapitulation of that which is generally 
interesting in all histories. 

OF THE UTILITY OF HISTORY IN GENERAL. 

But the immense utility of history deserves perhaps a more 
minute consideration: it is distinguished most naturally into 
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general and particular. For, besides the particular and signal 
advantages, which it affords to most of the conditions and classes 
of society, and to most of the branches of art and science, it has 
also a general and sublime, a purelyhumaninterest,andis— even 
without regard to individual or subordinate objects — ^in general, 
of powerful efficacy in the improvement of the mind and heart. 

It is a natural feeling, it might almost be said, a want, which 
attracts us to history. The imagination gladly remains by the 
pictures of the past, and the heart is agreeably affected by them. 

Whence, perchance, this general inclination? It is deeply 
rooted in the moral and sentimental nature of man; which, 
wherever it appears uncorrupted, and in some degree of devel- 
opement, manifests itself ^by the feeling of sympathy, and, if it 
obeys the better voice, loves and esteems itself, not in the isolation 
of the individual, but in the generality of the race. To know 
this far-extended one race, to which we belong, to understand its 
spiritual life, in whose stream also our little bark of life floats on- 
ward, or at least, to have a presentiment of the object and goal 
for which we are steering — this must indeed be of the highest, of 
an absolutely human interest. And where shall we see man- 
kind in their true form, in their proper life, except in history ? 
In this, and in this alone, we discern what, amid so many inci- 
dental formations, and the various temporal and local peculiari- 
ties, is the constant, eternal nature of man. It is true, it exhibits 
itself in various forms, is susceptible of improvement and perver- 
sion, of restraint and advancement ; yet, the same dispositions 
and faculties exist everywhere, and the same inclinations and 
passions prevail. We see everywhere the common welfare con- 
flicting with private interests; but promoted, however, by these, 
and in the most multiplied mixture of partial events, we perceive 
a general advancement of our species. Consequently, he, who is 
unacquainted with history, is a stranger on earth and among his 
species, and a stranger to himself; the high interests for which 
mankind have ijtriven and fought from the beginning, do not at 
all concern him ; and whatever his abilities may be in other re- 
spects, he can take only a passive and mechanical part in their 
general life, as a wheel which knows nothing of the machinery 
in which it works. 

Not only is the true life of man discernible merely in history, 
2 
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it exists also principally in history alone. Without it, every 
generation would pursue its particular course, and would ever 
tread anew the path that preceding generations have trod. 

History unites all generations by a conunon chain. It is the 
continuing self-consdoiisness of mankind and nations. The expe- 
rience of all ages, and tradition, with all its treasures, belongs to 
' history. The various kinds of knowledge, the ideas, and the 
inventions of all times and nations, and what the sages thought, 
and taught in the grey anterior world, are communicated by his- 
tory to the latest posterity^ Now, they can begin where their 
ancestors left off, and may advance to entirely indeterminate 
degrees of perfection: 

If we turn our eyes from this high point of view, from this 
comprehensiveness of the idea of history, yet it is a fruitful source 
of knowledge. To history, the greater part of human knowledge 
may justly be ascribed. For the extent of the proper historical 
sciences is immense, and most of the branches of philosophy 
obtain from it, materials or facts, elucidating examples, and clear 
proofs. 

Nothing is more humiUating than the feeling of one, who is 
unacquainted with history; nothing more deplorable than his 
situation, if he is to judge concerning any affairs in public or 
private life. He is unable to read any book or newspaper with 
intelligence or profit; everywhere, he gropes in darkness; to him 
the present is an enigma, and the future completely veiled; pre- 
judices of all kinds, of education and condition, of place and time, 
restrain the activity of his ipind; what is most common^ he 
cannot explain, and what is extraordinary, disconcerts him. 
What superiority is exhibited in the contrast of one who is versed 
in history! A wide and free prospect is presented to his view; 
fix)m an elevated station, he surveys the affairs of men, their 
actions, and pursuits. No event can surprize him, for none are 
new to him. He discovers the secret springs, and /o/iesecs the 
probable consequences of the events of the day; for the past, is 
the key of the present, and the mirror of the future. He assigns 
to every thing its proper place; entertains a partial preference, 
neither for what is ancient, nor for what is modern, for what is 
domestic nor for what is foreign, and suffers himself to be deceived 
^ neither by religious nor political illusions. There is no better 
citizen, no more sincere adorer of God than he — for he perceives 
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in the 8tate> the condition of humanity; and the Deity appears to 
him in the direction of human destinies, immortality, m the gene< 
ral presentiment of nations ; but he becomes indifferent to political 
or religious forms, that belong to particular places or times, and 
tolerant to those, who revere the same eternal truths in different 
garbs. 

So copious a source of knowledge, must necessarily have influ- 
ence upon practical life, and history can be nothing else, than an 
instructress of ivisdom, justice, and virtue. 

Experience and the knowledge of mankind are the two princi- 
pal sources of wisdom; but history is the suin of experience and 
the knowledge of men. For public and private life, for indivi- 
duals as well as for States, it contains in warning and encourage- 
ing examples, the most important and affecting precepts, 
uniform as to principle, although different as to circumstances 
and application, for what is true of things on a large scale gene- 
rally holds good of those on a smaller. He who would influence 
individuals or nations must know mankiiid ; and private fortune 
as that of nations prospers by talent and industry, foresight and 
moderation ; or falls by absurdity and negligence, temerity and 
excess. 

, If, by the narration of human actions^ the precepts of v^isdom 
make an impression upon the human heart, those of justice and 
virtue derive their force from the grandeur and amiableness of 
their models. For justice is not always triumphant, nor virtue 
prosperous ; and it is this that enhances their value. Self-denial 
constitutes merit. General morality teaches us this; but it is 
seldom, that the abstract idea of duty will gain the favour of men, 
unless it is made sensible by examples. History furnishes these 
elevating examples, that command respect and love; and cohverts 
a dry system of morality into a living picture of acting persons. 
Whoever enters this gallery of the great and noble men of all 
times, his mind is penetrated with the dignity of human nature, 
the sense of his own dignity is exalted, and he is inspired to emu- 
lation. Although these models are few, they are no less ele- 
vating; indeed their merit becomes still more impressive by their 
contrast with the vices of the many, and the greater the number 
of the wicked, the more deterring is their herd. 

Among the noble sentiments which history awakens and che- 
rishes, we will select two, which are allied, and which are the 
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sources of most of the other virtues : patriotism and the love op 
LIBERTY. For the book of times is not only richer in examples of 
these, because they operate more in public life than others, and 
produce more numerous exploits; according to their nature, 
they are also determined by history in a certain degree, or derive 
from it, at least, their highest degree of perfection and strength. 
He who is unacquainted with history, can love his native country 
only instinctively, for he does not know his country; and we may 
often derive from history alone the courage to gain our freedom, 
which shows us, that freedom is possible, and the means by 
which it may be obtained. How often his the name of a Leoni- 
daSj of a Vecius, of an Arncld von Winkelriedy inspired to heroic 
actions! how often has the imageof a Cato sustained the sinking 
courage of the noble defenders of liberty, and JHTermann's angry 
shade steeled the arm of the German youth ! 

History not only teaches virtue, but also judges severely and 
rewards impartially the actions of men, and by this means, much 
injustice of man and fate is repaired. Too often, indeed, the 
good are unknowh and calumniated in life ; too often subtle and 
powerful villains succeed in deceiving their cotemporaries, in 
bribing or extorting their praise, and in silencing their invec- 
tives. But if some historians, if all cotemporaries are blinded, 
intimidated or corrupted, later "history is not. Without bias or 
passion, without fear or hope, she examines the testimonies, 
judges the deeds, and distributes according to merit, glory and 
infamy. It is true, much escapes her on account of the want or 
loss of evidences; also, it is possible, although difficult, sometimes 
to deceive her ; but she always searches with a sharp eye, weighs 
with a calm majesty, and pronounces a free and permanent judg- 
ment. So long as men exist, the name of a Critias, of a Crom- 
well, will be pronounced with abhorrence and execration ; the 
name of a Socrates, of a Sidney, with love and benediction. 
The view of the impartiality of history — for the desire of fame, 
as that of immortality lives in the human breast — ^has often em- 
bittered the triumphs of the most prosperous wicked, and has 
excited them, contrary to their inclinations, to good actions, at 
least externally good, and raised the courage of afflicted justice 
and sufiering innocence. 
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I 

METHOD OF THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 

The difficult task, which we have here to accomplish^ consists 
in forming the immense history of the World, into a whole, con- 
nected in all its parts. 

Tnis mternal, natural connexion by which 'all events of all 
times, places and kinds, are united together, as cause and effect, 
.basis and edifice, general form and characteristic, finally, as 
the varying destination of the same unityf mankind and the 
earth, really exists, as philosophy teaches, in general, but as the 
attentive consideration of the course of the world shows evi- 
dently by innumerable examples, and by others analogically at 
least. But it is a very difficult task to exhibit this in the narra- 
tion, and in such a manner " that the memory may retain the 
various events, without too much trouble and without confusion ; 
that the imagination, may view them on all sides chronologically, 
in all their connexions ; at length, that the understanding may 
consider them universally, and give them all the large view 
which distinguishes a system from an aggregate." For innu- 
' merable is the multitude of facts : their similitude is sometimes 
confusing, sometimes their various form, their connexion is yery 
complicated and the whole is immense. 

The first object which the method has here to accomplish, is 
the suitable division of the province of the history of the World, 
into several principal parts. In the same manner as he who 
wishes to comprehend the objects of a wide space, arranges them 
according to this space, into several principal j&asses, which he 
surveys more easily separately, and then unites them into one 
great whole ; in the same manner as the astronomer distinguishes 
the host of stars into zones and constellations, and as the geogra- 
pher divides the earth into principal parts and into countries ; — 
8o history, where objects are passing and following one another 
in time, must make this the basis of division, miist establish 
epochs and periods^ each of which may be a particular whole by 
itself, and, at the same time, a principal part of the greater 
whole. These parts must be separated by natural prominent 
demarkations — ^in geography by seas, rivers, chains of mountains 
— in history by powerful, far extended revolutions. The object 
of such a division, requires that the periods may be neither too 
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many, nor too few ; an approximate symmetry At least is desired 
also, i. c. the avoidance of any striking disproportion. 

The first division which generally presents itself to the eye, 
and which therefore has been adopted by most vmters, is into 
Ancient, Middle, and Modern History. These three great 
periods, although connected in various ways, have a character, 
so essentially different, and present such striking peculiarities 
and marked contrasts, that each appears by itself to constitute a, 
particular whole. In regard to their particular character, and 
their subordinate periods, they have been distinguished into the 
Ancient World, the Barbarism of the Middle Ages, and the new 
system of States. For that which characterizes most Ancient 
History, is precisely its antiquity, acccording to which it ascends 
to the commencement, to the earliest twilight of historical know- 
ledge ; its distance from everything which is connected with our 
immediate experience, customs and manners ; the fading 
colours in which its ever-receding image appears, and the closed 
circle of its revolutions which represent it really as a past world 
pn whose tomb we walk. 

But Middle History is the picture of barbarism, which devoured 
what ancient civilization had produced, and from which mankind 
could not arise a second time, but by painful efforts. At length, 
in Modem History the affairs of almost all nations on the globe 
are conducted by the relations of the European system of States ; 
and what is foreign to Europe retreats into insignificance and 
obscurity, unless it operates upon Europe, or is determined by 
European influence. 

But as every single life, and each of the four ages of man, and 
almost every phenomenon in nature exhibits three different 
phases — the beginning, the middle and the end, and is divided 
into three periods naturally separated — the origin, duration and 
decay ; so the three great historical ages of the world are sepa- 
rated, each again into three subordinate periods or phases, which 
are represented and characterized. I. as (1) the Infancy, (2) 
Power, (3) the Destruction of the Old World; II. as (1) the Ir- 
^ruption, (2) the Dominion, (3) the Removal of the Barbarism 
of the Middle Ages ; III. (1) the Foundation, (2) the Continu 
ance, (3) the Dissolution of the new system of States. 

According to this, we should have nine periods in the history 
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of the World, the duration and limits of which may be determined 

thus: 

I. Ancient History. From the conmiencement of the histori- 
cal world to the great migration of nations ; i. e., from the first 
year of the world to the fifth century after the birth of Christ. 
(4400 years in round numbers.) • 

First period : from Adam to Cyrus, the founder of the first em- 
pire of the world that' is clearly known. From the year of the 
world 1 to 3425. 

Second period : from Cyrus to Augustus, or to the overthrow 
of the Roman repubUc. From 3425 to 3953. (528 years.) 

Third period : from Augustus to Theodosius the Great, or from 
the battle of Actium to the great migration of nations. From 
3953 to 395 after the birth of Christ. (425 years.) 

II. Middle History. From the great migration of Nations to 
the discovery of the two Indies. From the year of Christ 400 to 
1500. (1100 years in round numbers.) 

Fourth period : from Theodosius to Charles the Great, the res- 
torer of the Western Empire. From 395 to 800. (400 years in 
round numbers.) 

Fifth period : from Charles the Great until the end of the Cru- 
sades and the restoration of civilization in Europe. From the 
year 800 until 1300. (500 years in round numbers.) 

Sixth period: from the close of the Crusades to Columbus, 
from 1300 to 1492. (200 years in round numbers.) 

III. Modern History. From the discovery of America to our 
own times ; (a little more than three centuries.) 

Seventh period : from Columbus to the peace of Westphalia 
and the establishment of the new European system of States. 
From 1492 to 1648. (156 years.) 

Eighth period : from the peace of Westphalia to the^ Fi'ench 
revolution. From 1648 to 1789. (141 years.) 

Ninth period : From the commencement of the French revolu- 
tion and the new order of things to the present time. From 1789 
to 1840. 

It appears that the ages of the world, as well as their periods, 
diminish as they approach us, and that in later times the history 
of the World becomes chiefly a European Hisjofy. Both are 
founded in the nature of things. What is nearer to us appears 
to us greater, more intelligible, more important ; and the gener- 
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ality of the history of the World, may be ccMiimended in refer 
ence to knowledge ; but a history of the World, which is com- 
posed for Germans, will never be 'suitable for the Chinese or 
Peruvians. It is so also with time. What is more related to our 
experience, what nearer or immediately influences us, must have 
for us a stronger interest, than that which lies the most distant 
in the ocean of the past, and which appears in colours that grow 
paler and paler as it floats away. Recollections become more 
uncertain, as generations succeed one another, the voice of tradi- 
tion is silent, monuments disappear, and gradually, as centuries 
flow speedily on, only the higher, at length, only the highest 
points project from the ocean of time. 

The arrangement of events in the single spaces of time is more 
difficult, than the determination of the periods. For the condition 
of mankind may be considered in many points of view ; the causes 
of human destinies are complicated, the combinations of men are 
numerous, of which each fills its ovm circle of active and 
passive life. The history of the World, as ijts object is to exhibit 
the course of the world, should pursue with an attentive view, 
each single circle, and relate vnth a thousand voices, the changes 
of condition in every sphere and everywhere, and how one thing . 
proceeds from, and is determined by another. 

It is necessary here that the method should remain far behind 
the ideal, the representation far behind the subject to be repre- 
sented. For according to whatever points of view the series of 
facts and the order of single series, are arranged, what facilitates 
the survey in one way, will always obstruct it in another. If I 
should pursue the history of single nations/ without interruption 
from their origin until their extinction, the internal connection of 
their fates^ would appear clear; but I should lose sight, by that 
means, of external causes, not less important, which act often 
from a distance. I should lose sight, also, of the general course 
of the world, and the representation of the general condition of 
mankind' at all times. But if I should present a series of pictures 
of this condition in short periods, L should break the interesting 
thread of the histories of Nations, and could keep their separate 
data in mind only with difficulty. If I should consider, in a 
series, the single determinations of the con^dition of mankind, ac- 
cording to the principal rubrics of inventions or the moral and 
physical, natural and social relations of man, and place the 
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changes of these relations together, as so many unities, my view 
must incessantly wander from nation to nation, from country to 
country, and if I present, in each single country, all the memor* 
able facts according to all their denominations, the truly historical 
and purely human views escape me, on account of local knowledge. 

From this, it is evident that neither the ethnographical method 
nor the chronographical, neither that method called improperly 
by Schlozer the technographical, nor finally the geographical, 
taken separately, corresponds with the object of the History of the 
World, but that merSy by the combination and suitable varia- 
tion of all these, their defects are mutually amended, and the true 
general connexion of all events, becomes intelligible. It often 
becomes necessary to have recourse to the symmetrical arrange- 
ment, in order to facilitate the comprehension of many facts; also 
tabular representations of the synchronal and chronological order 
of events, concise repetitions, short summaries, and return to 
scattered narrations in order to bring them under one point of 
view, &c,, are often necessary to assist the memory, the imagi- 
nation and the understanding. 

The principal arrangement of facts in every separate period, 
is the ethnographical. For, the most striking scenes, in the 
drama of the history of the World, are those in which nations 
appear in the condition of active and passive life ; individuals 
may appear also, who have directed the national power, or who 
have otherwise, in various ways, exercised a beneficial or detri- 
mental influence upon the destiny of nations. And what con- 
cerns only a part of a nation or an individual, will be most 
naturally interwoven into the thread of the history of that nation. 
Most nations are, however, too unimportant to play a separate 
part in the history of the World. Such will be classified, per- 
haps, according to their geographical situation, and the histories 
of more important nations, where higher considerations do not 
demand anything else, are arranged in geographical order. But 
there are many events, in which many nations at the same time 
participate ; revolutions in which the river of a particular history 
of a nation, is lost in the general stream of time. As to such 
events or epochs, the synchronal narration must supply the 
defects of the ethnographical, and there are whole periods par- 
ticularly in modern times, when, on account of the ii)ultilateral 
connexion of nations, the synchronal method must predominate* 

D 
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These histories of Nations sometimes related separately, some- 
times comprehended synchronally, since they are fw the most 
part restricted to the province of politics, do not exhaust the 
matter of the history of the World. This has much to relate in 
which not single, or several nations, but rather all mankind, or 
q. great class of men, or in general the human understanding and 
heart appear in an active or passive state. Such are the great 
results of political events, because their influence always extends 
further than the place and time of action and the persons 
acting; and the relations of power, separated from that which they 
are for single nations,first acquire their higher historical interest, 
when they become causes that determine the general condition 
of mankind, and cause in various ways their advancement and 
• retro-gradation. Such, also, are all those spheres in which the 
mind and will of man show themselves active, creative and 
plastic, and susceptible of cultivation. Such are the ideas and 
feelings of men, sometimes merely inherent in the mind, yet more 
frequently passing into external life, determining all the branches 
of its condition and again determined by the same. The mate- 
rials of the history of the World, are, therefore, art and science, 
religion and the constitution of states, morality and manner of life. 

The separate exposition of these subjects, according to what is 
called the technographical method, if it should be done with 
some degree of perfection, would require a greater space than 
the moderate extent of a book, designed to facilitate a general 
survey, permits. 

Also the separation of these subjects from the principal narra- 
tion, might render the comprehension of the whole more diflicult. 
Besides much that belongs to such a general history of civilization, 
is in so natural a connexion with the histories of States and Nations, 
that it is very suitably, and in part, necessarily interwoven with 
them. The general considerations, then, which yet remain, may be 
reduced to a few topics, the exposition of which, however, does not 
coincide precisely with the periodical division, chosen for political 
history, but generally requires divisions, or points of view en- 
tirely different. The method of narration and description, there- 
fore, cannot be the same in all the periods. Completeness in the 
whole as far as the limits of the book permit, and a law of 
selection everywhere uniformly observed,' but not uniformity t» 
the exterior arrangement, are designed to be the character of this 
book. 
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The origin of the earth and of the human race is indeed no 
historical fact, because it lies beyond the boundaries of all re- 
membrance. However, it maybe taken as* the starting point 
of the history of the World, because it is the object of this to 
go as far back as possible in its researches, to the source of our 
race, and the creation of its dwelling place. We can also admit, 
with some degree of certainty, that its origin may be placed at 
least four thousand years before the birth of Christ ; since the 
preceding existence of several considerable and civilized king- 
doms in different parts of the earth, as in Egypt, Central and 
Eastern Asia, which appears from the darkness of the most 
ancient traditions and fables, with certainty, more than two 
thousand years before Christ, connected with the slowness of 
human progress from the condition of barbarism to that of civil- 
ization, which is known from anthropology and experience, does 
not permit us to suppose a less age for the human race. It 
appears, therefore, not unsuitable to choose such a convenient 
period, as is supported by our sacred writings in general, and for 
this reason has been adopted in almost all the ancient (com- 
mencing from the middle ages) and the greater part of the 
modern historical works, at least as an hypothesis for the basis 
of ancient chronology : we will not pretend by this to make any 
positive assertion, or to discover any infallible means for the ar- 
rangement of the different events of the Ancient World according 
to their cotemporary occurrence and succession in time. We ac- 
knowledge rather, that in the most ancient chronology, impene- 
"trable darkness and endless confusion prevail : for, 

1. The profane writers differ immensely from the sacred books 
in their computations, but particularly, in relation to the age of 

(29) 
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the world.* It is to cut, not to untie the knot, if we wholly 
reject the accounts of the first. However, not much assistance 
is derived from them : for, 

2. The designations of time, in our sacred books, are dark, 
fluctuating, and discordant amongst themselves, especially in the 
Pentateuch, since Moses reckons according to the years that the 
patriarchs lived, which is susceptible of very different interpre- 
tations. 

3. Besides, there are several texts of these sacred books, the 
Hebrew, Samaritan, and Greek text of the seventy interpreters. 
All three differ fi\)m one another ; and in particular, in the Hebrew 
original, the, patriarch Cainan is not found, whom the seventy in- 
troduce after Arphaxad. The chronology of Joseph Flavius, has 
been added to that of the three texts cited, on account of its 
antiquity and authority ; hence we have four different sources 
or bases, for ancient chronology. 

4. These have all been carefully investigated, studied, exr 
poiinded, and compared by later chronologists ; recourse has 
been had also to the profane writers in order to illumine the 
darkness. In vain ! it has become more dense. A great number 
of scholars, some of whom were also men of genius, such as Sea- 
liger, Bochart, Marsham^ Newton , Jackson, Petavius, Ucher, 
Pezron, Lenglet du Fresnoy, and in later times, Batsch, Frank, 
Idelery &c., have devoted their time and labour to this ungrate- 
ful employment ; and the consequence is, that we now possess 
more than a hundred different systems, which differ more than 
1400 years from one another, but which, one as well as another, 
according to Bolingbroke's appropriate expression, like enchanted 
castles, vanish into nothing, by the dissolution of the charm, or 
by a nearer consideration. j 

These few observations, proving already the moral impossi- 
bility of ever discovering the truth as to ancient chronology, i 
nothing remains to us, but to aid the memory and imagination 
by a conventional determination of years, for the facts arranged 
according to their relation of time, of which the investigation 

* Herodotus gives to the Egyptian kingdom a duration of more than 13,000 
years, Diodorus, 23,000, and an anonymous chronicle, even 36,000. The 
Babylonians boasted that their existence extended back hundreds of thousands 
of years, and the Chinese boast that their*s has extended back millions of 
years! 
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has been made with the greatest possible care. One system 
should be constantly adhered to, it is not of much importance 
which ; it should be the endeavour to impress upon the memory 
some dates for the principal facts, especially in round numbers, 
or others easy to be retained, namely, those that are shorter, (to 
obtain which there are several methods,) and to facilitate the 
retention of the connexion of tinxe,or the intervals between other 
events, by frequent recurrence to suitable synoptical tables, by 
reflection upon the real connexion of facts and persons, or by 
other associations of ideas and mnemonical expedients, (v. 
Schlozer's Introduction to General History.) We adopt the 
Hebrew chronology corrected by Dionysitts Petavius, and adhere 
to it often, when we might reasonably accuse him of error; 
because it appears to us better to pass such small faults unob- 
served, than by pretended corrections, which, moreover, would 
not please every one, to increase the fearful multitude of chro- 
nological systems. We have, therefore, retained the age of the 
patriarchs, according to the account of Moses, as the chronolo- 
gical measure of the antediluvian world, although we design in 
no way to defend that account. But whatever may be said of 
that manner of reckoning, there exist yet other reasons, as it has 
already been remarked, for ascribing to the world, i. e. to the 
human species, a duration that approximates to that computa- 
tion. Besides, the study of history is rendered unnecessarily 
difficult, if, in every historical work, different dates are used for 
the same events. 

We indicate commonly merely the year from the creation of 
the world; because with this (for the same system),that j^om the 
birth of Christ is given backwards. If the date of an event be 
taken from 3983, the year in which it occurred before the birth 
of Christ will be obtained. To reckon from the deluge aSbrds 
little advantagie, because then, the numbers rise to thousands. 
From the birth of Christ, the more clear and fertile province of 
history extends back not one thousand years. The relief which 
results from this to the memory, is also afforded by reckoning 
from the Creation, if the first three thousand years are imagined 
deducted ; or if the attention and recollection are chiefly, and 
almost exclusively directed to the events and numbers occurring 
after the third thousand years, i.e. from 3000 to 3983: and 
then it is merely necessary to become familiar with the smaU 
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circle of 983 years.* By this means, the iretrograde reckoning 
will also be avoided, which is troublesome and confusing on ac- 
count of its unnaturalness, which designates early events by 
large, and late events by small numbers. The table appended 
at the close of this volume,. will serve to facilitate the chronolo- 
gical survey* 

CHARACTER OF THE ANCIENT WORLD, AND FTS SEPARATE PERIODS. 

The long space of four thousand five hundred years, which is 
allotted to ancient history, we divide, for facilitating the survey, 
into three subordinate periods, the more general characteristics 
of which are the following : 

The principal trait, that distinguishes the first period of the 
ancient world, is its obscurity. It extends from Adam, i, c, from 
the origin of the human race to Cyrus, the founder of the great 
Medo-Persian empire, according to the chronology, adopted by 
us, from the year 1 to 3425. The first two thousand years 
are. completely void.  Some few traditions, far removed from 
one another, wave before us, and distance and darkness prevent us 
from discerning, whether they are real or visionary forms. The 
darkness continues in the third thousand of years, and until the 
end of the period, only here and there interrupted by a doubtful 
twilight, and in the first half of the fourth thousand years, slowly 
dispersing before the dawning day. It is true, that the appear- 
ances are here multiplied, but their character remains the waver- 
ing and wonderful, like the images that commonly pass before 
our fancy or eyes in the early twilight of morning, when we are 
dreaming or waking. Almost all, which still remains to us of 
the histories of the nations of this long space of time, is fable and 
tradition; or, at least, the properly historical accounts are inter- 
woven with them, and have become, for the most part, unintelli- 
gible by figurative representation, and symbolical investment 
However, something appears perceptible through this veil, and 
this represents nations and all mankind in the state of infancy 
or minority. Their origin and gradual dissemination over the 
earth lie before us, although at a viewless distance, and every- 
thing reveals their new existence. We already perceive distinctly 
the abilities for everything which is good or evil in man — ^but 

* John V. Mailer, (complete works, part xi., page 46,) rejects also the reck- 
oning ^m the birth of Christ backwards. 
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their devdopement is yet imperfect. Healthy and unenervated in 
body and mind, man awakens to the feeling of his power, and 
manifests it with the fire of youth, and without restraint in various 
spheres. He is yet poor in experience; yet almost entirely 
nature, not yet much improved nor corrupted by education, and 
generally midway between barbarism and corruption. Yet his 
education has already commenced ; natural afflictions, and self 
made sufferings have brought him to reflection ; and he has dis- 
covered his earthly maladies, the eternal sources of his misery, 
selfishness and sensuality. He has also already sought for expe- 
dients against them; he has renounced hostile separation and 
lawless freedom ; has become a citizen, and has endeavoured to 
elevate his mind by extending his views into the metaphysical 
world. But by both he has made new evils fpr himself; he h^s 
become alternately the victim of anarchy and despotism, and he 
has exchanged his most sacred presentiments for the errors of 
illusion. Priests have oppressed his rising understanding, and 
princes have treated nations as herds. Already, robbers of nations, 
conquerors, founders of empires of the world, have arisen, and 
the perverseness of man has sprinkled incense to them. One small 
nation only, the Jews, preserves, with difficulty, the treasure of 
the purer worship of (Jod, and another, the Phcenicians, prefers 
the arts of peace to the glory of war. Different attempts, 
although unavailing,are visible, particularly in the west, to obtain 
a free and equitable constitution. In this, and in various other 
things, climatic influence is already manifested, which makes the 
orientals indolent and patient, and the inhabitants of the west, 
agile, and self-active. In the warm and happy climes of the 
east, man is inclined to enjoyment and repose : leisure carries 
him prematurely to a semi-civilization; the arts and sciences 
adorn his existence ; but he slumbers in the midst of his way, 
or abandons himself to effeminacy and luxury; while, in the 
colder west, necessity awakes and animates his faculties, and the 
knowledge of his own power confers constancy and dignity upon 
his character. It is true many races begin here to degenerate, 
yet they remain unenervated and susceptible of good. Also seve- 
ral nations tread with success the path of purer civilization, and 
in the chosen lands of Greece and Italy, the soil is, at least, pre- 
pared, upon which later, from foreign seed, the most beautiful 
flower of mental cultivation and civilization shall blo(»n. 
Vol, L s 3 
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The second period extends from Cyrus to Augustus^ or to the 
overthrow of the Roman republic : from the year of the world, 
3425 to 3953, (B. C. 558 to 30) 528 years. 

If we must content ourselves in the first period almost solely 
with traditions, and the proper histories themselves bear the 
stamp of the marvellous and fabulous ; if, also, in other respects, 
and, especially, in the developement hardly commenced, of all 
the human faculties, as well as social regulations, the character 
of infancy or the minority of our race is perceptible ; so, in the 
second period that of maturer youth and manhood predominates. 
Distinct self-knowledge, more determinate connected recoUect- 
-ions, the powers directed with perseverance to greater and 
higher objects, distinguish the second period. We shall observe ^ 
here civil constitutions first assume a kind of consistency in two 
difierent ways. For on the one side, despotism is confirmed by 
the foundation of empires, on the other ^ide, freedom obtains by 
incessant efibrts and assistance, a more solid foundation, at least, 
the means and ways have been discovered to attain it ; and its 
possession is no longer trifled away from error, although often 
from perverseness and passion. If, thus, in the interior, the re- 
gulations of nations are made with more reflection and reason, 
so, also in external relations, the character of the maturer under- 
standing is visible. Wars are conducted no longer from animal 
desire of plunder and thirst for blood ; from the desire of perform- 
ing great actions; no longer from vengeance, envy or other 
merely passionate impulses of the youthful mind. Policy and 
a reasonable desire for power and fame, decide now in the coun- 
cil of princes and nations, concerning war, and dictate peace. 
It is so, also in all the other spheres of active and passive life. 
The juvenile enthusiasm, with which previously religious ideas 
were embraced, changes gradually into colder investigation, and 
religion is made subordinate to political objects. In the begin- 
ning, those only of the arts and sciences flourish which belong to 
the imagination; the grave departments of knowledge are 
brought later to perfection. The moral condition becomes more 
refined and polished, but more luxurious ; the vices of rudeness 
are succeeded by those of corruption. Yet it is evident, that 
this general characteristic applies only to those nations, that are 
placed in the first scene of the theatre of the history of the 
World. For there were indeed, also, in the second period, and 
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there are» even at present^ many particular nations, which are 
yet found in the period of infancy ; but of these, the principal 
traits cannot be embraced in the sketch of a general outline. 

The age of youth and manhood is that oi power y and everything 
bears that stamp which passes on th6 great theatre of thie world 
in the present period. Powerful kingdoms arise, some suddenly, 
by gigantic eflforts, others, slowly by wisdom and persevering 
courage. Small states defend themselves gloriously against the 
most fearful superiority, or fall with renown, in an unequal con- 
test. No other age is so fertile in the prodigies of patriotism and 
the love of freedom ; none so rich in sages and heroes. But ter- 
rible also are the distractions of falsely directed power ; and sad 
the increase of illiberal national pride and republican fanaticism. 
We discover, indeed, more crimes than noble deeds, more trans- 
gressors than heroes. Hardly a trace remains of them all, or 
their actions, good or bad ; they live only as warning or instruc- 
tive examples. But what the mind of man has conceived, what 
he has done in art and science, continues always to act imme- 
diately, even in the most modern times. In this, lies the peculiar 
pride of the principal period of the ancient world. Although fate 
has preserved only a few monuments of art for lis from this 
period, they suffice as sublime models to preserve the eternal laws 
of the beautiful until the latest time ; and immense is the value 
of the writings preserved — ^far more have been lost — ^in all the 
departments of science and art. It is true our advances are 
greater; but if we consider how poorly the resources of the 
ancients compare with ours, and how confined with them the 
conflict of mental activity must have been upon so few nations, 
we shall be reasonably surprised, that the force of genius, with 
so little, has done so much. And much more it would have 
accomplished, had not freedom and morality, the foster-mothers 
of all that is beautiful and good, fallen under the destructive 
action of tyranny and corruption. This corruption extended in 
the same direction, as at an earlier period civilization, i, e. from 
east to west, and, at the close of this period, the historical world 
is divided between barbarism and degeneration. 

But, notwithstanding the moral depravation, which greatly 
increased towards the close of the second period, the principal 
result of its history appears to afford a prospect of advancement. 
By a rapid progress nations were elevated from barbarism to 
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civilization, from weakness to strength^ from inexperience to wis- 
dom. They laboured zealously and with success in the regula- 
tion of states ; here for the confirmation of freedom, there for the 
fortification of power. The maturing understanding had col- 
lected everywhere treasures of knowledge in human and divine 
things, and much of which was practised in private life and 
society. Industry, the arts and sciences, and the intercourse 
among men and nations, had multiplied progressively, the con- 
veniences and enjoyments of life ; and at length the most powerful 
nations of the earth were combined into one great whole, and 
consequently united in the application of their once ^divided and 
hostUe powers. 

After such important advances, could not still greater results, 
with reason, be expected for the consequence ? But contrary to 
such a hope, if it was ever entertained, we perceive in the third 
period, from Augustus until Theodosius the Great, or from the 
battle of Actium until the great migration of Nations (from 3953 
before, to 395 after Christ, 425 years), a sad pause, even a 
retrogression in the destinies of men. As if the highest point 
had already been attained, which it was possible to reach in 
the circumstances of that time, and according to the advance- 
ment which had been made in the education of men, the 
retrogression commenced, apparently inevitably, as the declining 
age succeeds the period of the full power of man.- The springs 
of the ancient constitutions for the protection of freedom were 
worn out, and the spirit or forces necessary to repair them or 
construct others, -no longer existed. Exhausted by long con- 
tinued efforts, the citizens of the greatest Empire which the earth 
ever saw, and which contained the most noble portion of mankind^ 
abandoned themselves to the unlimited power of one, with the 
same apathy with which nations support the annihilation of their 
nationality, which they once so constantly defended. No other 
want appeared to have been known except repose, ease, and in 
all enjoyments, an increase of attraction in proportion to the 
diminution of susceptibility. The traces of genius were few; 
there was a decrease of power in the moral and physical nature; 
an indolent use, at length forgetfulness, of existing inventions ; a 
modest pursuit in the paths that were anteriorly made, but no 
new improvements in the arts and sciences ; in religion, a return 
to childish superstition, and even to hopeless unbelief; also every- 
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where relaxation, and from this, accelerated by external storms, 
resulted the fall. 

It is true these traits characterize only the Roman Empire; 
but this contains the greatest and the most memorable, and 
almost the only portion of mankind, that is historically known. 
Consequently, it might seem that the cause of those sad results, 
lay merely in the formation of such an empire, by which the 
fates of all nations were linked to the destiny of Rome, and not 
in a general decline of mankind. But that empire of the world, 
and its despotic monarchy would never have risen among the 
noblest nations^ unless their force and spirit had already been 
relaxed. Rome could have extended her sceptre, with so little 
trouble, only over declining states ; and had the principal powers, 
lipon whose fall, she built her greatness, possessed the youthful 
energy of the Spaniards, Rom^ would have bled in the contest 
before she had conquered. But Rome herself, if she had not 
already felt the decline of age, would have been preserved by the 
virtue of a Cato, and by Brutus's courage, from C«sar and 
Augustus. 

However true, and important in its consequences, the idea of 
a gradation in the age of nations, and all mankind may be, it 
should serve only to mark the principal form of these great 
periods, by the most prominent traits, in order to facilitate their 
survey. Its farther ^ investigation belongs to the philosophy of 
the history of Mankind. The history of the World, as a more 
modest and strict science, should not lose itself, in its representa- 
tions, in the realm of ideas, but should be satisfied with the con- 
nexion of events, which is positively given. 

In this sense,.the character of the third period, consists in the 
imposing picture of a universal monarchy, and its good and evil 
effects. For, at this time, besides Rome, almost nothiRg appears 
in history ; and fate seemed to have prepared and disposed all 
circumstances in reference to this great Empire, with the express 
design, that all the consequences of such a power, in every hypo- 
thesis, might appear before us with convincing clearness. 

THEATRE OF THE EVEN*r& 

In the first period, the theatre of the events comprehencis 
every country from the southern declivity of the chain of moun- 
tains of Upper Asia, and from the Caspian arid Black Seas down 
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to the Mediterranean and Indian Seas, nay, even to the Chinese 
Sea, yet so that India takes a small, and China no part at all, in 
the events of the rest of the world: only the northern part 
of Arabia appears, and several countries of thp interior of Asia 
arc only faintly exhibited : it embraces, besides, a great part of 
the northern coast of Africa, but especially the fortunate valley 
of the Nile ; in fine, almost all the coasts of Europe and the isles 
of the Mediterranean Sea, in particular, Greece and Italy ; be- 
sides, wholly in the back ground, here the desolate home of the 
Celts and Scythians, and there the Ethiopian and Lybian deserts 
of sand. This is the extent of the countries, of which more or 
less is kno>vn in this period. But the part which their inhabit- 
ants take in the general course of events, is very unequal. Some, 
as the Cliinese, are entirely isolated from other nations; of 
others* as the Indians, Ethiopians, Celts and Scythians, only 
slight and scattered traces of their existence appear. Many are 
small and feeble, as the tribes of Arabia, Asia Minor, the coasts 
of SjTia and Italy ; yet some of them have been renowned for 
science, religion* or commerce, as the lonians, Hebrews and 
Pho'nieians, Some are only in the embryo, or are laying the first 
Rnindations of their future greatness, as the Carthaginians, Ro- 
mans and Gnxiks : but others ha^-e already elevated themselves to 
pow^n nay, have already played much of their brilliant part ; in 
which class belong the Egj-ptians, the Babylonians, the A^yrians, 
and the Medo-Persians w ho make their appearance at the close 
of this period. 

In the second perioil, the scene of events is extended much 
farther in all dirtNrlions than in the first. A dear historical light 
now fells upon many countries over which only a twilight 
xc^vcd, and nwny emorcc fn^m complete darkness. But the 
$rcnc i§ cn^ar5^>d, partioulariy in the w«$t, where Italy, Spain, 
G*ul, and a gitsfit j>art ivf northern Africa, heconK^ the theatres of 
wnc*5t in\porf;M^i nnxJutkMis, in which otxhi the British C^dts, and 
the Gcnv^ns t^sikc an important part, Afexx a ^xnewhat mare 
intinv^ic knowkviisc is oibtaii>cd of the Scythians and Indians, by 
conlnKH^v an^l w^r, ai^i the co^mtries betwx\?« the Tiots and 
Indus^ o>nti«UAlK atir^ot our atu^ition. as the seat of ^veral 
^wsnt c«\pir>c^ in ^»cccs$ion. 

On this jrwsnt ihcsatn^ of the thi\>nc of natxws, sc«ie lew pie- 
dominait^ $«i> mw^K th^t^ in o(wij>arisc«i with theja, all others 
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shrink almost into insignificance. The Persians, Greeks, Mace- 
donians and Romans, are the principal nations which direct the 
course of human "destinies, and in whose history, that of all other 
nations, without even excepting the Parthians and Carthaginians, 
is so naturally interwoven, or in comparison with them, stands 
so much in the shade, that it hardly deserves to be treated sepa- 
rately, and is more suitably narrated as episodes, or as an appen- 
dix to these four principal hii^tories. 

In the third period, at length, the historical world has nearly 
the same boundaries as the Roman Empire. A great theatre, 
indeed, which embraces the most beautiful countries of the three 
parts of the world; swayed a short tim^ since, by an active 
Jife, and a throng of nations speaking many languages. Now, 
this theatre is, with the exception of some bloody scenes, mostly 
silent and desolate ; the life of nations has disappeared, and what 
history has to relate, is confined almost exclusively to the revo- 
lutions of the capital, or to the court of the emperor of the world. 
Even the names of the greater part of the nations are lost, as 
well as their primitive character,^and the noblest part of man- 
kind is changed into a herd, arbitrarily divided, which, in com- 
parison with its masters, deserve no consideration. If, afflicted 
with this view, we turn our attention to the countries without 
the confines of the Roman Empire, we shall see, as far as the 
faint light permits, a similar spectacle in the east, in Parthia, 
(which was afterwards included in Persia,) and in China ; in the 
south, is a lifeless desert ; but, in the north and northeast, in the 
untamed wilderness, the spirit of courage and freedom bursts 
^ forth. The forests of Germany, and the vast steppes of Scythia, 
upon which hitherto, an almost impenetrable darkness has re- 
posed, disclose themselves to the historical view, and we con- 
sider, with new-awakened interest, these rude and robust sons of 
nature, whom destiny had' produced to repair the corrupted blood 
of the degenerate Romans, and to impart to the human species, 
which was hitherto on the decline, a new life. 

A cursory view, at least, of the more important countries, 
included within the limits that have been noticed, is necessary to 
facilitate the intelligence and survey of this history. 

The west part of the south of Asia alone, the primitive abode 
of our race, is irradiated with historical light. * Of China, nothing 
is yet known ; of India, favoured by nature and flourishing by 
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commerce, little more than the division into the country lying 
on this, and that side of the Ganges, and— -principally known by the 
expedition of Alexander the Great — the vicinity of the Indus, and 
it8 tributary streams.  

The theatre, which is better knovrn, of various revolutions and 
extensive powers, is from the Indus to the Euphrates. We shall 
first direct our attention to this. ^ 

Between, and on the two rivers, Euphrates and Tigris, from 
their source in the mountainous region of Armenia to their con- 
fluence, and further, to the entrance of their united stream into 
the Persian gulf, three countries are situated, Mesopotamia, Assy- 
ria, and Babylon, in which, perhaps, more than anywhere, ma- 
jestical recollections are associated with present misery. Around 
the lower part of the Euphrates, and from Susiana (Chusistan) to 
the Arabian desert, Babylon (Irak Babeli) extends; a country 
abounding in the most beautiful pastures and the most luxuriant 
fields, of grain, as far as the inundations of the river extend, 
which was formerly almost as beneficial as the Nile, and as this, 
conducted far around by numerous canals, fertilized the sandy 
plains. The greater part of these canals are now destroyed, and- 
half of Babylon is a desert. As monuments of her ancient splen- 
dour, only- half-decayed bricks remain, which indistinctly mark 
the site of magnificent cities, temples, and palaces. Equally 
poor in wood and stone, this country afforded no other material 
for building, and many edifices sunk in the humid soil. 

On the north of Babylon, and already connected vrith the fate 
of this, or Assyria, by its situation, Mesopotamia (Aram Naharaim, 
Al Dschesira, as it were the river island, as it is enclosed by the 
two rivers,) presents a remarkable variety of mountains and 
steppes, of deserts and fertile plains, and is filled with cities, 
ruins of cities, and famous battle fields. 

On the other side of the Tigris, which signifies an arrow, so 
called from the rapidity of its current, lies Assyria, at present 
Kurdistan, the fatherland of many warlike hordes, and the prime- 
val seat of that wild spirit of conquest, which, desolating as the 
terrible samiel, that blows from the sulphurous mountains of 
Kurdistan, first begun its work of death here, and extended its 
influence to a great distance. And in general, heaps of stones 
are found here, where once stood royal cities. 

Media, called also Aderbeidschan^ Schirwan in a wider signi^ 
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iication, also Gilian, M asanderan and Irak Adschemi ; over which 
a long time Assyria extended her sceptre, until it arose to an 
independent kingdom, extended far to the north and northeast, 
to the shores of the Caspian Sea and to Bactriana. Many chains 
of mountains pass through this country, and enclose elevaled and 
fertile vallies. But, towards the shores of the Caspian Sea, the 
highland descends abruptly to a lower soil, in which many springs 
of naptha flow, and where still burns the sacred fire of the Par- 
sees. Ecbatana and Gaza, those two proud cities, have long 
ceased to exist. Of the latter, ruins are still seen ; of the former, 
it is believed that it occupied the spot, where Hamdan now 
stands. 

On the east of the beautiful fields of Susiana, with Clymais, 
the country of Persis (Faristan) rises ; bounded on the south by 
the Persian Gulf, on the east by Carmania, and on the north by 
the vast Media. Its extent may be equal to that of Italy. It is 
covered with high mountains, some of which are barren, others 
abound in pasturage ; but towards the sea, it extends into a level, 
scorched desert. Over this country, there is almost constantly 
a serene sky, (Pars signifies the land of light,) and on account of 
its elevation, a fresh and even a cold air in the northern part. 
The soil, better watered than that of most of the neighboring 
countries, produces delicious fruits, grass and grain, and has 
always maintained a healthy, and robust population. But it is 
less numerous, at present, than formerly, and less industrious, 
since the doctrine of Zoroaster, favourable to agriculture^ yielded 
to the sword of the Moslem. Persis is, therefore, now for the 
most part a desert, and forms, in its desolate condition, a sad 
contrast with the sublime ruins of Persepolis. More than two 
thousand years have elapsed since Alexander, in the intoxication 
of wine and victory, destroyed thi^ venerable city ; but its ruins 
will remain longer than the most modern palaces. Where the 
chain of mountains rises on the confines of the sandy region,, 
these mysterious rums lie, partly encompassed by two branches 
of them. Gigantic stairs, columns, walls, apartments and tombs, 
in a strange combination, some yet standing, others overthrown, 
are seen, constructed from enormous blocks of marble, mixed 
with enigmatical forms of animals, and the walls covered almost 
Entirely with images, difficult to explain, and with the characters 
of a writing, which has long been lost. 
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The countries that extend from the two rivers, Indus and Oxus, 
to the Tigris and to the Indian Ocean, formerly called Iran, in 
opposition to Turan, on the north of the Oxus, was called in 
Greek by the same name, Ariana (in the Zend language, Erienne). 
Besides' the, provinces already mentioned, it comprehended, in 
the south, the desert countries of Camiania and Gedrosia, in the 
north, on the Caspian sea, Hyrcania, and bordering on this, 
Parthia, which became so formidable in later times ; in the north- 
east and east, the primeval commercial countries, Bactria and 
Sogdiana, (this last is still on the other side of the Oxus) Aria, 
Arachosia and Paropamisus, the country bordering upon India. 
With all the diversity in climate and products, which may be 
supposed in countries so far extended, there is, however, with 
the exception of the coasts, generally the same elevation, the 
same dry air and scarcity of wdter, common to them all. 

The country between the Euphrates and the Mediterranean, 
from the defiles of the mountains of Amamus and the summit of 
the higher Taurus, as far as the Arabian desert, or in a stricter 
sense, as far as Antilibanus is Syria, (in the Bible named Aram 
from the son of Shem, by the Arabs Sham, the land to the left; 
it is now called Soristan,) although also several beyond the 
Euphrates, especially Mesopotamia (Aram Naharaim) have often 
been included in Syria, and even Assyria has sometimes been 
confounded with it. We speak here only of Syria Proper as far 
as Antilibanus, consequently excluding Palestine, but including 
Phoenicia, which is only a part of the Syrian coast. 

With the two chains of mountains, which extend from Cilicia 
through Syria, and of which the westerly one, along the sea coast 
abounds in forests and fountains, but that which passes through 
the interior is naked and dry, are connected various valleys and 
extents of soil, which, for this cause, present the most striking 
contrasts of barrenness and fertility. The lofty Libanus, once 
abounding in cedars, with its generally snow-clad summit, and 
the more southern Antilibanus, with their variously winding 
vales, augment the variety of the prospects and productions. 
Eminently rich in the beauties of nature and the works of art, is 
the great valley that opens to the northeast, which, extending 
deeply between the two Libani, was called Coelesyria, the 
hollow Syria. Here still the ancient Damascus is seen, at present 
magnificent, situated in a paradise, and Baalbek's (Heliopolis') 
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former splendour reposing in majestical ruins. Many other cities 
are, or were scattered here, and over all Syria ; some, on the sea- 
coaslf, where, particularly in the south, the Phoenician cities 
adorned a coast generally unfruitful ; some, along the Orontes, 
which flows northwest in a serpentine course into the Mediterra- 
nean Sea ; some, in the interior of the country, where many 
brooks water particular places, and are then solitarily lost in the 
sands. Towards the Euphrates, the fertility of the soil visibly 
decreases. Here and there, it is watered by canals or by salu- 
tary fountains ; it is more frequently dry until at length ill the 
south of Palmyra, — ^whose sublime ruins now are encompassed 
by a silent desert, organic life is sadly extinguished in the vast 
plains of sand. 

Palestine also belongs to Syria, in a vague acceptation. From 
the ridge of Antilibanus, with which the snow-clad Hermon is 
connected, several chains of mountains extend in a southerly 
direction, until they rise beyond the Dead Sea again to the as- 
semblage of mountains, which are called by Ptolemy, the Burnt 
mountains, and of which the majestic Sinai is the central point. 
On the east, these series of mountains become level towards the 
Syrian desert, and on the west, towards the Mediterranean sea. 

Palestine is enclosed by these i^atural limits in a wider sense, 
i. e. including Philistiae in the southwest, Edom in the south, and 
the abodes of the Moabites and Ammonites, fipc. in the east. In a 
stricter acceptation, only the country from the Jordan to the 
Mediterranean Sea is thus named, which comprises about two 
thousand 500 sq. m. This river rises on the northern boundary 
of the country, and forms in its southerly course several lakes, in 
particular, that of Genezareth, and loses itself in the Dead Sea, 
around which nature and tradition have accumulated terrors. 
At low water, horrific ruins project beyond its mirror — burnt 
ruins of Sodom, as tradition asserts. For here once was a blessed 
valley, named Siddim, covered with flourishing cities. The fer- 
tile soil, impregnated with naphtha and undermined by the waters 
of the Jordan, which lost themselves there, inflamed, broke in, and 
Sodom and Gomorrah, &c., disappeared. In other respects, 
Palestine presents a successive variety of hills and plains, of 
deserts and fertile fields. In general, the northern part (after- 
wards called Galilee) is more fertile than the southern. There 
rpse the stately Carmel, surrounded with its vine-crowned hilla 
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and from the beautiful plains of Jesreel, the more gentle Tabor. 
Gerizim, the mountain of the reapers, adorned the land of the 
Ephraimites. Aulon, the low land of the Jordan, and the coast 
of Saron, on the Mediterranean, afforded rich pastures. In the 
south, wei^ the far famed balsam gardens and palm woods of 
Jericho, the valley of Benediction, and other most lovely fields. 
But sandy tracts or naked rocks, manifested the industry of the 
Hebrews, by being watered and covered with earth. 

In the north of Syria and Mesopotamia, among the mountains, 
where the Euphrates and Tigris, and further, the Lycus, Phasis, 
and Araxes rise, and the great lake Van, (the Matianic Lake) 
receives a multitude of rivulets, is situated Armenia, called at 
present mostly Turcomania, and Erivan, from Cappadocia as far 
as the boundaries of Media. The Euphrates divides the country 
into two unequal parts ; the west part is called Little Armenia, 
the east, Great Armenia. We meet here with the ordinary pe- 
culiarities of mountainous countries and their inhabitants, in cli- 
mate and productions, in character and manners. 

West of Armenia, appears the great and magnificent peninsula 
of Asia Minor, called, in Europe, the Levant, or the East. Some 
pretend that this peninsula, already thickly inhabited, and 
covered with flourishing cities in the grey past, is bounded on 
the east by the Halys, at this day, Kizil Irmak, which flows 
between Paphlagonia and Pontus, and empties into the Black 
Sea ; others more correctly suppose the Euphrates to be its east- 
ern boundary ; the other three sides are washed by the sea. A 
great mass of mountains, called Taurus (perhaps from the Syrian 
Tur, which generally signifies a mountain) which is connected 
with many Armenian mountains in the east, and in the north, 
with Caucasus, by the Moschian mountains, covers the country, 
which it traverses in several ranges of various elevations, the 
summits of some are covered with perpetual snow, those of 
others cast forth fire ; and connects, over the seas and straits 
which separate Asia Minor from Europe, by means of many 
islands and groups of islands, witb the woody Haemus^and its 
difierent branches, which extend into an equal number of pro- 
montories. From the verdant height of Ida, at whose foot once 
stood the unfortunate Troy, are discerned the mountain tops of 
Macedonia and Thrace, and the whole enchanting Archipelago 
of the MgevLU Sea. Yet, many other mountains of Asia Minor 
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are celebrated in history or poetry ; on some there is a luxuriant 
vegetation, several produce^ metals, others are dry and naked. 
From the principal chain of Taurus, where Asia Minor ap- 
proaches Asia Proper, two branches proceed, the one north, the 
other south — ^Antilibanus and Amanus : the famous Cilician and 
Syrian passes lead through these last. 

The greatest variety in climate and productions most, indeed, 
prevail in this great country, traversed by mountains in various 
directions, watered by numerous rivers — ^yet they are only rivers 
of the coasts — and inclining towards three different seas. By thi- 
nia, Paphlagonia and Pontus, by the northern descent are render- 
ed cool and damp by the fogs of the Black Sea ; on the contrary, 
Lycia, Pamphilia, and the mountainous Cilicia, with Isauria, on 
the Syrian Sea, are generally hot and dry. Phrygia, with Pi- 
sidia and Lycaonia, Galatia and Cappadocia, including Little 
Armenia, in the interior of the country, present a c(»itinual 
variety of hills, steppes, pastures and fields ; but the western 
lands on the coast are the most beautiful — ^Mysia, with Troas, 
or Phrygia Minor, Lydia and Caria. Here the famous league of 
the_ Greek colonists, the iEolian, Ionic and Doric, was formed ; 
and still the expression, " Ionic sky/* is used to designate the 
mildest climate, and richest nature. 

Egypt, the most important country in the history of Africa, is 
connected with Palestine by the isthmus of Suez. 

Under the tropic of Cancer, in the northeast corner of Africa, 
the Nile precipitates itself, after it has flowed through Abyssinia, 
where its principal sources are, and the high Nubia, over large 
masses of rocks, with a roaring noise, into a deeper valley, which 
curved in varibus ways, and generally from nine to fifteen miles 
broad, extends far to the north, until gradually, its naked moun- 
tain-walls retreat from one another, and the vallev at last 
changes into a wide plain, through which the Nile, divided into 
many branches, flows to the Mediterranean. The extreme mouths 
of this river are about 230 miles apart ; from the sea to the falls, 
it is estimated to be a twenty days' journey; and the whole 
Egyptian region of the Nile contains not three thousand square 
miles. The dry country, which consists -of mountains and 
steppes, extending on both sides, and on the right terminated 
by the gulf of Arabia, and on the left lost in the sands of the 
Libyan desert, is much larger. In this, are isolated, verdant 
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spots, like idands, called oases ; of which one^east of the basaltic 
mountainsof Haruscb,onceharboured the mysterious majesty of 
Jupiter Ammon. Like the fearful Sahara, situated nearly in the 
same latitude, Egypt would have remained a sad desert, thinly 
inhabited by gazelles and ostriches, had not the Nile, with a truly 
creative power, spread over the land a rich fulness of life, and 
bestowed upon it, in the expressive words of Volney, its proper 
** physical and political existence." For, not only a part of the 
Delta (Lower Egypt, between the arms of the Nile, is thus called 
from its form,) has been formed by the alluvions of the river, 
which, accumulating before its mouths, at length arose above the 
waves of the sea ; but it has deposited over the whole land, upon 
the lime, covered with a reddish sand, which forms the basis of 
the Egyptian soil, a gradually increasing stratum of fertile mould, 
which produces an exuberant vegetation. Almost all the rivers 
of this zone overflow their banks in the rainy season : but the 
Nile, more efficacious than the most of them, and under many 
favourable circumstances, overflows annually the country of 
Egypt. It then appears as a wide sea, from which towns and 
villages rise like islands. But, when the water returns to its 
channel, the most luxuriant vegetation blooms from the fertilizing 
slime, and Egypt resembles an immense, magnificent garden^ 
Besides many peculiar and valuable plants, all the finer kinds of 
grain grow here, several southern fruits, and the most valuable 
garden vegetables; one field produces annually several crops, 
and we may almost believe the account of Herodotus, that Egypt, 
afterwards the granary of Rome and Constantinople contained 
once 20,000 towns and villages. But yet the plague originates 
from these favoured fields ; it may be that the corrupting slime 
of the Nile generated poisonous vapours, or that the fearful lake 
of Sirbon, an inlet of the Mediterranean, on the confines of Asia, 
that formerly extended far into the countiy, exhaled them ; it is 
sufilicient that the plague has often proceeded from Egypt, deso- 
lating both the east and the west. 

All the north of Africa, with the exception of Egypt, was ori- 
ginally inhabited by the Libyan nations, from which all this part 
of the world among the Greeks received the name of Libya, and 
their descendants, under the appellation of Berbers, Tibbos, and 
Tuariks, dwell at present between and to the south of the Moors, ' 
who emigrated subsequently as far as Nigritia. Most of these 
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nations, from Cyrenaica, over the countries , of the Syrtes, the 
territory of Carthage, Numidia and Mauretania, as far as the 
Atlantic ocean, lived a nomadic life : they learned to practice 
agriculture only in the adjacent Carthaginian territory. All this 
most northern extent of Africa constitutes, according to Hero- 
dotus, the inhabited Libya, called at this day Barbary ; the ex- 
tent of country on the south, which borders on this, is called by 
the same author, Libya abounding in animals, and a third extent 
still further to the south is called the sandy Libya. The first of 
these regions, called Goetulia by later geographers, and at this 
day Biledulgerid (Belad al Jerid, the country of dates) is mostly 
formed by the long chain of mountains, which extends almost 
parallel with the coast of the Mediterranean through the north 
of Afriga, and in the west, bears the name of Mount Atlas ; in 
the east, that of Mount Harudsch (mons ater), and loses itself at 
last in the dead desert. It still abounds in gazelles, ostriches, 
monkeys, lions and panthers, but it is more thinly inhabited by 
men, because the only means of subsistence are afforded by a 
few herds, and the fruit of the date tree. The Gaetulian nations, 
also, among which are the Garamautes, inhabiting the country 
now called Fezzan, and their northern neighbours, the Nasamcnies, 
belonged to the Libyan race. Between Gaetulia and Nigritia, is 
situated the sandy Libya. This last region presents a horrible 
aspect. On a surface almost three times as great as that of the 
Mediterranean sea, a burning sea of sand extends on both sides 
of the tropic, consequently in the widest part of Africa, from the 
western to the eastern shore of this continent, and even, as the 
admirable Herodotus accurately remarked, beyond the Arabian 
and Persian gulfs over Yemen, Kerman and Mekran as far as 
Multan in the north of India. Yet in this inmiense realm of 
death, (it varies in its breadth, but is in general more hideous in 
the west than in the east,) some isolated spots of greater or less 
extent, called in the Assyrian language oases, are covered with 
verdure. They are watered by solitaiy fountains, and. by them 
alone, consequently, it is by the ways immediately marked by 
nature herself that commercial intercourse can be maintained 
. between the north and interior of Africa. 

In the north of Africa the territory of Carthage demands yet a 
more particular consideration. 

Almost in the centre, between the Egyptian boundary and the 
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pillars of Hercules, on the projection of the coast of Africa, where 
it suddenly turns to the south, is a great gulf, called at this day 
the gulf of Tunis, from whose lowest depth rises a peninsula. 
Upon this peninsula, fortified by nature, Carthage was built ; the 
strong citadel of Byrsa defended the city on the side of the land, 
and a narrow peninsula, extending into the gulf, formed the 
double harbour. This region is no longer known, on accQunt of 
the gulfs gradually filling up with sand ; but it is known that 
Tunis and Utica were situated on two sides of Carthage ; the 
first, at the distance of 5 miles, the last, at the distance of Smiles 
and a half. 

The neighbouring count'ry, divided into the two provinces, 
Zeugitania in the north, and Byzacium (so called from the Byzan- 
tins) in the south, resembled an immense garden, dTdonjed with 
numerous and flourishing cities, whose inhabitants were of Car- 
thaginian and Libyan origin (hence Ubyphmnices.) Still more 
favoured was the region around the lake Triton and the Syrtis 
Minor, it was caUed £mporia, because it resembled a rich 
market : but beyond this, and further along the coast as far as 
beyond the Syrtis Major, a sandy region extended the distance 
of 5 hundred miles, thinly inhabited by nomadic tribes, as the 
Lotophagi, Psylli, and Nasamones, and, after 3500, subjected to 
the Carthaginian dominion, by a treaty with Cyrene, defining the 
boundary. 

All the interior and south of Africa, from the northern bound- 
ary of Egypt and Sahara, is commonly named Ethiopia by the 
ancient geographers, with the vague division, as with Libya, into 
the exterior and interior. The term Ethiopian is more generally 
used, and in a generic rather than in a geogi^aphiccd sense, to 
designate those races of men, which are distinguished by a black, 
or, at least, a very dark skin, according to which there were 
also Ethiopians in the south of Asia, which geographical igno- 
rance frequently supposed connected with Africa. The few 
geographical notices of the Ethiopian countries, cannot be sepa- 
rated from their brief history, (v. below.) 

We proceed now to Europe; and those countries in which the 
Greek language was spoken, claim first our attention. 

On the south of mount Hsemus, whose high, woody ridge 
reaches from the Black Sea, neady to the shores of the Adriatic, 
where it connects with the lUyrian chain of mountains, which 
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proceeds from the Alps, is situated a peninsula of only moderate 
extent ; it contains hardly 24,000 square miles ; but abounds 
in what is remarkable in nature and history. The northern part 
of this peninsula contains Thrace, Macedonia, and a part of 
niyricum, but the southern part contains Thessaly and Epirus, 
Hellas and Peloponnesus. The first is traversed by the branches 
of the Hsemus, among which are the Rhodope, and Pangseus 
abounding in gold ; the last by the continuations of the Illyrian 
mountains, from which in this small country, chiefly in its south- 
em part, which we at present only consider, resulted an extra* 
ordinary variety of regions, as to climate and productions, and a 
multitude of positions fortified by nature. In both, nature seems 
to have had the express design, that no far-extending domination 
should arise, but that many tribes should prosper free and inde- 
pendent near one another, should adapt to themselves the advan- 
tages of the most different climates, and afford an example of the 
fullest developement of all the powers of man. 

The form of this country towards the seas operated still more 
powerfully, than this inequaUty of the soil, upon the progress 
and elevation of Grecian civilization. It is an almost universal 
truth, that^inland countries are later in obtaining civilization 
than coasts ; that the spirit and life of nations rise in proportion 
to the water communications, and especially in proportion to the 
points of contact with the sea. Compare for example Africa 
with Europe I — But now the Peloponnesus, with its broken, and 
deeply indented coasts, presents almost the figure of a vine-leaf. 
Hellas and Thessaly also exhibit the most multifarious vicissitude 
of eminences and depressions, of inlets and promontories ; all 
Greece, in fine, is surrounded on all sides by so many islands, 
which naturally belong to it, that it can be said with truth, no 
other country upon the face of the earth, with no larger surface, 
possesses a line of coasts so extended, so many points of contact 
with the sea, so many landings and ports. Was Greece, thus 
formed and situated in the centre of three parts of the world, not 
destined by nature herself, for the most active commerce, for the 
most restless life, for a multilateral reception and communica- 
tion, consequently, for a most speedy circulation of ideas and in- 
ventions, as well as merchandise ; for the conflux of nations as 
well as knowledge ? 

By a glance at the indented Grecian coasts, and the numerous 
Vol. I. o 4 
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islands, irregularly scattered as far as Asia Minor, it can hardly 
be doubted, that what several ancient authors assert, and to 
which also the extremely important Samothracian traditions, 
preserved by Diodorus, allude, is founded on truth ; namely, that 
once, where now the waves of the iEgean Sea roar, was a conti- 
nent, which was forcibly torn asunder by a great revolution of 
nature, and sunk in the abyss. Separate masses of rocks, now 
the islands of the Archipelago, and connected ranges of moun- 
tains, the basis of the Grecian soil in general, have braved the 
waves, and projected from that time with their rugged sides, as 
evidences of that fearful catastrophe, probably the same, by 
which the Black Sea broke through the Thracian Bosphorus 
and the Hellespont, and perhaps also the Mediterranean Sea, 
opened for itself, through the pillars of Hercules, a communica- 
tion with the Atlantic ocean. 

The climate of Greece and the whole of the Heemus-peninsula, 
is not so mild, as might be imagined from its latitude, and as 
is also generally supposed. In part, the easterly situation of 
the country, which throughout our continent causes a greater 
cold ; in part, the high and often snow-clad summits of the 
mountains produce, if we except some isolated plains, and 
vales opening to the meridian sun, a considerable coldness, 
which in ancient times, when yet most of the mountain heights 
were adorned with sacred woods, was sensibly increased in degree. 
We read that the nations of Gaul, under Brennus, could hardly 
support the cold at the foot of Parnassus, in the same latitude 
as Valencia, and that . the Hebrus, in Thrace, whose mouth 
was farther south than Rome, was frequently frozen over ; and 
indeed the expressions, with which Hesiod describes the winter 
of Ascra, in the same latitude as Naples, might, as Pauw cor- 
rectly observed, almost pass for a description of a winter in 
Poland. 

Accordingly the n^itions of Greece, as Hippocrates relates, 
enjpyed t(ie most fortunate climate, equally conducive to physical 
and moral strength ; for they had to fear neither the relaxation 
of the south, nor, since at least the summers were very warm, 
the obtuseness of the north. 

We shall give some details of the countries of Greece in their 
history. 
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After Greece, our attention is attracted to Italy, the mother 
country of the Roman Empire. 

The majestic Alpsj, the curve line of which measures 870 geo- 
graphical miles, and jthe highest peaks of which surpass in height 
all the mountains of the old continent, form the northern boun- 
dary of the celebrated Italy, called once, Oenotria, Ausonia, 
Saturnia,and by the Greeks Hesperia. This country is properly 
formed by the Appenines, which commence where the south- 
western Alps terminate near the sea, and extend at first north- 
east, and afterwards in a southeast direction as far as the extre- 
mity of this peninsula. The soil of Italy has been formed on 
and around this rough mass of mountains, which as that of 
Greece exhibits various traces of the force of water, and there- 
fore presents also frequent contrasts of naked rocks, with the 
most luxuriant vegetation. The long extended chain of the 
Apennines produces besides, as a dividing line of temperature 
and the watevs, a surprising variety of climates and productions 
in all the neighboring regions, and an instructive theatre for 
practicing the art of war. Many rivulets flow from both sides 
of the mountains, but they arrive, from the form of the peninsula, 
too soon to the sea, and, therefore, very few are navigable. It 
is only in upper Italy, by the confluence of the waters from the 
southern declivity of the Alps, that a large river, the Po, is 
formed ; which, after it has received from the north, the Tessino, 
the Oglio, the • Adda, and the Mincio, — all these flow through 
considerable lakes, — and from the south, the Trebia, with many 
other rivulets of the Alps and the Apennines, empties by seven 
mouths,— once thei% were only two, — into the Adriatic Sea. 

The other countries of Europe, which are mentioned in ancient 
history, as those especially where the Celtic language was 
spoken, are in part, already known to all, as to their situation 
and natural properties ; and in part, the narration of what was 
remarkable in them, in the earlier ages, is inseparable from their 
proper history. The last is the case with those vast regions of 
Asia and Africa, upon which only a faint and doubtful light falls 
in the ancient World, and of which we shall treat under the 
general rubric "History of the Nations on and without the 
boundary of Ancient Geography," as the Scythians; Iiraians, 
Chinese and Ethiopians. We shall give also, in part, some more 
particular description in Middle and Modern History. 



FIRST PERIOD. 



GENERAL HISTORY FROM ADAM TO CYRUS. 



FROM THE TEAK OF THE WORLD 1 TO 3535. TEAR BEFORE THE BIRTH OF 

CHRIST 3963-^558. 



I. 



GENERAL SURVEY. 



SUMMARY OF THE POLITICAL EVENTa 



We can relate nothing of what may be properly called States 
before the epoch at which Moses places the construction of the 
tower of Babylon. For the existence of true civil confederations 
in the antediluvian world, is only obscurel;^ indicated by himy 
and after the flood , the descendants of Noah appear to have re- 
mained until their dispersion, merely under a patriarchal form of 
government. The intelligible and credible accounts of the pro- 
fane writers, also, extend no farther back ; and the first kingdoms 
which are visible to us in the twilight of the distant past, are 
those which were founded on the banks of the Euphrates, Tigris 
and Nile. Of these, Egypt perhaps first rose to prosperity and 
power; but, notwithstanding its internal and external storms, 
and the warlike disposition of some of its rulers, the Egyptian 
natiooLgenerally limited itself to its own country, and first, under 
the Is^t dynasty of the Saites, fostered in peace and war, a more 
extensive intercourse with foreign countries. But at this time its 
grandeur had already declined, and it fell under Necho and 
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Psammenitus (this last happened in the following period, in an 
unequal contest with the rising monarchies of Central Asia). 

Here, already at an earlier time, the spirit of war had been 
excited. The traditions of Nimrod the mighty hunter, and of 
the conquests of Ninus and Semiramis, &c., show (which besides 
the analogy of history teaches) that men were compelled by force 
and terror to form political combinations, and that small hordes, 
by continual usurpations, have at length become exceedingly 
powerful. It is, indeed, impossible, with the chronological and * 
historical contradictions of the sources, to determine the destinies 
and vicissitudes of power, at different times, of Assyria, Babylon 
and Media ; but it appears that at first the Assyrian power ex- 
tended to a great distance, as far as Bactriana, perhaps to India. 
A revolution which happened under Sardanapalus, may have 
occasioned the gradual formation of three separate kingdoms, 
among which New-Assyria was again at first the most power- 
ful, but fell under the combined power of the flourishing Media, 
and Babylon, which had recovered strength under the Chal- 
dean princes ; whereupon all these countries were united by a 
second revolution into one great empire, the Medo-Persian. 

The dominion of New- Assyria and*New-Babylon, which now 
devolved upon the, Persians, had also extended itself over Syria, 
Phoenicia, Palestine and the confines of Arabia. The Syrian 
principalities, as well as the kingdoms of Judah and Israel, into 
which the Hebrew state was separated after a short prosperity, 
might ascribe their ruin to the degradation of the people, and 
the incessant hostilities by which their strength was mutually 
diminished. Phoenicia, which however rose again, had fallen, 
because natural right and well-acquired glory, love of peace and 
useful industry, are no protection against the sword of a power* 
fdl conqueror. The less powerful nations of the beautiful aikl 
large peninsula of Asia Minor, experienced the same — among 
them were the flourishing Greek colonial cities — which were 
altogether swallowed up by the warlike Lydia, and then with 
this, fell before the still stronger kingdom of Persia. The sea jwe- 
vented its further extension, otherwise, perhaps, Greece, in its 
disunion, might also have become st prey of this power; fop yet 
the small Greek hordes had hardly begun to rise from barbarism, 
neither had they, the destruction of Troy excepted, given one 
proof of their national strength. But an active life, a daring 
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heroic spirit, they had already exhibited ; the love of freedom 
and patriotism had already been highly inflamed; partial and 
transient unions had given them a foresight of what the united 
Greeks might do ; and Sparta and Athens had already laid the 
foundation of their future greatness. 

The nations residing further to the west — in Italy, Sicily and 
Africa — ^played a less important political part in this period. 
Rome is hardly mentioned, and Carthage, although at that time 
powerful, is withdrawn from our view by the obscurity of its 
history. In a still higher degree, this is true of the far-extended 
Celts, Scythians, Ethiopians, and Indians, with whose compre- 
hensive and generic denomination, geographical ignorance peopled 
the four extremities of the earth ; and China, although its exist- 
ence evidently ascends to the highest antiquity, is for the system 
of ancient history, as if not in existence. 

We must not seek in the infancy of mankind and states, a refined 
art of government, the combinations of a far-working policy, 
and a complicated action of national relation^. Every nation 
pursues nearly its own particular course, unconcerned about all 
others, with which it is not most intimately connected. There 
are, therefore, perhaps, some judicious and even artful negotia- 
tions, but systems of policy are not yet formed ; and although 
commerce increases the points of contact, few nations are yet 
engaged in an extensive trade ; most of them are guided by 
passion rather than by the interest of the state, and their policy 
is the sword. 

CIVILIZATION. 

We find in this period already most of the degrees of civilization, 
yet by far the greater part of the countries are still inhabited by 
hunters and nomades, consequently by barbarians or semi-barba- 
rians. But climatic and other influences produce evidently a 
great diflference in the civilization of northern and southern 
tribes, as well as those which are nearer to, or more distant 
from, commercial intercourse. Also, many isolated seats of re- 
" finement flourish in the colonies of Asia Minor, Greece, Phoe- 
nicia, Carthage, &c., and even in the country of the Scythians, 
and Celts, and among the Libyans. The earliest seats of civil- 
ization, and, indeed, of luxury and eflfeminacy, were India, 
Egypt, and the countries on the Euphrates. Upon the Syrian 
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cbasty Phoenicia especially, and besides a great part of Asia Minor, 
obtained by commerce an early civilization, but from these the 
seed of a higher, although later matured civilization, was scat- 
tered upon the soil of Greece and Italy. 

The immediate causes of the original elevation of civilization 
in separate countries are related in their particular histories. 
Here, are only some few considerations about its first and most 
general bases. 

Awakened by external circumstances, mostly by necessity, the 
intellectual power of man is developed. The connexion of cir- 
cumstances—of nature and society— operates continually upon 
it, guiding, forming, advancing or restraining. What one man 
has invented, becomes easily the common property of many, and 
succeeding generations build upon the foundations laid by their 
ancestors. Thus, tradition becomes continually richer, and is 
spread as a swelling stream with many branches over the nations 
of the earth. Many it has not yet reached at all, or only by 
scanty channels ; often by the course of events, a branch is 
diverted from the soil which it anteriorly fertilized, or it loses 
itself in neglected ground. However natural this general des- 
cription may be, and however satisfactory it may be to the 
learned, to explain the origin, growth and character of the 
civilization and intellectual culture of particular nations from 
such collected data; yet besides these, two more extensive 
powers operate, without which our spirit perhaps would be yet 
in its infancy : accident and the divine spark of genius. Many 
inventions, as that of glass, with which whole series of others, and 
the perfection of the most important branches pf science, as 
optics, astronomy, are connected, have not been the result of the 
general relations, according to time, place and society, but of a 
detached accident ; (that is to say in our eyes ;) and the favoura- 
ble combination of circumstances would have produced only a 
late and imperfect civilization, if some superior spirits had not 
appeared, who, as it were, received immediately from heaven, the 
sanction to instruct mankind ; and, blessed with powers exceed- 
ing the measure of common nature, to enlighten and ennoble 
their race. It is true, that much that is related of such great 
instructers of nations, is only fable, or at least fanatical exagge- 
rations ; but even had there never been an Oannes among the 
Babylonians, a Hermes among the Egyptians, a Thoth or They th 
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in Phoenicia, a Sommona-Kodom in Eastern Asia, yet there cer* 
tainly arose in times anterior to historical knowledge, here and 
there, extraordinary geniuses, v/hich as Orpheus with the Greeks, 
or later M anco-Kapak in Peru, by a higher inherent power broke 
the path of knowledge among rude nations ; and continually some 
great spirits have gone before, on this path, as radiant lights to 
the rest of their race. 

Yet inventions, arts and sciences belong to mankind only 
in so far as they pass in eflfect, and posse^isiou, from indi- 
viduals to many. The channels or means to this are chiefly two : 
Language and Writing; the first may be termed an immediate 
work of the divine structure, the second an invention of man, but 
the pride of his understanding. 

LANGUAGE AND WRTTING. 

Langcage is as ancient as ,oci^, or properly since man with 
a few- sad exceptions — always and everjrwhere lives in society, 
as ancient as mankind. We are indebted to it, for all the bles- 
sings of sociality, all the flowers of humanity and civilization ; 
and what Herder says, is equally true and beautiful : '^ The lyre 
of Amphion has not built cities, no magic wand has transformed 
deserts into gardens : Language has done it, that great source 
of sociality." 

How has language, this inestimable and wonderful gift of 
heaven originated ? Was it innate in man, or has he formed it 
himself? Many have maintained the first, which is at va- 
riance with the analogy of all nature. The capacity of speech 
is, indeed, innate in man, but it must, as all his dispositions and 
faculties, be developed and cultivated, by external causes. Seve- 
ral excellent writers have shown what a long gradation must be 
passed in the formation of a regular language. We abstain from 
this investigation, which is foreign to our object. 

But what was the first language of men ? We ccmsider this 
question unanswerable. But it is sufficient to know, that the 
first remained not the sole one, but that there arose many difier- 
ent languages ; and, indeed, according to the words of Moses, by 
the confusion of languages, that ensued at the construction of the 
tower of Babylon, by means of a divine prodigy ; but according 
to the reasonable explanation, as a natural and necessary conse- 
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quence of the dispersion, then, or whenever it happened, of men 
into all the regions of the world. For now, the vocal organs of 
different tribes were modified by the powerful influence of diflfer- 
ent cliwates, manner of life, subsistence, &c. ; the ideas and 
fillings of nations were determined by circumstances and rela- 
tions in a thousand different ways ; and consequently, the lan- 
guage also^or the expression of those ideas and feelings, contains 
as many peculiarities or particular characters. 

Now» since language is the result of the manner of thinking 
and feeling of nations, produced by climate, occupation, form of 
government, religion, manners, and accident, it affi>rds the in- 
quirer a pretty certain indication of that manner of thinking; a 
scale, according to which the mental improvement, civilization^ 
and character of nations may be determined and compared. 

Language is not only a source of knowledge, but also a co' 
operating cause of the civilization and character of nations. It 
reacts upon the spirit from which it proceeded. Produced and 
determined by the realm of ideas and feelings of a nation, it be- 
comes the instrument, and basis of the further extension of this 
realm, and accordingly its influences may be either progressive 
or retrograde. 

B.ut language is immediately intelligible only to a small circle ; 
its sounds soon die away, an4 what oral tradition carries to dis- 
tant countries and times, is easily disfigured, so as to be 
unintelligible. Writing supplies this defect, and gives to 
the edifice of human improvement, until then tottering, a firm 
foundation. '^ The mortal who invented this means to fetter the 
fiigitive spirit, not only in words, but in letters, worked as a God 
among men." — Herder. *^ 

JAany great inventions have originated from accident, or a 
fortunate thought. Writing with letters was the late perfection 
of an idea, which progressed slowly and gradually ; the history 
of which we are able to give with some precision. Man, who so 
gladly erects monuments to himself and others, to whom it is a 
pleasure and necessity to retain in his memory so many events, 
could, perhaps, find no simpler and easier means for the true 
preservation of such remembrances, than the designing or paint- 
ing of the action, person, object, &c., of which he would retain 
the remembrance. We cannot doubt, that, even in the most 
remote antiquity, such means were already employed^ and tbat> 

Vol. I. H 
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for example, the Egyptians and Chinese, long before the inven- 
tion of their hieroglyphical and verbid writing, made use of 
painting. The extended employment of the last, produced 
according to the degree and progress of the general civilization 
of nations, in a natural way, its gradual perfection and transfor- 
mation, into what is properly termed writing. 

The use of painting was wearisome and painful, and could 
serve immediately only for the description of visible objects. It 
was, therefore, abridged, since perhaps, instead of the whole 
thing, only a part, or a circumstance, was painted, and those 
objects which do not strike the eye, by analogous images. 

It is in the representation of one object by another, which by 
some reference is fitted to recall the idea of the first, that the 
essence of hieroglyphics consists ; the use of which has been with 
no people so refined, so extended, so permanent as with the 
Egyptians. It is the medium between writing and painting, and 
participates in the characters of both. 

It will be readily conceived that as the use of hieroglyphics 
was multiplied, and more remote analogies employed in their 
formation, their signification became less expressive and intelli- 
gible, and that soon their sense must have been comprehended 
by the assistance of the memory, rather than by that of the 
* imdginatian. Still more was this the case, when the hiero- 
glyphics were further abridged for the alleviation of the writer, 
and only their exterior contour delineated, which some have 
termed the current writing of hieroglyphics, and the designation 
of objects at first natural, or at least symbolical, was gradually 
converted into arbitrary marks. Now the knowledge of the 
properties of the«fhing which served for a symbol, was no longer 
necessary, but merely an artificial combination of the same with 
the thing designated, and the recalling of the last by the memory, 
and this writing was changed, as CondUlac says, " imperceptibly 
into the CJiinese verbal writing." In the idea, however, there is a 
great difference between them, since the verbal writing is no 
longer the indication of objects, which are spoken of, but the 
denotation of the sounds, by which they are expressed. 

Verbal writing is more definite and rich than hieroglyphics ; 
but with the immense number of signs which it requires, it will 
always be either defective, if it has not so many signs, or if it 
has them, too difllcult to learn. 
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It needs Chinese stupor to persist with such a writings and not 
to adopt syllabic and at length literal 'writing, the invention of 
which was difficult indeed, but its imitation is easy. This 
analysis of words into letters and their denotation, are properly 
the great invention, which makes the most important epoch in 
the history of mankind, and the participation of which, produces 
so essential a difference between nations and the classes of a 
nation. 

We reasonably ask : who then was the author of so sublime an 
invention 1 But no one answers us and says definitely who shall 
receive our thanks. It is true, the oldest tradition ascribes it to 
the wonderful Phcenician Thauthy Thot, or Theyth; but pro- 
bably such a one has never lived; and he is, perhaps, the same 
with the fabulous Hermes of the Egyptians. But whatever the 
name of the inventor might be, he was probably a Phcenician. 
The most ancient alphabet that we know, is the Phoenician* 
From this, not only the Jewish is derived, but also the Greek, 
(tradition asserts it to have been brought by Cadmus to Thebes,) 
as is proved by the names, form, and order of their principal 
letters, and all the alphabets of the west are mediately derived 
from the Phomician. 



11. 

DETAILED HISTORY OF THE FIRST PERIOD. . 

THE ANTEDILUVIAN WORLD. 

It is evident that the earth is infinitely older, than the human 
species. It bears in its interior and upon its surface, the most 
infallible traces of various transformations, and it is undeniable 
that several worlds or series of beings, were extinguished upon it, 
before the present species awoke to existence. From the diflferent 
strata which form the crust of the earth, in which in a wonder- 
ful variety, the traces, now of the power of fire, now of water, 
and now the petrifactions of plants and animals are shown, for 
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which a living prototype is sought in vain ; from the masses of 
marine animals and plants, which lie petrified upon the summits 
of many mountains ; from the separation of mountains, islands, 
and the shores of the sea, and from many other geognostic obser- 
vations, naturalists have proved those important positions, in 
the most incontestable manner, and at the same time shown, that 
our earth, once, probably immediately before its last principal 
transforipation, was a universal ocean, and all land, the bottom 
of the sea. But how this universal ocean disappeared, how the 
dry land rose gradually from its depth, and the new vegetable 
and animal nature, was awakened upon it, upon this, the acute 
inquirer can obtain nothing more than conjectures. Moses relates 
all this to us precisely, and circumstantially, with the confidence 
of a spectator ; and it cannot be mistaken, that his representation, 
as popular as it is in its diction and images, contains in reality, 
according to a more Uberal interpretation, a profound sense, and 
philosophical truth. The historian ^ however, resigns such an 
interpretation to the naturalist and geologist. 

The origin also of man, the lord of the terrestrial creation, and 
its ultimate object, is profoundly portrayed. From earth he is 
formed, for earth is the radical substance of his body ; but the 
rational soul, which it shelters, is of divine origin, as an efHuence 
and similitude of the celestial spirit. A companion of life is pre- 
sented to him, who is flesh of his flesh, and blood of his blood, in 
order that she also henceforth may be inseparable from him, and 
be as one being with him. Who can mistake, that we^are all de- 
scended from him, the man ofearth{Aj)AM),Q.nd from her, the livings 
(Ev£),sinceweallhave the same nature, essence, and destination? 

The history of the first human beings, is related with the same 
philosophical truth as their <»*igin. Their first abode was a gar^ 
den, therefore, a mild and favoured country, such as the new-bom 
man, without art and experience, required for the support of his 
existence. The geographical situation also of Paradise is so 
described, that the unbiassed philosophical historian of mankind, 
recognizes- in it, the spot where he himself places the original 
seat of our species. A mountainous country, lying easterly from 
anterior Asia, where several large rivers rise ; consequently the 
central extent of high As*a, from which according to the re- 
searches of naturalists, the greatest number of vegetaUe and 
ammal species, important for man are derived, therefore pecu- 
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liarly adapted to be bis first bome^as well as the central point of 
his further dissemination. 

But soon the innocence of Paradise was lost Seduced by the 
8^:pent, our first parents tasted the forbidden fruit of the tree of 
knowledge^ and for that, were punished by expulsion from Para- 
dise and other physical evils ; in fine, also, by the destiny of mor- 
tality. The signification of this apologue is obvious, which has 
the object, as many other attempts of national teachers, to re- 
concile the experience of innumerable evils in the world, with 
|he idea of an all-wise, good and omnipotent Creator. It appears, 
then, as a philosopheme, which represents physical evU oidy, as 
the consequence and punishment of moral evil. Consequently, 
it is similar to the box o( Pandora^ and several other fables of 
different nations, showing the same tendency. But the Mosaic 
fable is distinguished by more true and significant images ; << a 
single forbidden tree is in Paradise," says Herder^ very beauti- 
fully, '' and this tree bears, in the persuasion of the serpent, the 
fruit of divine Wisdom, to which man aspires. Could he aspire 
to anything more sublime ? Could iie be more ennobled in his 
fall V 

With a sad countenance, we peruse the original hist(»y of- 
man. Its first leaf is stained with a fearful crime— jTra^'cufe. 
Has the venerable Moses also painted with truth here ? Should 
Cain and Abd be considered the representatives of the whole 
race ? their hostile relation as a representation of our general 
natural condition ? Alas ! a sad yes must be our reply. It is 
philosophically true, and confirmed by the history of Nations, that 
the natural {unsocial) relation of man to man, is a condition of 
war, of all against all. How could this relation of blood-stained 
freedcHn be painted more forcibly, how more fearfully represented, 
than by a scene of fratricide ? 

It is the feeling of the grievances of such a hostile state, which, 
according to the precepts of philosophy, compels men to form 
social unions. Traces of such unions, already, in the antedilu- 
vian world, lie in the separation of employments, in the founding 
of cities, and in the preference of the children of God before the 
children of men. Tyrants might, perhaps, also soon rise from ill- 
regulated constitutions, who, with brutal force, and the edge of 
the newly-invented sword, combined the authority of the ruler, 
and threatened to eternalize the oppression of mankinds 
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The symbolical representation passes gradually into the pro- 
perly historical representation ; and thus Moses gradually changes 
the history of Mankind into that of his own nation and tribe. He 
yet relates two great general events, the flood and the dispersion 
of nations. These require a more particular examination. 



THE DELUGE AND DISPERSION OF NATIONS. 

Whbjt mankind had swerved from the right path, and threat- 
ened to sink, by gross, sensual enjoyments, and the abuse of 
power, into irremediable corruption, God resolved to extirpate 
them by a general flood. By continuous torrents of rains, and the 
bursting of the sources of the ocean, the waters swelled above the 
summits of the mountains, and everything living was 8wallowe4 
up in the waves, with the sole exception of Noah, who, with his 
family, and single pairs of each kind of animals, preserved him- 
self in an ark, which he had constructed according to a divine 
direction. 

The ark of Noah rested upon mount Ararat (whether this 
mountain was one of the Armenian or Mesopotamian mountains, 
or the distant Paropamisus, we presume not to determine), and 
those who were saved, settled in that place. Later, the descend- 
ants of Noah, or at least a part of them, forsake the vicinity of 
that mountain, and proceed southwesterly down to the banks of 
the lower Euphrates into Babylon, a country rich in pasturage, — 
or into the plain of Shinar, where they, 153 years after the 
deluge, undertook the construction of the great tower, which, as 
an obstacle to the more sppedy dissemination of mankind over 
the earth, displeased the Deity, and therefore, was frustrated 
by the prodigy of the confusion of languages. 

Whether these Hebrew traditions are mere fables or relate to 
real facts, L e. to the true history of the tribe, is uncertain. 
They appear, however, in the first hypothesis as improper, and 
in both, as unimportant for the history of the World. With 
many nations we find traditions of great deluges, which happen- 
ed in distant times, and it is not improbable, that in the infancy 
of the earth, when the strife of the elements, perhaps, was not 
yet perfectly composed, and the beds of the rivers were not yet 
disposed and sufliciently deep, here and there great inundations 
occurred, and that an inundation of a large extent oi country. 
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beyond the boundaries of which the geographical knowledge of its 
simple inhabitants did not extend, appeared to them, as a deluge 
of the world — ^because it befell their world. The scientific inquirer 
recognizes, however, 4n such deluges only partial events, and 
does not confound them with the primordial submersion of the 
earth by a universal ocean, which undeniably preceded, from 
many indications, and which was anterior to the creation of 
Adam. He admits, therefore, Noah by no means to be a second 
ancestor of mankind; but is contented with the first ancestor, 
Adam, if he is inclined to admit such a general origin any- 
where. He by no means appropriates to histofy the accessory 
circumstances related by Moses, of what is called the deluge, 
which are connected with the description of it, as a divine punish- 
ment, but resigns them to theologians. 

According to such views, he necessarily rejects every theory 
of the population of the earth, which is confined to the sons of 
Noah : Shem, Ham, and Japhet ; and he knows, that, in the time 
of those sons, or their nearest descendants, according to Moses' 
representation, already nations and kingdoms actually existed in 
Asia and Africa, which, therefore, originated not frbm the pos- 
terity of Noah. These last may, indeed, have sent colonies 
among these nations, perhaps also have occasioned the founda- 
tion of some new states ; but they were not the only founders of 
them. 

Concerning the progress of the population of the earth, if we 
derive it from one ancestor (we name him without hesitation 
Adam),to which a practical interest, and especially an interest 
based upon the law of reason, urges ; only a few principles of 
general import can be established, which, for the most part, are 
reasonable conjectures, rather than facts actually proved. They 
are the following : 

a. The original residence of man, the Paradise, must, perhaps, 
be placed on that large assemblage of mountains, which are ele- 
vated with a lofty and far-extended ridge over Central Asia; 
and, at the formation of the earth out of the universal ocean, 
must have early arisen from the water, and afforded the first 
habitable surface for man and animals. Many valleys are situ- 
ated to the south, and display, opening to the benign rays of the 
sun, the most luxuriant plenitude of life, the richest vegetable 
and animal garden of the earth. One of these, (shall we say with 
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Herder and others, indicate positively Kashmir^ which still bears 
tlie name of the terrestrial Paradise?) was, perhaps, the chosen 
natal place, the first home of man, and, if we consider the many 
evidences of an early improvement in Hindostan, its traditions 
and customs, which have descended from the most remote ages, 
we shall be readily induced to designate, at least by conjecture, 
the range of mountains, which forms the boundary of northern 
India, as that sacred place. 

b. Thence, at the foot of the mountains, extending towards the 
east and west, and then pursuing the winding course of the 
rivers, the children of men might soon replenish the plains of 
southern and western Asia, leaving isolated tracts between va- 
cant, which, as less fertile or inaccessible, diverted the course of 
population. 

c. The sea, which at first presented a barrier to the progress 
of population, must have become, by the advancement of know- 
ledge, the best means for its promotion. Over the Persian, and 
farther, over the Arabian gulf, the Asiatics might have early 
reached the African coast ; and Egypt received not over Suez» 
but from Ethiopia, (Nubia and Abyssinia) its most ancient inhabi- 
tants and the greater part of its population. 

d. But far more numerous swarms of men passed over tJie 
Mediterranean Sea. From the western coast of Asia, the greater 
part of the islands, and nearly all the coasts of the Sea and its 
deep gulfs, were gradually, mediately or immediately populated. 
Every settlement became a new central point of further exten- 
sion, and here, Asia, Africa and Europe, by such colonies, have 
reciprocally, and multifariously enriched one another. 

6. These colonists also penetrated gradually from the coasts 
into the interior of Africa and Europe, and there mingled with 
the tribes, which met them, there from the south, and here from 
the north. 

/. More slowly than the south of Asia, but yet early, the 
north of Asia was traversed also by tribes of men. Here, also, 
rivers had previously designated the path of population, although 
it advanced more slowly, and less abundantly into this inhospita- 
Ue clime. The more hardy tribes wandered about in the wilder- 
ness, until after a long westerly course, they ^arrived at the 
shores of the Baltic. Here, they turned generally to the south, 
and united, in the interior of our part of the world, with those 
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numerous swanns» which it had already received from the east 
and south. 

Whether, already, in the first period all the paths of population 
here indicated, were replenished, cannot be positively asserted. 
How fsT historical knowledge extends in this period, we have 
remarked above. But some remarkable migrations, with their 
more particular geographical and chronological determinations 
in this, and the following periods, will find their appropriate place 
in the history of separate nations. 

We will yet merely remark here, that, indeed, the adoption of 
several ancestors may be defended with reasons of some import- 
ance, based especially upon the striking generic difference of 
the principal races of our species ; and that, in particular, the 
attention of the thinker is claimed with perfect justice by the 
doctrine of three such principal races; viz: 1. The Europeo- 
Arabian or Caucasian. 8. Mongolian. 3. The Ethiopian, or 
Negro tribe ; and consequently, of at least three different sources 
of population; viz: 1. the southern declivity of the chain of 
mountains, from the Himmaleh mountains, as far- as Caucasus ; 
2. the plateau of high Asia, from the Mustag to the Altay ; 3. 
that of the mountains of the moon in Africa. 



fflSTORY OF THE HEBREWS. 



THE MOST ANCIENT HISTORY AS FAR AS MOSES. 

Two centuries had elapsed, since the posterity of Noah, dis- 
persing, had removed from Shinar, when Abram, (born 1947, 
afterwards called Abraham, and descended from Shem through 
Peleg,) went from Ur, in Chaldea, or the northern part of Meso- 
potamia, southerly to Haran, and later from that place to Ca- 
naan, (2022). Canaan was yet only thinly populated, and the 
foreign emir, so he would be called at present, could find there, 
along the Jordan, and further into the country, sufficient pas- 
turage for his numerous herds. He was called by the inhabitants, 
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Eber, t. e. he who has come from the other side (of the Euphrates ;) 
hence his posterity are still called Hebrews. But, not only the 
Hebrews, who are also called Israelites, from an enigmatical sur- 
name of his grandson Jacob, and Jews, from Judah, the son of 
the last, who was eminently blessed with posterity; but also 
many tribes of the Arabians derive their descent from him. 
Virtue, patriarchal dignity and wealth, made hini renowned 
already in life ; and, even at this distant time, his name is men- 
tioned by the nations of the east with veneration. 

His later travels, and the events of his after-life, as well as 
those of his son Isaac, and his grandson Jacob, contain, it is true, 
some description of patriarchal manners; they are, however, 
only of little importance to general history. One of Jacob's sons, 
Joseph, who, by a series of romantic and wonderful events, be- 
came grand vizier of the Egyptian king, and merited this fortune 
by virtue and wisdom, called his father and brothers, with their 
families, to Egypt, where they continued in the country Goshen, 
which was granted to them — probably the f^astui^ lands and 
deserts situated around Mount Casius, and fuilher to the south. 
Their nomadic habits prevented them from mingling with the 
Egyptians, and they lived according to their own customs. But, 
when a new royal family ascended the throne, and the services 
of Joseph were gradually forgotten, the ancient hatred of the 
Egyptians against every pastoral nation was revived, and a natu- 
ral apprehension arose concerning the rising increase of the 
Israelitish horde. They were compelled to forsake their idle, 
perhaps, also, predatory, nomadic life; to build cities, and to 
practice civil occupations, according to the Egyptian custom; 
and they who complied reluctantly with all this, were made to 
feel aversion, oppression, and unjust violence. 

In these times of affliction, a son was bom to Amram, of the 
house of Levi, (2373). His name, Moses, (in Coptic, Maudsche, 
one who is preserved from the water,) refers to the fate of his 
eventful infancy. Doomed to perish in the water, and rescued 
from the waves by' the king's daughter, he received at the court 
a careful education, and instruction in all the knowledge of the 
Egyptian priests. But, more than educatii^ could bestow on 
him, had been bestowed by nature or by God ; he possessed an 
elevated, manly soul, was independent, ardently attached to 
liberty, and attained virtue and wisdom by native strength. 
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He saw once an Igraelite abused by an Egyptian, and killed 
the latter : he then fled to Mjdian, where, during many years, 
he tended the herds of a noble Arabian, in the vales of Sinai. 

The divine call which he received there for the deliverance of 
his nation, and the manner in which he and his brother Aaron 
accomplished their mission at the court of Pharoah, are veiled in 
mysterious darkness. But we forbear reasonably to touch upon 
this, and many other Mosaic prodigies, but especially such as the 
narrator derived from the ancient Hebrew traditions. In those 
miracles, however, which Moses narrates as experienced and 
efected by himself, we can often discern a real fact very dis- 
tinctly, upon which the narration is founded, Which easily took 
the form of a miracle, sometimes, by its peculiar nature, some- 
times by the enthusiasm of those upon whom it operated, and 
perhaps, also, by a sage policy of the narrator, which was adapt- 
ed to the time. 

The nation which Moses led out of Egypt, was in no respect 
adapted to the accomplishment of his great designs. He wished 
to conquer a country inhabited by warlike tribes, and to form of 
the Israelites a nation which should be free and independent, and 
should adhere to the service of Jehovah. But their long slavery 
in Egypt had dejected their spirits ; inured to servitude, they 
feared the liberty which was connected with abnegations, and 
in their first privation, dastardly desired to return to the flesh- 
pots of Egypt. They were, besijJes, insolent and unruly as the 
slave who thinks himself escaped from the rod; refractory to 
their leader, who had arisen from the midst of them, unless he 
daily surrounded himself with the terrors of Jehovah, and perhaps, 
qualified for the devastation of countries, but not for the founda- 
tion of a durable political union. Moses, then, gave up the whole 
generation, and placed his hopes upon their descendants, who as 
strong free-born children of the desert, but yet accustomed to 
order and law, and by the service of Jehovah closely combined 
into one nation, might, one day, in the reconquered country of 
their fathers, unmingled and uncorrupted by other nations, be 
able to maintain an independent and honorable existence. AH 
the regulations of Moses were directed to this grand object ; and 
this explains even the severity with which he treated the Canaan- 
ites. It was not, however, the divine spirit, which is a spirit 
of love and justice, that suggested to Moses those inhuman laws 
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againdt Canaan; but, enthusiastically captivated by this great 
principal idea, he pursued it (which has happened to many other- 
wise excellent men) regardless of all the remonstrances of justice 
and humanity. However, he himself saw not the consummation 
of his work, for when he had invaded Canaan unsuccessfully on 
' the south, and then passing around Edom, pressed forward from 
the east towards the Jordan, he perceived his end approaching. 
From a mountain, he yet surveyed the beautiful country allotted 
to his nation, now invigorated ; and joined his fathers. (2493.) 
Since that time, three and thirty centuries have rolled away, 
and still his name lives more than any other mortal name in the 
veneration of nations. 



JOSHUA AND THE JUDGES. 

With the death of Moses, and the conquest of Palestine, a new 
period commences in the Hebrew history. For now a united, 
settled, agricultural nation is formed, from a loosely connected, 
unsteady, nomadic multitude, which, by the strength and in- 
dependence that the Mosaic laws give them, for the first time, 
take an important part in the history of the World. Moses 
himself, it is true, conquered only the country which is situated 
east of the Jordan, and there the tribes Reuben, Gad, and the 
half-tribe Manasseh, established themselves. 

Palestine Proper, in which, after this, the remaining tribes 
resided, was first subdued by the arms of Joshua, who in a san- 
guinary war of six years' duration, extirpated the greater part of 
the Canaanites. But at length the spirit of the victors relented, 
and a miserable remnant of inhabitants were tolerated in the 
country, yet oppressed and tributary. The principal tie, which 
united the Israelites, therefore the basis of their national power, 
was the service of Jehovah. But instead of adhering to it, tliey 
showed rather an inclination to renounce it, and to worship the 
idols of their neighbours and the nations they had subdued. By 
this means, the tie was broken ; and they were separated into as 
'many nations as tribes, which were reciprocally lacerated by 
intestine wars. The subjugated nations, and the hostile tribes 
of the adjacent countries profited by this state of dissolution, and 
made the imprudent Israelites frequently feel the effect of their 
reviving power and their vengeance. They became, by turns. 
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subject to almost all their neighbours, and their wise men might, 
with justice, explain such a misfortune as a natural punishment 
for the desertion of the. true God. But as often as they retorned 
to his worship, and consequently, restored the tie of their union, 
they became again powerful, and exercised, under freely elected 
extraordinary leaders, or military chiefs (Schophetim, who are 
commonly although falsely called judges,), severe retaliation. 

The internal affairs of the Hebrews were conducted in this 
period by princes of the tribes, and eiders, with the preponde-. 
rating influence of the high priest, until he aspired to the here- 
ditary possession of the combined civil and ecclesiastical supre- 
macy, and by this means, threatened the people with an unlimited 
despotism. The insolence and crimes of the sons of Eli and 
Samuel, opened the eyes of the people, and they desired a king. 
In vain Samuel represented to them, as a prudent and interested 
defender of the theocracy, the dangers of royalty in the most 
aflfecting manner ; they persisted in their demand, until at length 
Samuel consented, and with an artful policy, an6inted a man to 
be king (2916) from one of the smallest families of the most 
unimportant tribe, Benjamin ; from whom, although he had dis- 
tinguished himself by his spirit and his courage, the priest, who 
had elevated him from the dust, had no reason to apprehend any 
material restriction of his usurped power. 

THE KINGS. 

Saul was recognized as king, and the third period of the He- 
brew history commences with this institution of royalty, in 
which the condition, and the internal and external relations of 
Israel, experienced 'an essential alteration. For not until now, 
when a stronger central power brought order and firmness into 
the government, a higher prosperity and civilization could arise ; 
not until now, when the political tie was associated with the reli- 
gious, the power of the nation could operate externally with suc- 
cess. Yet both were^ visible only in a very slight degree under 
the first reign, since they were disturbed by the fatal contention 
between the royal and sacerdotal powers. For Samuel was un- 
willing to let his legitimate authority pass into the hands of an 
impious king. Saul was too wicked to submit to the guidance 
of the prophet. Saul, because he presumed not to follow the 
commands of the prophet, which were inspired by Omnipotence, 
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Still more, because he once^ in the absence of Samuel, dared to 
sacrifice himself, was, as the prophet said, rejected by God, and 
according to a mandate from heaven, Samuel secretly anointed 
David of the tribe of Judah anti-king. Thus the last years of Saul 
were troubled by civil war, accompanied with thq desolations of 
a foreign war. The unfortunate king, after he had lost a decisive 
battle against the Philistines, the ever vigilant enemy of Israel, 
and had seen three of his sons bleed in it, voluntarily closed his 
eyes in the night of death (2929). But although the word of the 
prophet, the fame of many achievements, and the zeal of his 
numerous tribe contended for David, yet the other eleven tribes, 
during several years, adhered to Ishbosheth, the son of Saul, until 
he and his general, Abner, fell by the sword of assassins; where- 
upon David was recognized as king by all Israel (2937). 

David respected the prophet, and wasrespected by him, and by 
such a connexion, confirmed the royalty. However, much public 
and domestic misfortune befell him, generally as a consequence 
of his errors, flis children dishonoured themselves by incest and 
fratricide ; two sons rebelled against a too indulgent father, who, 
in his flight before Absalom, while among his nation raged the 
scourge of war, pestilence, and famine, might, indeed, have 
envied the meanest of his subjects. If we forbear a stricly moral 
inquiry, David was a wise, powerful, and as to the principal 
form of his government, also a glorious king. All the hostile 
neighbours of Israel, the Philistines, Amalekites, the wealthy 
Edomites, the Moabites, and Amonites, and many remaining 
tribes, were vanquished and subjugated; by the remarkable 
Nesibenian war, a great part of Syria fell into his power, and he 
ruled from Egypt as far as the Euphrates, and towards the 
mountains of Armenia. He concluded a treaty of commerce 
with Tyre, and obtained from there, the cedars with which he 
constructed a palace upon Jebus, the citadel of Jerusalem, which 
he had taken from the Jebusites. The region of this city is 
poorly watered, and besides, in part, a sad desert. But the court 
of the king attracted there, men, treasures, and proud magnifi- 
cence, whilst the more remote provinces were impoverished. 
The establishment of a permanent residence, oper^ited in general 
powerfully upon the spirit of the government, and the condition 
of the nation ; which, however, became strikingly visible under 
Solomon. For, the dying David, seduced by the intrigues of 
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fiathsheba, liad appointed this young son, his successor, and 
rejected the claims of Adonijah his older son. 

Solomon ascended the throne 2969. The fame of his wisdom 
preceded him, and filled the people with high expectation. He 
fulfilled only imperfectly and for a, short time, their expectation. 
After he had confirmed his domini<»i, by the blood of the opposite 
party, he subdued, it is true, the small remnant of the Canaanites, 
but he lost the more important Edom and the pearl of David's 
conquests, the strong Damascus ; and, if he in the beginning, 
elevated the industry of his nation, established a lucrative exter- 
nal commerce, embellished Jerusalem vnth magnificent edifices, 
called forth the most beautiful flower of Hebrew literature by 
encouragement and example, all this good he annihilated again 
by prodigality, luxury and despotic oppression. The splendor 
which surrounded his throne, the unbeheld magnificence of his 
temple of Jehovah, and other wonders of P/uenician art blinded 
the simple Hebrews. In the tone of enthusiasm, they praised the 
vnsdom of Solomon ; but they felt also painfully unaccustomed 
servitude, imposts and all the outrage of a Sultan's government. 
At last, Solomon disgraced himself even by despicable supersti- 
tion and idolatry. The priests of Jehovah kindled the discontent, 
which was secretly glimmering among the people. Jeroboam 
was consecrated anti-king, yet he could not support himself, and 
was obliged to flee to Egypt. 



THE DIVISION OF THE KINGDOM INTO ISRAEL AND JUDAH.- 

THE FALL OF BaFH. 

But after Solomon's death (3008) insurrection was inflamed 
anew by the imprudent severity of his son Rehoboam. Because 
he would not mitigate the imposts, which could not be afforded, 
ten tribes revolted from the house of David. Judah and Benja- 
min only remained faithful ; Jeroboam became king of the others. 
By this means, the Hebrew state was durably separated into two 
hostile kingdoms, which in a stricter sense were callecT Judah 
and IsraeL 

Both, according to their external and internal relations, con- 
tained the germ of destruction^ For since political separation 
was accompained with religious, a sincere reconciliation betweea 
them could never be expected ; and, since both kingdoms were 
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nearly equal in power, their continued dissension necessarily pro- 
duced a reciprocal exhaustion. Besides this, the character of the 
nation as well as that of the courts, more and more degenerated. 
Perjury, treachery, fury and madness, and all vices now disfigure 
the history of Israel. 

About this time, a menacing power arose among the wild con- 
querors of New- Assyria and New-Babylon, to which the kings of 
Egypt, envious and apprehensive, opposed theirs. Judah and 
Israel situated in the midst of the contending powers, and weak 
by their dissension as well as by their moral corruption, necessa- 
rily became thevictimsof this contest. There were men also, who 
discerned all this, and elevated themselves with great prowess^ 
and patriotic enthusiasm against the oppression and corruption 
of their time. They proceeded from the schools of the prophets^ 
which had flourished since Samuel, and produced a series of 
venerable and bold defenders of the rights of the nation, and the 
purer worship of Gkxi : who indeed also frequently, like the priests 
of the middle age, suffered their voices to resound from blind zeal 
and vile interest. Among them the royal Isaiah especially dis- 
tinguished himself, by his copiousness of thought and power of 
representation. 

His and the other seers' prophecies were but too soon fulfilled 
on Israel and Judah. Israel, called also Samaria, — ^from the 
principal city, built by Amri, — after it had groaned under a 
series of, for the most part, unworthy kings, who generally 
reached the throne by rebellion and assassination, became the 
prey of the Assyrians. Ahaz, king of Judah, had called them to 
his assistance against Israel, and Tiglath-pileser led a part of 
the Israelites under Pekah (3244) into captivity ; and when Ho- 
shea made an attempt to deliver them from this disgraceful de- 
pendence, Samaria was conquered by Shalmaneser, and the 
remnant of Israel was carried captive to Media. The kingdom 
had lasted 254 years. 

The kingdom of Judah supported itself somewhat longer, 
because it experienced not like Israel, a bloody change of dynas- 
ties, but possessed kings of the house of David only, and mostly 
in quiet succession. However, they could not preserve the sink- 
ing state. Successively ravaged by' the Egyptians, Israelities 
and Assyrians, then again enjoying son^e intervals of repose, of 
recovery and even of reviving strength, Judah fell at last by the 
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powerful hand of the Babylonian hero, Nebuchadnezzar, (Nabo* 
coUassar), who after the victory obtained over the Egyptians at 
Karschemish, extended his dominion as far as the shores of the 
Mediterranean. Two kings, Jehoiakim (3385) and Zedekiah, in* 
cited by Egypt, presumed to revolt from Babylon. Both suffered 
punishment for their perjury. Jerusalem was conquered, the 
temple destroyed, and the Jews were carried into captivity to 
Babylon. 

From this concise narration of the Hebrew history, the civU 
constitution of the nation appears. The sacerdotal power is 
visible in all the phases of its political form ; as the original basis 
of the national union, as the continuing principle of its preserva- 
' tion, as an oppressing power, and as the barrier of despotism ; 
yet even as such, because it did not proceed from the people, 
foreign to republican spirit, and, indeed, according to its inner- 
most essence, itself despotic. 

The neighbours of the Hebrews also, as the Philistines, Am- 
monites, Moabites, — Saul had already exterminated the Amale- 
kites, — ^were swallowed up by the stream which annihilated 
Israel and Judah ; and although the fate of the first was less cruel 
than that of the last, yet their names appear, with the exception 
of the Edomites or Idumeans, no more in history. In the north 
part of Palestine,. where formerly the ten tribes of Israel had 
ruled, there had arisen in the meantime a new nation, the Sama- 
ritans. It was composed of foreign colonists, with whom the few 
Israelites united themselves, who had escaped the sword and 
captivity. This promiscuous race adopted a worship composed 
of the service of Jehovah and that of the Pagan divinities, and 
was therefore considered as hetrodox by the adherents to the 
pure Judaism. Already, the increasing population of the Sama- 
ritans had replenished the land of Israel, when Judah yet lay 
desolate. But when seventy years were numbered from the time 
that Jehoiachin (Jehoiakim's son, 3385) was carried away captive, 
when also Babylon's throne had fallen, its conqueror Cyrus gave 
the captive Jews permission to return to the land of their fathers, 
(3455) and by this means the origin to a new Jewish state. 
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HISTORY OF THE EGYPTIANS. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE EGYPTIANS AND THEIR CIVILIZATION. 

We turn to Egypt, a country which is remarkable by charac- 
teristics entirely peculiar ; rich in the wonders of nature and art, 
and the mother country of knowledge and civilization in the 
western world. 

The population of Egypt and its civilization are more ancient 
than the deluge. Had this also reached Egypt, could Abraham 
have possibly found there already a well-regulated state and a 
luxurious court ? and indeed, how could Lower Egypt, which is 
younger in its existence than the valley of the Nile, become in- 
habitable but^by the work of centuries? Therefore, the Noa- 
chidas were not the original inhabitants of Egypt, although later, 
8ome tribes of them might have gone thither ; but the mass of the 
population was derived from Ethiopia, as Herodotus's description 
of their coporeal structure proves, which corresponds with that 
of the negro race. 

The opinion of Denon, who infers from the nobler character 
of the human figures upon the Egyptian monuments, that the 
castes of the priests and warriors were of Asiatic origin — ^per- 
haps they belonged to the Caucasian race — ^is consistent with 
this in some measure, by the supposition of later emigrations. 
Yet, whether the Ethiopian population came to Africa from East 
India or South Arabia, or whether a peculiar race belonged to 
this part of the world, can probably never be discovered, la 
conformity with the predilection we have shown for the the(»y 
of the descent from one ancestor, we must inclszie to the first 
opinion. 

Therefore, pursuing the course of the Nile, a swarm of 
Ethiopians came over NuUa and the mountains, down into the 
blessed valley ; and, if it is true that here, with other plants suit- 
able for the sustenance of man, wild grain was found, we can 
easily conceive that they established themselves there. The 
mountains on both sides of the Nile afforded, in their clefts and 
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cavities, a ready dwelling for the strangers, the more welcome 
to them, since throughput Egypt, there is but little wood for 
building. They enlarged, multiplied and supported these caves, 
and this most ancient character of their architecture, which re- 
sulted from the nature of the country, remained discernible in all 
their later buildings. As Upper Egypt was gradually populated, 
the increasing multitude extended along the Nile farther to Mid- 
dle, and finally to Lower Egypt, ever3rwhere making use of the 
soil, which the overflowing river fertilized, and assiduously 
endeavouring to protect this precious soil by dykes from the 
force of the stream, to spread the water of the Nile as far as 
possible by canals, and to erect dry habitations upon artificial 
hills. 

All these labors suppose already a considerable advance- 
ment in civilization ; but this rapid progress could not surprise 
us, even if the Egyptians were barbarians at their departure from 
Ethiopia. There are, however, reasons for the opposite opinion. 
For agriculture produces and requires civilization, a common 
application of power and social order. Once having entered this 
path, a nation will always derive new encouragement for further 
progress, from the sense of the advantages they ha^ obtained ; 
obstacles, if they are not insurmountable, will confirai their in- 
dustry and their sagacity, and agriculture and general civiliza- 
tion will be reciprocally supported and elevated. What wonder 
then, that in Egypt, where fields watered by the river, require 
no farther labor than sowing and harvesting, agriculture became 
the favourite occupation of the people, and that its rich produce 
invited to the artificial increase and preservation of the fields^ 
and to civil rjsgulations, by which its advantages became more 
extended and secured? what wonder, if from the narrow social 
union of an increasing population, the power proceeded to per- 
form gigantic works ? 

But, yet a second principle influenced the civilization of the 
.Egyptiahs, religion and the sacerdotal power. They had either 
brought with them already, from Ethiopia, or obtained early, by 
a new emigration from Moeroe, a numerous and enlighten^ 
priesthood, and they were soon, by the natural ascendancy of 
genius over inexperience, invested v^ith authority and power, the 
exclusive preservers of the higher branches of knowledge or tbd 
mysteries of art, and properly the guardians o£the nation. 
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From the first settlement of these priests, several swarms 
gradually removed into the most distant regions, and each 
temple which they built became a new central point of civil and 
religious institutions. There arose from this, or other causes, 
several kingdoms in Egypt, and there exist the most positive 
proofs that this country was separated often and long into differ- 
ent states. Distinct traces of several of these appear, besides the 
principal kingdoms of Thebes and Memphis, as that of Elephantine 
Heraclea, This ; and later, of Tanis, Bubastus, Sais, Mendes and 
Sebennytus; all these last were in Lower Egypt. Now it could 
not be otherwise than that one and another of these kingdoms 
successively became more powerful, and, probably, for a longer 
or shorter time, swallowed up all the others. The magnificence 
of the principal cities, the colossal grandeur of some edifices and 
water- works, suppose an expense of strength and wealth, which 
was possible only to the ruler of all Egypt, and not to a prince 
of a small district. Although we are not able to indicate circum- 
stantially the changes of dominion, which were probably numer- 
ous, yet it- is evident that at first, and for a considerable time 
Thebes was predominant; that afterwards Memphis elevated 
itself; and, yet later, different cities of Lower Egypt were resi- 
dences, in part at the same time, in part by turns, ^gypt was 
also several times the prey of foreign conquerors, of whom are 
mentioned particularly theHyksos, (Shepherd-Kings,) perhaps the 
chiefs of Arabian nomadic hordes, about the time of the Israelites' 
residence in Egypt (on account of which they are confounded by 
some),and the Ethiopian Sabako. For Egypt, which had a sepa- 
rate class for soldiers, and an unwarlike people, — for the govern- 
' ment of priests gives obediepce, but not courage, — must have 
probably submitted after a few battles. Fet the spirit of its 
government, a monarchy tempered by the sacerdotal power 
was preserved, amid passing storms, until the Persian dominion. 
The priests sustained themselves constantly, and without being 
mingled with the ancient inhabitants, as the noblest, the only 
scientific class; consequently, they were particularly qualified 
for the direction of the nation. A dass of warriors had either 
come with them to Egypt, or which is more probable, the 
priests had formed them later /rom the native or neighbouring 
hordes, for the confirmation of their power, and the external de- 
fence of their enlarged kingdom. The caste of warriors, as they 
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had the power in their hands, necessarily acquired wealth and 
authority. And although even the king was chosen out of the 
midst of them, (his title was Pharoah,) yet the priests always 
maintained the first rank, by the natural ascendency of the spirit 
over physical power, and by the character of religiousness, 
deeply impressed upon the whole nation, and even prescribed to 
the lung, by a severe, formal law, the manner and order of his 
public and private actions, and judged him at the tribunal of the 
dead. The remaining mass of the people, which was again di- 
vided into several castes, was far below these two predominatfaig 
castes ; yet, on account of the contradictory statements of He- 
rodotus and Diodonis, we are not able to indicate with precision, 
then* number and denomination. According to Ueeren's expo- 
sition, which recommends itself by internal probability, there 
were yet four castes ; namely, the shepherds, navigators, artifi' 
cers and interpretiers. 

The origin of the two higher castes, and their permanent sepa- 
ration, cannot surprise us, according to what has been said 
above; and causes are found, also, which explain that of the 
lower castes, in the nature of the country, and in some historical 
notices. The necessity of water-communication in the narrow 
valley through which the Nile flows,. particularly' at the time of 
the inundations, must have probably induced the accolents of 
the river to have engaged early in navigation ; and the classes 
which had been formerly familiar with its waters by fishing, 
could easily form the subsequent nautical caste. The origin of 
the pastoral caste is still more natural ; for there are regions in 
Egypt (especially the eastern mountainous region, towards the 
Arabian Sea, and also in Lower Egypt, several moorlands) which 
are not at all adapted to agriculture, but merely to the breeding 
of cattle. The native, or immigrated nomadic tribes of such 
regions, as far as they obeyed the Pharoahs, were the basis of 
the pastoral caste, to which were afterwards added those settled 
peasants who were engaged chiefly in the breeding of cattle. 
The caste of the artificers arose probably later, because its form- 
ation supposes already greater advances in civilization. It does 
not appear that this caste was subdivided according to the par- 
ticular professions. At last, the caste of interpreters was formed 
under Psammetichus. For this philohellenist caused a great num- 
ber of Egyptian children to be instructed in the Greek manners 
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and language, who afterwards, as the intercourse became more 
extensive with foreigners, served as interpreters, brokers, &c. ; 
but were expelled, owing to the natural hatred of the Egyptians 
to everything foreign, from the other castes, and .formed them- 
selves into a particular caste. 

This system of castes, especially the too strict hereditary suc- 
cession, which permitted not any change from one to the others, 
and the great prerogatives of the priests and soldiers, by which 
the lower castes participated too little in the fruits of the civil 
union, founded a pernicious despotism of the first over the last ; 
and the mass of the people, viewing their condition in the best 
possible light, was under a tolerable guardianship ; yet under 
such a one as rendered it impossible for them ever to obtain their 
freedom. However, the existence, or the opposition of the two 
privileged classes, was a salutary barrier to despotism. Had 
there been no caste of priests, the warriors, with their king at their 
head, might have treated the Egyptian people more severely 
than the Mamelukes did the Copts; and without the fear of 
Pharoah, the priests might have perhaps become, worse than the 
Schamans. 



THE PRIJSCIPAL DATA OF THE fflSTORY OF THE PHAROAHS. 

The first human king of Egypt, before him the gods reigned 
for myriads of years, is unanimously called Menes or Min. Ac- 
cording to Herodotus, he built Mempl\is, but this account is a 
fanfaronade of the priests of Memphis ; it is more probable that 
Thebes, (Luxor,) according to Diodorus, was built first by Bu- 
siris n. ; and, after it had served as a residence to nine kings, 
among whom was the wise Osymandias, Uchoreus built the 
new capital, Memphis. By this, the splendour of Thebes suf- 
fered (called Hecatompyfos from its hundred gates); ruins of 
which, after so many revolutions and the injury of barbarism 
and the elements for two thousand years, still by their magnifi* 
cence and grandeur, fill the mind with high admiration. Mceris 
is mentioned later by Diodorus and Herodotus, who constructed 
the great lake of the same name, or, at least the sluices, which 
connect it wi^ the Nile. 

After Moeris, whpm Herodotus places 900 years earlier than 
his own arrival in Egypt, but according to Diodorus seven gene- 
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rations later, comes Sesostris, or Sesoosis, the Alexander of 
£gypt. His existence has been doubted ; but so many exploits, 
which are almost unanimously related of him, cannot be without 
historical foundation. 

It is of no importance to us, whether he who caused tnl 
greatest obelisk to be sculptured, was called Rhamsinitus, or 
whether the three large pyramids near Memphis were built by a 
Cheops, Cephren, or Mycerinus. The general explanation and 
estimation of such structures are more important. Upon this 
there are various views ; but, whatever may be said of a myste- 
rious sense of religious, astronomical and other objects, the dis- 
proportion between the means and the ultimate object, the rude- 
ness of art and the slavery of a people, can never be mistaken, 
which, patient as beasts of burden, constructed at its despots' nod, 
those immense works with the sweat of whole generations. 

Bocharis, the wise, (Asychis, the legislator in Herodotus?) 
erected for himself a more glorious monument than those of the 
builders ofthepyramids,by that humane legislation, the principal 
traits of which Solon afterwards interwove into his. Yet his 
wisdom could not terminate the oppressions under which Egypt 
then groaned, in consequence of the errors of the earlier Pharoahs 
and the Assyrian power, which was arising about that time. 
Internal disorders — the dissolution of .the state of Diospolis, and 
the foundation of new dynasties in Lower Egypt — accompanied 
external storms. The Pharoahs sought the dangerous assistance 
of Ethiopia against Assyria, whose princes afterwards ruled fifty 
years over Egypt. In vain it expected its deliverance £rom a 
change of dynasties. Sethon, a priest of Phtha, at first an 
Ethiopian vassal, afterward a sovereign, offended the military 
caste by the confiscation of their lands, at the same time that the 
kingdom was threatened by the Assyrian Sennacherib, .The 
soldiers refused to fight, and Egypt had been lost unless a miracle 
had preserved it : probiably the same with that epidemic, given 
likewise in the Hebrew histories as a miracle of Jehovah, which 
destroyed the Assyrian host, to which also was added Senna- 
cherib's fear of the Ethiopian king. But the internal discord 
continued, and Egypt was finally, after many years of anarchy, 
divided among twelve princes,of whomPsammetichus of Sais, ele- 
vated himself over the others, by talent and fortune, and by the 
assistance of Carian and Ionian soldiers, brought the whole king- 
dom into subjection to himself. 
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Psammetichus, (3313) since he opened Egypt to foreigners, 
formerly very bitter towards them, exchanged the native man- 
ners for foreign, and placed his confidence in foreign* mercenary 
troops in preference to the native military caste, excited general 
discontent, and 200,000 men of the last left the kingdom. They 
could never have been more necessary, since, now, the ascen- 
dency of Assyria compelled Egypt either to aggrandize itself, or 
submit to its neighbour. Necho, the successor of Psammetichus, 
possessed the principles of his father, and a still bolder spirit, 
which conceived truly great designs. Disdaining the timid policy 
of the ancient Pharoahs, hm strove for an extensive intercourse 
with foreign countries ; spught, although in vain, to unite two 
seas by a canal, and caused — ^for the ancient.world an astonishing 
and also a perfectly isolated undertaking — Africa to be circum- 
navigated by Phoenician mariners. His military actions were 
almost as brilliant. The throne of Judah was at his disposal ; 
he conquered the Syrians; continued a difficult contest against 
Central Asia — ^where now New-Babylon ruled over the ruins of 
Assyria — a long time with success, until the ferocious Nebu- 
chadnezzar conquered him at Circesium, (3382) and by this 
means, decisively humbled the power of Egypt. 

FALL OF THE KINGDOM. 

After some insignificant kings, the victorious rebel Amasis, 
(3415) ascended the throne, of which he was not unworthy. At 
the commencement of his reign, the kingdom seemed to flourish 
anew ; yet it had only the appearance of prosperity and strength. 
Distrustful towards their government, divided among themselves, 
without courage or confidence, the Egyptians could not escape 
subjugation by a powerful neighbour. Amasis saw already the 
storm gathering, which would destroy his kingdom. The con- 
queror Cyrus, more formidable still than Nebuchadnezzar, threat- 
ened Egypt, which had connected itself with Lydia, against his 
ascendency. But vengeance was first executed by Cambyses 
upon the son of Amasis, the unfortunate Psammenitus. In the 
firsjt year of his reign (3459), after the loss of a single battle, the 
proud Memphis fell, and the betrayed prince was captured by 
the tyrant ; and thus feH the throne of the Pharoahs. 
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THE MOST GENERAL CHARACTERISTIC. 

Op the various changes of dominion among the early warlike 
hordes of Central Asia, only uncertain traditions have been pre- 
served, disfigured by the pride, passion and geographical ignorance 
of particular tribes, and without regular determination of time ; 
and the late narrators of those traditions have not been able to 
avoid the partiality which lay in their origin. The few authen- 
tic , notices, which have reached us in this way, are so defective 
and unconnected, that a proper history of Central Asia before 
Cyrus can hardly be admitted. Should we particularly de- 
plore iis loss If It appears that the forever-returning circle of' 
youth, splendour, power, effeminacy, decline and fall, to which 
an equal destiny has doomed all the dynasties of the east, from 
the dawn of history until our own times, took place also in times 
anterior to history; and that if the annals of the Babylonian, 
Assyrian, and Median Monarchies could be corrected, general 
history, which numbers already so many dynasties, would be 
merely enriched by a dozen more. 

ANCIENT ASSYRIA. 

Among the countries, chiefly passed through by the descend- 
ants of Noah, was the territory of the lower Euphrates and 
Tigris, in which the earliest proper kingdoms were formed. It 
may be, that the more dense population then required firmer 
civil regulations, or that a nation relaxed by enjoyment, was 
more easily tamed by native Nimrods, or subjugated by foreign 
warlike hordes. Such swarms might have come from the moun- 
tainous country on the north of Shinar, which, what the milder 
nature in the south and the industry of civilized men had pro- 
duced, appropriated to themselves by the sword. The fortune, 
nature and genius of their leaders determined the mutable rela- 
tion of power of separate hordes, until one gradually swallowed 
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up many others, and spread itself over the countries like a con- 
tinually increasing stream. The victorious horde accumulated 
the spoils of nations in its camp, and compelled the vanquished 
to fortify it with much toil by a moat and rampart. From such 
camp^, the principal cities arose, which at their foundation were 
of immense extent, beteause they included also fields and pastures. 
Babylon, (Bab-Bel, the court of the Lord,) through the centre of 
which the Euphrates flowed, had in its regular quadrilateral 
form a circumference of 480 stadia, (fifteen German miles,) and 
a hundred gates. The still greater Nineveh (the residence — 
Nave — of Nin,) extended a three days' journey along the Tigris. 
Bel, who built Babylon, was the Xisuthrus of Berosus« or the 
Nimrod of Moses; whether he also founded Nineveh, or whether 
this was done by his son Asur, whose name lives in Assyria, or 
by Ninus, the son of the prince, (son of Belus,) we shall never 
determine. But the last is almost unanimously represented as 
the founder of the great monarchy of ancient Assyria (1874), 
which was extended by him over Babylon, Media and Bactriana, 
and by his great consort Semiramis, (1926) still farther towards 
the east and south, and as far as Ethiopia. 

The throne of Great Assyria stood many centuries ; and it is 
probable, although we read nothing of it except dry names of 
kings, that it experienced in this long period of time many con- 
cussions and changes of dynasties. The luxury of Ninyas (1968) 
and his successors, who slumbered in the seraglio, and governed 
the kingdom by viziers and satraps, is at least, as an Asiatic 
characteristic of governments, in general true, as well as that 
Sardanapalus (3108) is one of the many who atoned for the faults 
of their ancestors. 



NEW. ASSYRIA AND MEDIA. 

When the high priest of Babylon, Belesis, and the Median 
governor, Arbacis, had consummated their rebellion with success, 
by the conquest of Babylon, Sardanapalus was great enough to 
prefer death under the burning ruins of his palace, to an igno- 
minious surrender. Great Assyria was divided into as many 
governments as satrapies, whose conmion federal city was to 
be Ecbatana. But soon wild anarchy arose, from which we 
see three new kingdoms gradually produced, Assyria, Babylonia 
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and Media ; of which again New - Assyria is first the most 
powerful. 

Of its kings, only the military actions are recorded, and much 
variation appears in names and chronology. What the Hebrews 
relate to us, the cotemporaries of this new kingdom and its 
severely oppressed neighbors, is the most distinct, though not 
entirely connected. Pul (3213), who, after distraction for a 
century, first elevated again the power of Assyria, turned his 
arms against Israel, and the eflbrts of his successors were con- 
tinually directed against the coasts of the Mediterranean Sea. 
Syria and Israel yielded in the unequal contest against Tiglath- 
pileser and Shalmaneser (3245 and 3261), and the vanquished 
were driven, like herds, by their barbarian conquerors, into distant 
lands. Egypt, and even Ethiopia, felt, also, the power of Shal- 
maneser. Jiidah defended itself with difficulty ; but Tyre, great 
by its maratime power, was victorious in the contest. Senna- 
cherib (3270) ravaged Judah, threatened Egypt, but lost his 
army by a pestilence, and was killed by his sons. Media threw 
off now the Assyrian yoke anew, and Assarhaddon (3280), for- 
merly a powerful prince, who subdued Babylon and humbled 
Judah, could not bring it into subjection. After him, the profane 
writers mention several kings who carried on a great war against 
the rising Media. An invasion of a Scythian horde interrupted 
it. After their extirpation it was renewed. The Chaldean 
rebel Nabopolasser, connected himself with Media, and Assyria 
yielded to their combined power. The proud Nineyeh was de- 
stroyed about 3380, and never rose again. Opposite to Mosul 
a range of hills is seen along the river ; upon one stands a village 
named Nunia. It is believed that these hills are the ruins of 
Nineveh. 

One hundred and twenty-nine years after the fall of Sardana- 
palus, the king Nabonassar (3237) appears in Babylon, with 
whom Ptolemy, the famous Alexandrian mathematician of the 
second century after Christ, opens his remarkable canon of the 
Babylonian kings. But we know not his ancestors, and know 
not whether he himself and his nearest successors were^ sove- 
reigns or 'vassals of Assyria. Later, the Assyrian monarchs, 
Assarhaddon, Saosduchin, and Chyniladdan, appear in the canon 
as rulers of Babylon; which proves, at least, its subjection at 
that time. But now, the Chaldean Nabapolassar, governor of 
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Babylon,* appears as a rebel against Assyria, assists Cyaxares 
of Media to destroy Nineveh, and founds the Chaldeo-Baby Ionian 
kingdom (3359). Long before, — when this took place cannot be 
determined, — these Chaldeans had migrated from a mountainous 
country of the north to Babylon. Their name remained after- 
wards to a single class. Nabopolassar, great in war, extended 
his power as far as the Mediterranean Sea. Pharoah Necho 
repulsed him, it is true, but at Carchemish, (Circesium), the 
power of Egypt was destroyed by the son of Nabopolasser, the 
formidable Nebuchadnezzer (Nabocolasser, 3377). Jerusalem 
and Tyre fell before him: he caused his banners to wave in" 
Iberia, Arabia, Egypt, and Lybia. He and his consort, Nitocris 
are said to have constructed those magnificent edifices of Babylon, 
which tradition ascribes to Semiramis of Ancient Assyria. 

These edifices and this great city are no more : learned travel- 
lers have recognized traces of Babylon on both sides of the river, 
in far scattered heaps of ruins, where now standi the little town 
.Hilla. 

Nabocolasser died (3420), and before one generation had 
passed away, his empire was no more. It was founded only 
' upon physical strength, and not upon wisdom, which survives in 
its effects the founder. Therefore, after the short reign of some 
worthless princes, Nabonid, (Daniel's Belshazzar ?) the youngest 
of Nebuchadnezzar's sons, lost his throne and life against Cyrus, 
the Medo-Persian, (3446.) 

Media, derived by some from Madai, the son of Japheth, was, 
during many centuries, the battle-ground of wild, wariike hordes, 
among which, in proper Media, with five other tribes, was also 
that of the Mages. Divided and lawless, the Medes necessarily 
yielded to the attack of an organized power. Ancient Assyria, 
therefore, early subdued this country, in which the Scythian 
hordes and native tribes exercised also a lawless dominion. Two 
centuries after the fall of Sardanapalus, according to Herodotus, 
the royal race of Media first arose. Its founder was Dejoces, 
^ (3288,) a man of renowned prudence and love of justice ; who, 
when after the misfortune of Sennacherib, and the destruction of 
the royal family of New Assyria, the Medes had courageously 

* Modern authors consider him to be the leader of a horde from Kurdistan, 
which had just invaded the country. 
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thrown off the odious yoke, but afterwards felt the vexations of 
anarcjhy, was chosen arbiter by them, and afterwards king. In 
order that he might accustom his nation to obedience, he considered 
it necessary to surround himself with all the pomp and terrors of 
majesty. He shut himself up in his citadel, which he had built 
with astonishing magnificence, at Ecbatana. It was surrounded 
by seven brilliant circular walls of different colours, and shone 
far off like an enchanted castle. By the imposing ceremonies of 
his court, he accustomed his subjects to look upon him as a 
being of a higher order. It is evident that he went too far: 
from untractable freemen the Medes became despicable slaves. 

His son Phraortes, (3828,) conquered the Persians, and made 
war against Assyria. Cyaxares, (3350,) continued this war ; but 
a wild horde of Scythians broke through the defiles of Caucasus, 
and overwhelmed Media and the neighbouring countries. Cyax- 
ares was now obliged to defend his kingdom. The contest con- 
tinued twenty-eight years, until the Medes delivered themselves 
from these desolating fiends by a bloody treason. They after- 
wards assisted Nabopolassar in the destruction of Nineveh. 
Thus, the power of Western Asia was gradually concentrated. 
It was still divided between Babylon and Media ; yet, according 
to nature, union could not long exist between them; but, if 
they engaged in a contest, and one was victorious, its empire, 
then, was the world. 

CYRUS. 

Media was destined for this greatness, but not until it should 
be renovated by internal revolutions. Astyages, (3390,) the son 
and successor of Cyaxares, advanced towards his fate whilst he 
wished to avoid it. Ominous visions had shown to him, that his 
grandson would one day usurp the throne : he therefore married 
his daughter, Mandane, to an insignificant Persian lord, Cam- 
byses, and commanded that the fruit of this marriage, the new- . 
born Cyrus, should be put to death. The humanity of the royal 
minister, Harpagtis, preserved the boy. He was brought up by 
shepherds, and afterwards, when the secret of his rank was dis- 
covered, sent to Persia. When he had arrived at the age of 
manhood, Harpagus, whose forbearance Astyages had severely 
punished, incited him to rebel against the tyrant, and procured 
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him victory by further treason. Cyrus ascended the Median 
throne, (3425,) and Astyages died in prison. This relation of 
Herodotus accords better with the general character of Cyrus, 
which is verified by actions, than the representation of Xenoplion, 
according to the scope of which, Cyrus must appear throughout, 
as an excellent, faultless prince, and as a prototype for other 
princes. So much is manifest in all the various accounts ; viz 
that Cyrus was of Persian origin, and became the founder of a 
new dynasty in Media, and that, by his prudent and resolute use 
of existing circumstances, he effected a revolution until then un- 
known in the annals of mankind. 



SYRIA AND PHCENICIA. 



SYRIANS. 



The Phoenicians and Syrians are two different nations, sepa- 
rated by their origin, character, and destinies. We comprehend 
them both, however, in one chapter, because they inhabited the 
same country, and experienced, at least ultimately, the same lot 
of subjugation, by the potentates of Central Asia. - 

The Syrians are supposed to be the descendants of Shem, who 
came in part over the Euphrates, and in part from Arabia, into 
this country. But the Phoenicians, as a race kindred to the Ca- 
naanites, are said to have descended from Ham, and to have^ 
come from the shores of the Red Sea to the coast of Syria before 
Abraham. Afterwards, Egyptian colonies were united with 
them ; different tribes of the country, also, whilst they lived as 
nomades, might have been mixed with them in various ways. 
There was a striking similarity between the two nations in many 
-" of the principal traits of language, writing, form of government, 
religion and manner of life ; although the Phoenicians, favored 
by divers circumstances, soon obtained a great advantage over 
the other Syrians in commercial fame, and in all the arts of 
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peace, and made their little barren country on the sea, one of the 
most remarkable upon the earth. 

In the most ancient times, Syria was divided, as all countries, 
into many small states or territories of separate hordes, which 
united gradually into larger ; and, according to their external 
and internal relations, were more or less civilized, rich and pow- 
erful. Damascus (Dammesek,) appears already 4n Abraham's 
time. Hamath, (Epiphania,) on the Orontes, may be equally 
ancient. With these, although less renowned, there existed 
afterwards, Gessur, Rehob, Ischtob, 6lc. In the time of David, 
(about 2940,) the king of Zobah (Nesibin,) extended his power 
into Mesopotamia, and Hadaresar extended his sceptre over the 
Euphrates towards Syria Proper. The king of Damascus was 
allied with him against the king of Hamath ; David then took the 
p^rt of the oppressed, conquered the allies, and became now 
himself powerful in the Syrian countries. A second Nesibinian 
war, in which Assyria and Ammon were also engaged, ter- 
minated still more gloriously for David ; and the Syrian king- 
doms disappeared. 

But under Solomon (about 3000) Damascus rose anew. Rezon 
threw off the yoke of the Hebrews, and became the founder of a 
kingdom, which soon extended from Damascus over all Syria. 
The separation of the kingdoms of Judah and Israel, was particu- 
larly favorable to him ; and Rezon's successors fought, at first 
united with Judah against Israel, afterwards against both king- 
doms which were reconciled, and finally with Israel against 
Judah. About this time the power of Assyria oppressed Anterior 
Asia, favored by the imprudent disunion of the smaller states. 

Pul was called by Syria against Israel, and when afterwards 
both of these attacked Judah, Ahaz called the formidable Tiglath- 
pileser to his assistance. He came (3245), overthrew the throne 
of Damascus, and carried the Syrians in multitudes to the dis- 
tant country bordering on Caucasus. 

PHCENICIANS. 

Phcenicia sustained itself longer; although it was a small 
rocky country, and the coast in its extent, hardly embracing a 
thousand square miles ; yet by the genius and industry of its inha- 
bitants, it made tributary to itself, the greater part of the coasts of 
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the Mediterranean* many of the Ocean, and large inland kingdoms. 
Wearied by the incessant scenes of war and desolation of the 
history of 'the World, we gladly turn our views to a nation, 
which built its greatness, not by the sword, but by the instru- 
ments of pacific art; which brought together masses of men, 
hostilely separated by fear and power, by the mutually promoted 
enjoyments of life, and placed them in a friendly connexion, by 
facilitating the common possession of the fruits of the earth and 
human industry. But unfortunately the annals of Phoenicia, by 
her own historians, are no more ; and foreign historians, although 
some of them were well qualified to collect satisfactory accounts, 
have forgotten over the enumeration of battles and changes of 
dynasties, to give us a coherent description of the developement, 
and events of Phoenician industry and conunercial greatness ; we 
must, therefore, content ourselves with a few disconnected, or 
general facts, the substance of which consists in what follows : 

Although Phoenicia was so small, yet it formed not one, but 
several states, or rather territories of a city — as that of Sidon,. 
Tyre, Aradus, Byblus, Berytus, Sarephtha, Tripolis, — which, 
although alliances existed among them, perhaps, also at times 
the more powerful exercised a kind of predominance, yet in the 
principal affairs of their governments, were generally free and 
independent. The rulers of such territories were called kings ; 
although most of them, from the small extent oC their kingdom, 
or limited power, seemed to have had no claim to the title. It 
was not the kings, but the nations, that played the most impor- 
tant parts in Phoenicia, and among these, especially those of Tyre 
and Sidon. Sidon existed already in David's time, and was 
powerful in the days of Joshua (about 2500); but Tyre (about 
2732) surpassed its metropolis, and was afterwards generally re- 
cognized as the principal of the Phoenician cities. " When thy 
words went forth, thou fiUedst many people, thou didst enrich 
the kings of the earth with the multitude of thy riches, and of 
thy merchandise." Ez. xxvii. 33. The architects came from 
Tyre, who built Solomon's temple. Carthage, the empress of the 
sea, and many other colonies were founded by Phoenicians. Shal- 
maneser, to whom all the rest of Phoenicia had submitted, was 
conquered by Tyre on the sea, and the formidable Nebuchad- 
nezzar was able, it it true, after a siege of thirteen years, .to 
vanquish the walls of the city, but not the courage of the inhab- 
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itants. For they now built upon an island in the vicinity, a new 
Tyre, which even obscured the splendour of the ancient. This 
continued to flourish, in the succeeding period, under the Persian 
dominion, until it finally submitted, after a most glorious, but un- 
fortunate contest, to the arms of Alexander the Great. Thus 
many colonies give proof of the commercial greatness of the 
Phoenicians, and their political importance. Besides, the Cy* 
clades, Sporades, and other small isles of the Arcliipelago, 
Cyprus, Rhodes, Crete, and different points of the coast of Asia 
Minor, received colonists from Phoenicia. But, as the power 
of 'the Greeks increased, the Phoenicians evacuated this field 
for them, and retired further to the south and west. In the 
interior of Egypt, being banished from the coasts by the timid 
policy of the Pharoahs, they founded a settlement. One whole 
quarter of the royal Memphis was inhabited by them, and East 
Africa was tributary to their caravans. Later, in the centre of 
the coast of Northern Africa, Utica, Carthage, Adrumetum, and 
other cities, were built by them ; then Sicily, Sardinia,* (the 
Greeks and Etruscans prevented them from entering Italy,) and 
the Balearic Isles, at least in part, were settled by them, and 
they founded a colony in the southwest part of Spain. Here, in 
this wonderfully beautiful country, (Andalusia,) through which 
the celebrated Bsetis (Guadalquiver,) flows between fertile banks, 
Tartessus, probably a common term for many settlements there, 
flourished under the Phoenicians. Gades, (Cadiz,) Carteja, where 
Algesiras now is, Malacca and Hispalis, (Malaga and Seville,) 
and about 200 other smaller towns, (villages,) in which a race 
composed of the natives, (the Turdetani,) and the colonists, (the 
Bastuli P5ni,) proclaimed by their number and prosperity, the bene- 
fits of commerce. The relation of all these colonies to the mother- 
country, appears, in what remains, to have consisted merely in 
a free commercial intercourse and reciprocal dependence, and 
not in subjection. 

From Spain, which then, with many other kinds of merchan- 
dise, abounded in metals of every kind, and especially in silver, 
the bold Phoenicians ventured further into the Atlantic, along 
the western coasts of Europe, as far as the Cassiterides, i, e. the 
British and Sorlingian, or tin isles, and probably as far as the 
amber coasts of Prussia. In the south, as some, although only 
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obscure and uncertain traces intimate, the isle of Madeira, and 
the Canaries, were frequented by them ; and on the western coast 
of Africa, they founded about 300 villages. 



ASIA MINOR. 



IN GENERAL. 



Asia Minor was one of the earliest, and most chosen seats of 
civilization, a battle ground of many hostile tribes, and the prin- 
cipal source of the European population. Of many countries 
and nations of Asia Minor, there is no information at all extant; 
with others, the times are not distinguished, and its whole history 
is disfigured by fables. 

We derive, from the confused accounts and indications which 
are accessible to us, the following general results: I. That 
Thracia and Moesia in Europe were probably populated by the 
Teucri and Mysi, in the northwest part of the peninsula. The 
position of the first country, and the name of the second, support 
what is related concerning them by ancient traditions. 2. Nu- 
merous tribes, comprehended under the general denomination of 
Pelasgi, inhabited the rest of the west, and a part of the south 
coast, yet mingled with Phoenicians, and gradually removed by 
various foreign colonists. 3. In the interior of the country, the 
name of the Phrygians was far extended. 4. From the east, 
Assyrian and Syrian, perhaps, even Israelitish tribes (after the 
fall of Samaria) came into Asia Minor, from which the Cappa- 
docians and Leucosyrians (white Syrians) originated. 5. The 
destruction of Troy, the movement of the Greek nations caused 
by the Heraclidse, the invasion of northern hordes, and finally, 
the growth of the Lydian kingdom, and its speedy fall, are the 
principal nearer and more remote causes of the manifold inter- 
mixture of the nations of Asia Minor, of the rise and fall of new 
states and colonies, and of the many changes of government. 
Some principal forms only, in the confused movement of this 
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throng of nations, are, for General history, worthy of a more 
particular consideration. We shall take a cursory view of them. 



OF SOME NATIONS IN PARTICULAR. 

I. Phrygia. Nannacus, its first king, is said to be more ancient 
than Deucalion. His and his successors' history is involved in 
fables. It is discovered, however, from these, that the Phrygians 
attained an early civilization. It is proved by the productions 
of the Phrygian loom, (opus Phrigium,) the invention of the 
anchor, of the four-wheeled carriage, &q., by their very ancient 
practice of mining (known from the fable of Midas r.)»'^y their 
historian Dares, and the ingenious iEsop. Phrygia flourished 
'especially under Midas III., who sent an ingeniously wrought 
throne to Delphi as a gift. After Midas IV., who died without 
heirs, the country fell to Lydia. 

II. Troas, called Phrygia Minor, although its inhabitants were 
not of the Phrygian race, flourished about 300 years (from 2600 
till 2800). It was not unimportant among the states of Asia 
Minor; however, it would interest us but little, had not the 
Homeric muse glorified its fall. Three thousand years have 

, rolled over the riiins of Ilion, but the heroes who fought for, and 
against it, live still in pathetic remembrance. The spot is no 
longer recognized where the city of the unfortunate Priam stood* 
Afterwards in its environs, a new Troy was built, arid this too has 
disappeared. The consequences of Troy's destruction, were im- 
portant to Asia Minor, and Greece. The manifold migrations 
of the nations, and the vicissitudes in the governments of Asia 
Minor, and a closer union among the small states of Greece, 
which became gradually republics, and generally diverse settle- 
ments on distant coasts, by Trojan fugitives, were the most 
striking effects of the fall of Troy. 

III. Caria was situated in the southwest corner of Asia Minor. 
Its inhabitants were engaged in commerce and navigation, but 
combined piracy with these, by which they were long formidable 
to the Greeks ; they fought also as mercenaries in foreign wars. 
They built Miletus, that fruitful source of colonies ; and after- 
wards lost the most beautiful part of their country against the 
lonians and Dorians; but against Crcesus, their liberty: they 
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retained, however, under the Persian sovereignty, their own 
princes, and an important naval force. 

IV. The power of Lydia extended over all these countries, 
and the whole of Asia Minor, which also was renowned before 
the most of them, for its fertility and pleasantness. It was called 
Maeonia by its first inhabitants ; the Lydians, its later inhabitants, 
are said to have been of Egyptian origin. The history of its 
ancient royal races, the Atyda? and Heraclidae, is fabulous, and 
of little importance. The important part of the history of Lydia, 
commences with the Mermnadae, the third royal race. Gyge^, 
the murderer of his king and friend, Candaules, founded this 
dynasty. He conquered Colophon and Troas. His successors 
were warlike like himself. A remarkable migration of nations 
prevented at this time the growth of the Lydian, as well as the* 
Median kingdom. The Cimmerians, (the Gomerites of Moses if 
you please,) who inhabited the country north of the Black Sea, 
between the Don and the Dniester, 'fled in great multitudes, 
driven by the Scythians, over the defiles of Caucasus into Asia 
Minor, overflowed Lydia, conquered Sardis, and were not ex- 
terminated until after a long and difficult war. In the mean 
time, the Scythian hordes, pursuing the Cimmerians, or Cimbri, 
had broken over Caucasus, but by the eastern defiles ; they had 
delayed the fall of Nineveh, and ravaged Media, and, indeed, the 
whole of Anterior Asia during twenty-eight years. Alyates II., 
on account of having afforded protection to a foreign swarni of 
Scythians, was involved in a war with Cyaxares. The son of 
Alyates was the renowned Croesus, who, in a rapid career of 
victory, subjected all the country on this side of the Halys, and 
even compelled the federal Grecian cities to acknowledge his 
supremacy. He believed himself now sufficiently strong to 
undertake the vengeance of the dethroned Astyages, against the 
valiant Cyrus. How unfortunately he conducted this war, and 
how he affected the arrogant' victors, by the recollection of 
Solon's ominous words, and delivered himself from a funeral 
pile, is in the mouth of every one. Even if this be a fable, it is 
more instructive and affecting than many historical facts. Lydia 
ceased with the fall of Croesus : and Asia Minor became a Per- 
sian province. 

V. The history of the Grecian colonies on the coasts of Asia 
Minor, is properly connected with that of the Greeks in general. 
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HISTORY OF THE GREEKS. 



ORIGIN AND GROWTH. 

The history of the Greeks affords a richer harvest than the 
preceding histories, and even than all those of antiquity, with the 
exception of the Romans. We have not only here more nume- 
rous and authentic sources, — for what is even the Hebrew in com- 
parison with the Grecian historiography? — but their matter also 
is the most instructive and attractive. Instead of kings and 
troops, which we meet with almost everywhere else, we see here 
men and nations, which exist, not like those of the east, thousands 
of years, by ancient laws, or irresistible climatic influence, in a 
sad uniformity, but rise free from their internal and native 
strength ; and for this'reason, display a rapid d^velopement of all 
the human powers. Here, we see the great problem of free 
governments more efficaciously and fortunately solved, than 
elsewhere, in antiquity ; here, in fine, we see bloom the most 
beautiful and lasting flower of civilization and science. 

It is true, in the times before Cyrus, therefore, in the longest 
period of Grecian history, we have not much to relate of import- 
ance to General history. The higher civilization of the Greeks, 
the improvement and confirmation of the forms of their republics, 
the great exhibitions of their national strength, all belong to the 
following period. The sources here are still scanty, for, with the 
exception of some poets, all the great writers of Greece lived 
later ; and their works contain a most faithful and comprehensive 
description of their own times ; but generally, only cursory and 
confused notices of higher antiquity. We find, however, in 
Homer, and also in Hesiod, and in the echo that has reached us 
of the Argonautic bards, interesting information concerning the 
condition, the manners, and relations of ancient Greece ; and we 
may, indeed, console ourselves over these notices, which suffice 
for a general picture, for the loss of the distinct knowledge of the 
mythical and hbroic age of the Greeks : this has, indeed, ob- 
tained by the poetical nimbus, and mythical veil, which sur- 
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round it, a peculiar charm and interest, which, without these, it 
would never have acquired. 

Greece is commonly considered to embrace only Peloponne- 
sus, Hellas and Thessaly, and perhaps also the isles of the neigh* 
bouring seas; but the Greeks (considered as a distinct race 
^according to their origin) spread far beyond their limits, over 
all parts of the world. Not only the most beautiful part of the 
west coast of Asia Minor was inhabited by the Greeks, but also 
Lower Italy (Grsecia ^fagna) and Sicily were mostly populated 
by swarms of Greeks; similar settlements were scattered on all 
the coasts of the Mediterranean and Black Seas ; and finally, by the 
expedition of Alexander the Great, the Greek language and cus- 
toms, and also Grecian blood, by means of frequent immigration 
and numerous colonial cities, extended even beyond the interior 
of Asia, as far as the Indus and Oxus. The destinies of the Gre- 
cian tribes, so widely scattered, evidently could not flow in the 
same channel ; under the rubric of Grecian history those only are 
usually embraced, between which a closer connexion subsisted. 

It appears from the ancient Grecian traditions, that the princi- 
pal stream of population for the whole country south of Usemus, 
came from Asia Minor. This may be perceived, even without 
historical information, from the consideration of its situation. 
Nature herself had traced the way for the numerous tribes of 
Asia Minor over the two straits, and over the narrow sound of 
the isles in the iEgean Sea, to Thrace and Greece, and it was 
passed by them in the most remote ages. The first who came 
to the Grecian soil were called Pelasgis^ns, a general denomina- 
tion which might apply to all the tribes that came over the sea, 
although tradition assigns to these Pelasgians, as a particular 
people, abodes in Asia Minor. Somewhat later than these Pelas- 
gians, who first populated the Peloponnesus, but then extended 
to the north, appeared the Hellenes, who likewise came over the 
sea, but in an opposite direction — from the north to the south. 
For two centuries they wandered nameless about, until they 
received the name, Hellenes, from Deucalion's son, Hdlen, and 
gradually drove away the Pelasgians. It is impossible to deter- 
mine the dates of these events. Before this, a kingdom under 
Sicyon is said to have existed about 1850; but this is probably 
fabulous. But Inachus, about 2130, prince of Argos, may be 
considered the most ancient chief of the Pelasgians in Greece. 
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Deucalion, however, the nearer ancestor of the Hellenes — al- 
though fable names others before hun — must have come from 
Parnassus to Thessaly, about the year 2470*, and driven away 
the Pelasgians. The great deluge, which happened in his time, 
is generally known. Gradually the name of the Pelasgians dis- 
appears, who maintain themselves with difficulty only in Arca- 
dia. Everywhere else they mingle with the victorious descend- 
ants of Deucalion, or retire to Italy, and to different islands ; and 
later the inhabitants of Greece are universally called Hellenes. 
Homer, however, calls them Achaei, Danai, Argivi, and the 
name Greeks, ypaixoi — which also appears in the Parian mar- 
bles, and is said to be derived from the Pelasgian Graecus, whose 
race was known in Italy before the others — ^has acquired the 
precedence over all others. 

These ancient Pelasgian and Hellenian hordes, appear a long 
time as proper savages. Unsettled, without laws or manners, 
they wandered about in the woods of Greece, subsisted on acorns 
and raw flesh, knew not the laws of marriage, and reciprocally 
destroyed one another by incessant wars. The first twilight of 
civilization seems to have appeared among the Pelasgians. The 
barbarism of the Hellenes was greater, and more durable. 

THE HEROIC AGE. 

The Greeks did not rise from the state of animal rudeness, 
until new colonists, who brought civilization and wealth with 
them, immigrated, some from Asia Minor, by the ways long since 
passed, some further over the sea, from Egypt and Phoenicia. 
Their arrival makes an epoch in Greece, and is worthy of the 
attention of the general historian. 

Already before the deluge of Deucalion^ (namely 2426 accord- 
ing to Petavius, or 2401 according to the marbles,) Cecrops had 
come with an Egyptian colony from Sais to Attica, where the 
Pelasgians, since the times of Ogyges, had wandered about in a 
savage state. He built the mountain fortress, Cecropia, which 
gradually, when temples and habitations were built around it, 

* According to Petavius. — ^Accordin^ to the marbles of Paros, 2454. The 
ancient traditions mention divers revolutions of nature which Greece experi- 
enced in these times. Among these is the deluge of Ogyges, the first Pelas- 
gian king of Attica. 
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arose to the city of Athens, so named from its chosen tutelary 
goddess, A^'<)VY]. By instruction and example, he prevailed upon 
the wild inhabitants scattered around in that region, to unite by 
the ties of society, and forsake their savage habits and roving 
life, to adopt the sacred hymenial laws, and to revere the gods ; 
and thus became the proper founder of the state, from which, in 
after times, a beneficent light irradiated into all countries. 

Two generations after, Cecrops, the Phoenician Cadmus came 
to Boeotia, built Cadmeis, (that was for Thebes, what Cecropia 
was for Athens) became a benefactor, by the culture of the soil, 
and by improving the inhabitants, to that region, and to all 
Greece, by the commutiication of the art of writing. Now for 
the first time a firm foundation of civilization was laid. 

The Peloponnesus received by Danaus, from Chemnis in upper 
Egypt, 2472 or 2509, according to the marbles, or Petavius, 
and more than two centuries later, by the Phrygian Pelops, a 
higher civilization. But the rest that we read of their leaders and 
heroes, is disfigured by fable, and horrible by crimes. 

While, by such colonists, the seed of foreign civilization v^as 
scattered among the Greeks, the songs of their own poets and 
the early established mysteries, had diffused milder manners, and 
the pirates who had long prevented the cultivation of the Gre- 
cian coasts, were conquered by Minos (about 2550 ?) king of 
Crete. Now for the first time the Greeks were able to enjoy the 
advantages of their situation, and practice the arts of peace. 

These are almost the only names which are noticed by gene- 
ral history, among the great multitude of gods and heroes, which 
fill the pages of Grecian history for more than 500 years. In- 
deed their mystic and heroic periods, which insensibly flow into, 
one another, may be reckoned from Inachus till the conquests of 
the Heraclidae, and, in this long space of time, in general only 
gods, sons of gods, or adventurous heroes, appear upon the stage. 
Many astronomical and physical fables are also mingled with 
these historical fables, which the enthusiasm of gratitude and 
admiration, or of national pride, fabricated, and they are of im- 
portance merely to the philologist and man of polite literature. 

A view upon the map may also be of advantage in the estima- 
tion of the interest of these histories in relation to general histpry 
The whole of Greece together with the isles of the Archipelago, 
comprises an extent of something more than 9000 square miles. 
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In this area, hardly amounting to the fifth part of Germany, per- 
haps a hundred nations appear under what are termed kings, 
t. e. hordes under their caciques. What kind of an interest cati they 
claim, before they are civilized and united into a larger common- 
wealth ? We have spoken of their first steps towards civiliza- 
tion ; let us also examine their gradual concentration into one 
national mass, 

THE NATIONAL UNION OF THE GREEKS. 

Here the unde spreading of the Hellenes now comes first into 
consideration. We see them proceeding from one root, in four 
races, replenish the countries of Greece. It is from the sons of 
Hellen, iEolus and Dorus, and his grand-sons, (by Xuthus) 
Achaeus and Ion, that the names of these races, the iEolians, 
Dorians, Achaeans and lonians are derived, which, though they 
remained constantly separate among themselves by several char- 
acteristic peculiarities, yet, taken together, they constituted one 
principal race, which preserved its common tradition and lan- 
guage, not only as a national stamp and peculiarity, but also 
communicated them to, or urged them upon other hordes, and by 
this means united with them. This chain of common traditiony 
dnd still more of language, in which it was ptopagated, must 
have united the many small nations of the Greeks, although diffe- 
rent in their origin, and variously mingled among one another, 
with the fundamental mass of the predominating race into one 
nation (in opposition to those, who were not Greeks), and, not- 
withstanding their internal dissensions, preserved that union. 

This natural tie was soon strengthened by positive institutions. 
To these belong the council of the Amphictyons, about 2480, a 
Hellenic confederation , which assembled twice annually, at 
Delphi, and at Anthela, the oracle of Delphi, and the Olympic 
games.* 

When now it happened, that the Greeks gradually abolished 
the monarchical government (it was effected by a uniform man- 
ner of thinking) and similar relations, and established universally 
among themselves the republican form of government; a new and 

* The Olympic games, therefore, which were regularly celebrated every 
four ye^rs, and also numbered in order, serve for the basis of the Grecian 
chronology, which, however, is not definite until the ^th Olympiad, and eveu 
subsequently, not without difficulties. 
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powerful common interest arose by this means, which made all 
the Greeks natural allies against /ore^n kings, and armed them 
for their mutual defence, as for that oi freedom against pyranny. 
Among the multitude of these allied republics, some, according 
to the conunon course of human affairs necessarily became, sooner 
or \9Xery preponderant^ and around these, afterwards, as around 
the comn\on centre of gravity, the destinies of the others turned. 
Particular accidents favored the increase of Sparta and Athens, 
and later of Thebes. The destiny of all the others depended 
upon the interests and passions of these three, predominant by 
turns, especially in the following period, and their history con- 
tains or obscures that of the others. 

GENERAL fflSTORY OF GREECE UNTIL THE FOUNDATION OF THE 

REPUBUCS. 

Op this union of the Greek tribes thus established, several 
indications appear already in this first period, and these had a 
powerful retro-active effect upon the relations from which they 
had proceeded. General history keeps in view only these gene- 
ral concerns of Greece. 

To these belong the much sung Argonautic expedition, the 
Theban war, and the siege of Troy; (2790—2800,) to the fall of 
which, succeeded disorders of long duration in Greece, which 
finally resulted in an entirely new order of things, in relation to 
the residences of the separate tribes, as well as to their internal 
organization. 

The claims of the Heraclidiae were the first cause. Heracles, 
(Hercules,) the most famous of the Grecian heroes, was deprived 
of the dominion over a great part of the Peloponnesus, and his 
descendants were completely dispossessed of their inheritance by 
the Pelopidae. They made, before the Trojan war, a vain at- 
tempt for its recovery, and renewed it after the destruction of 
Troy. But the Heraclidae were not until the fifth generation so 
fortunate as to substantiate their claims by the assistance of the 
Dorians, (and some tribes of the wild iEtolians,) and to subject 
to their dominion the powerful Argos, (with Sicyon and Myce- 
nae,) afterwards Messenia, and finally Laconia, (2880.) 

These conquests had the most important consequences for 
Greece. Before, the Achaeans 'were predominant in Peloponne- 
sus, Aow the Dorians became so in Argp^^ Messeojia, ^i^d Lace- 
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daemon, hut the .£olians in Ells. The Achaeans, driven from 
their ancient residences, conquered iEgialus, the possession of 
the lonians ; now the na1^, Achaia, first came into use, and the 
lonians found a refuge in Attica. 

The vibrations of this great motion continued a long time. 
Thus we see (2913) Athens vigorously attacked by the Hera- 
clidae, but saved by the magnaaimous self-sacrifice of its Codrus. 
Many emigrations, a long continuing weakness, and returning 
barbarism, were the consequences of this war. At this time, 
however, the states of Greece were consolidated, which, until its 
fall, maintained themselves under the same names, in boundaries 
but little altered, and there arose upon the ruins of monarchy, 
everywhere overthrown, the multiform republican constitutions*. 
It is to be regretted that only a few accounts remain of this re- 
markable period, and we are able to form only conjectures con- 
cerning the. causes of that general revolution. But when the 
darkness is dispersed, we see young republics everywhere succes* 
sively rise in place of the old principalities. 

OF THE SEPARATE STATES IN PARTICULAR. 

Iir this transition from the obscure to the more luminous his- 
tory of Greece, we will survey with a cursory view, and once 
for all, its principal countries and states. Later we shall have 
' to consider almost exclusively the preponderating states. 

In the centre of Peloponnesus (Morea) rises the pastoral land 
Arcadia, in the beayties of nature almost as rich as Switzerland, 
and as this, a long time the residence of good-nature and rural 
mirth. The inhabitants ascribed the mildness of their manners 
to music and poetry ; but higher civilization remained foreign to 
them. They were of the Pdasgian race, and prevented, favored 
by their mountainous situation, foreign conquests. Their inclina- 
tion to the harmless pastoral life remained always predominant, 
although they later possessed cities. Almost every one of these 
constituted a particular republic. 

From the elevation of Arcadia many rivulets flow towards all 
the cardinal points; southerly towards Laconia and Messenia, 
westerly towards Elis, northerly towards Achaia, and easterly 
towards Argos; many ranges of hills and mountaini extend 
around from it as fai' as the extreme limits of Peloponnesus." 
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Two of these, which descended towards the south, inclosed 
with the gulf of Laconia, the remarkable vale of the same name, 
where the Eurotas flowed between laurel and myrtle groves, 
and where stood imperious Sparta. The Leleges, nomades of 
Pelasgian origin, were its first inhabitants. Later, the Hellenes 
appear,; afterwards the first princes of the house of Perseus, and 
finally of that of Pelops. The last were driven away by the 
HeraclidsB. This revolution laid the foundation of Sparta's 
grandeur. 

On the west of Laconia lies Messenia, almost equally beautiful, 
but renowned only by its misfortune. It became a prey to the 
Spartans, although the sovereigns of the two states belonged to 
the race of the Heraclidse. The city of Messene was not built 
until the following period. 

Elis, divided into three parts, embraces the greater part of the 
west coast of Peloponnesus. Here was Pylos Tryphyliakos, the 
kingdom of the wise Nestor, and Elis, for which religious rever- 
ence served instead of walls,— tut between these lies Olympia 
the celebrated theatre of the most important among the Grecian 
games. In other respects, EUs is unimportant. 

Achaia and Argolis awaken a greater interest, of which the 
first includes the northern part of Peloponnesus, but the last 
forms a considerable peninsula extending southeast from the 
first. In the most ancient Grecian history, no country is more 
important than Argolis. All the Greeks were frequently called 
Argives. Argos, Mycenae, Tiryus, with all the other cities, 
adorned the country, in which Inachus, Danaus,Perseus,Pelops, 
Agamemnon, &c., played their parts. Agamemnon's descend- 
ants lost their kingdom by the Heraclidae, and later (about 3000) 
the cities of Argolis adopted the republican form of government. 
Phidon, one of the Heraclidse gave Argos wise laws. The Ar- 
gives were generally enemies of the Spartans. 

Achaia, called by the races which immigrated one after an- 
other, first JSgialus, (the sea-shore,) afterwards Ionia, and finally 
Achcda, extends along the gulf of Gorinth. Twelve cities, which 
had concluded a particular alliance amongst themselves, flourish- 
ed in Achaia Proper. But the ancient Sicyon, friendly to the 
arts, which for a long time constituted a particular kingdom, and 
Gorinth tpon the isthmus, rich by conmierce, with harbours on 
two seas, the metropolis of Syracuse, and many other cities, the 
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key of the Peloponnesus, were included in Achaia in a wider 
sense. In Corinth the house of the Bachiadoe ruled. Cipselus 
and the sage Periander were kings of Corinth. 

The narrow isthmus, which unites the Peloponnesus with the 
main land of Gree,ce or Hellas,* (Livadia,) is from its situation 
an extremely important military point. The famous Scironian 
rocks are passed in going from this to the small Megaris, which 
defended its freedom with success against Corinth and Athens, 
with the courage of mountaineers. 

Attica, into which we pass next, is one of the largest, and in- 
comparably the most important among the countries of Greece. 
It forms likewise a peninsula extending to the southeast. The 
land on both coasts was once called Paralia. The sad form of 
these coasts, and the comparatively more sterile soil of Attica, 
which allured foreign robbers but little, and compelled the in- 
habitants to be industrious, were the principal causes of Attica*s 
early civilization and strength. North of Paralia, rose the less 
sterile mountainous country Diacijia, according to tradition, the 
primitive residence of the Attic people. They were of Pelasgian 
origin. 

We have mentioned above, their king Ogyges (2428), and the 
deluge named after him; also the Egyptian colonist Cecrops, 
(2426) who laid the foundation of Athens. The region around 
this city, the most beautiful in all Attica, richly adorned vrith 
olive-trees, and watered by the rivulets, Cephissus, Ilissus, and 
Eridanus, was called Pedion. Later, the territory of Eleusis was 
united with Attica, Vhere, according to tradition, upon the field 
Rharia the first gifts of Ceres germinated. 

Beyond M egares and Attica, froni the Alcyonian as far as the 
Eubcean Sea, is situated Bceotia, not the territory of one predomi- 
nant city, but it had almost as many independent governments 
as cities, although the greater part of them later entered into a 
confederation, at the head of which stood Thebes, renowned by 
its founder Cadmus, and many other brilliant names in the his- 
tory of heroes. But several cities, and particularly Plataea, 
strongly attached to liberty, disdained constantly this yoke. 
This disunion, and the defective constitution of the Boeotian re- 

* Hellas is a name of an unimportant city in Thessaliotis, but all Greece is 
sometimes thus called from it, or rather firom the Hellenes, but generally only 
the central part 
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publics— even the wise Philolaus, the legislator of Thebes, had 
imperfectly solved the problem — permitted Bceotia not to obtain 
the power, for which it seemed destined by its extent and situa- 
tion. The damp atmosphere, disposing to indolence, gave this 
country a bad reputation with the ancients, which, however 
besides many heroes, produced a Hesiod and Pindar, a Corinna, 
a Plutarch, a Pelopidas, and an Epaminondas, and possessed, 
upon the height of the Helicon, the most lovely grove of the 
Muses. 

West of BoBOtia, fron^ the Corinthian gulf, as far as the lofty 
(Etsean mountains, lay the small countries, Phocis, Doris, and 
the triple Locris. The first, remarkable for the temple of Del- 
phi, upon Parnassus ; the second, as the point from which the 
HeraclidsB commenced the conquest of the Peloponnesus. The 
Dorians and Phocians were Hellenes, and likewise the Locrians, 
of which the Ozolae dwelt on the extremity of the Corinthian gulf; 
but the Opuntii and Epicnemides on the Euboean Sea. Into the 
country of the last, the narrow pass of Thermopylae led between 
the steep rocks of CEta and the sea, which is hallowed by one 
of the most sublime remembrances of antiquity. The Locrians 
themselves have a smaller share in the Grecian glory. 

The same may be said of the inhabitants of iEtolia and Acar- 
nania, in the west part of Hellas. The iEtolians were notorious 
as savage, predatory hordes, and always remained true to this 
character. In the decline of Greece, after the time of Alexander 
the Great, they first played an important part. 

In northern Greece, Thessaly (Janniah,) alone is comprised 
by some ; others add Epirus also, which bounds it on the west. 
But the greater part of the inhabitants of the last, among which 
the Chaones, Thesprotiae and Molossi, are chiefly named, were 
not of the Grecian race, and were considered, for a long time, by 
the Greeks, as barbarians. They revered, however, the ancient 
oracle of Dodona, and the royal race of the iEacidae, in Epirus, 
were of Grecian origin. Epirus is not remarkable until the 
succeeding period. Thessaly is more brilliant in ancient times. 
Thessaly is inclosed on three sides by the chains of (Eta, Pindus, 
and Olympus ; and on the fourth by the sea. Several ranges of 
mountains extend through the interior of the country, the waters 
of which are fof the most part conducted by the Peneus through 
the beautiful Tempe into the Thermaic gulf. In mythology and 
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heroic history, Thessaly is exceedingly important. The Titans, 
LapithsB, Centaurs, (tamers of horses ?) Japetns^, and Prometheus, 
and indeed the most famous leaders of the two principal Grecian 
races, Pelasgus, (Thessakis and Grsecus, his descendants,) and 
Deucalion, besides Achilles, Philoctetes, Jason, &c., belong to 
Thessaly, and it was a long time the battle field of almost all 
heroes. About the time of the Trojan war, Thessaly contained 
ten states, which aspired to freedom, and almost all were in the 
confederation erf the Amphictyons, but yet were often ruled by 
tyrants-those of Larigsa and Pher« are mentioned in particular. 



THE ORE&K ISLANDS 

The isles on both coasts and as far as Asia, were populated 
throughout by swarms of Greeks, who expelled gradually the 
earlier inhabitants — in the -^gean Sea — mostly Phoenicians and 
Carians. 

In the Ionian Sea was Corcyra (Corfu), a Corinthian colony, 
important by commerce and navigation. Cephalonia and Za- 
cynthus deserve also to be mentioned. 

Those isles situated on the eastern coasts, and towards Asia, 
especially the four large islands, Euboea, Crete, Rhodes, and 
Cyprus, are remarkable. 

Eubcea (Negropont), situated along the eastern coast of Hellas, 
was large and fertile, and contained several republics, among 
which, Chalcis on the Euripus, the mother of many colonial 
cities, and Eretria were the most remarkable. Later, it was not 
able to defend itself from the dominion of Athens. 

The still larger Crete, the inhabitants of which, however, were 
not all Greeks, remained independent, and it would, perhaps, 
have ruled over Greece if it had been united. But its principal 
cities, Gnossus, Gortyna, and Cydonia, enfeebled one another 
by incessant wars ; and Crete, which had been flourishing and 
formidable under its two Minos (2550 and 2700), which had 
chastised the Carian pirates, compelled Athens to pay tribute, 
and obtained the glory of the wisest legislation, lost neverthe- 
less, gradually its splendor and glory by division, internal dissen- 
sion, and revolutionary storms, although it remained opulent by 
commerce, and free from foreign invasion. 
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Cyprus, a beautiful and fertile island in the Pamphylian Sea, 
was also enfeebled by division. It contained nine states, denomi- 
nated kingdoms, of which Salamis was the most powerful. 

Its population consisted of Greeks, Phoenicians, and Africans. 
Its situation made it mostly dependent on Phoenicia, and after 
wards on Persia. 

Rhodes on the Carian coast was peopled mostly by Dorians, 
and had already at this time an extensive commerce. Its gran- 
deur, however, and the construction of its magnificent city of 
the same name, belong to the following period. 



THE GREEK COLONIE& 

But the blood and name, the dominion and manners of the 
Greeks extended yet much farther over all the coasts of the 
Mediterranean and Black Seas ; and a particular consideration 
of these colonies is of manifold interest. We comprise here, for 
the sake .of unity, all the colonial cities founded from the times 
of the Trojan war until the Macedonian dominion, (therefore 
those of the following period,) consequently with the exclusion 
of the military colcmies, established by Macedonia itself. 

The numberless emigrations of the Greeks were effected by 
many and diverse causes. The times were disquiet and stormy 
for Greece, from the Trojan war until the continuation of the 
Heraciidae in the Peloponnesus. Many a nation, oppressed or 
expelled, sought and found in foreign lands a better fortune. 
But even afterwards we never see the Greeks in repose. Some- 
times there were furious wars among the neighbouring states, 
sometimes internal revolutions and factious contentions. Often 
no means of preservation remained to the vanquished except 
flight into foreign countries ; many went from chagrin, others as 
exiles. Indeed, even after the consolidation of the constitution, 
many ambitious men, who* were not able to revolutionize their 
native cities, went to seek adventures, and founded colonies. 
Finally, many of them were founded from commercial causes, by 
a formal decree of government for securing and enlarging the 
commercial intercourse, or from political causes, for the increase 
of power, for the removal of a superfluous population, or for .de- 
livering the country from a menacing ferment. 
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Of these colonial cities, first those in Asia Minor justly claim 
our consideration. They were there more numerous and less* 
remote from one another than elsewhere ; became early power, 
ful by industry and commerce, and exercised by their rapid pro- 
gress in civilization, an animating ipfluence upon that of the 
mother country. The conquests of the HeraclidsB occasioned 
their foundation. For, when the Dorians attacked Peloponnesus, 
a multitude of .£olians went north to Hellas and Thessaly under 
Penthilus, and under his descendants, gradually further, to where 
the narrow Hellespont afforded an easy passage to Asia.. They 
passed it, and built in that fertile province, which was called 
after them iEolis, twelve cities, among which were Smyrna and 
Cumse, but they settled also upon Lesbos, Tenedos, and Heca- 
tonnesus (the hundred isles). Mytelene, upon Lesbos, attained 
the greatest splendor. It was rendered renowned by Pittacus, 
its wise dictator (iEsymneta), Alcaeus and Sapho. The iEolian 
cities remained free until Cyrus. Athens oppressed them later. 
Smyrna, after it had entered into the Ionian confederation, was 
destroyed by the Lydians. In the succeeding period it arose 
from its ruins with renewed splendor. 

In the south of JEolis^ flourished the Ionic confederation. After 
the lonians, driven from jEgialus, had lived sixty years in Attica, 
they went, according to the command of the Delphic oracle and 
the council of the Amphictyons, under the conduct of the younger 
sons of Codrus, to the coast of Lydia and the north of Caria, 
where they built or peopled thirteen cities, which, in this beauti- 
ful country, under the mildest sky, and in a situation peculiarly 
adapted to commerce, rapidly rose, became wealthy and popu- 
lous, and as fruitful hives of bees, sent their swarms far around. 
Among the Ionian cities, \^e notice particularly Miletus, Phocaea, 
and Ephesus. The first (as Ephesus was already built by the Ca- 
rians) is said to have founded, on the shores of the Black Sea and 
the Palus Maeotis, about three hundred cities. Its commerce by 
land extended as far as the centre of Afta ; in the following period 
it was destroyed by the Persians, and reflourished once more, 
although with diminished splendor. Phocaea, wealthy and power- 
ful by its commerce, in the 'west of the Mediterranean Sea, was 
the^ mother of divers colonies upon the Italian, Corsican, and 
Gallic soil, arid .venerable for its inhabitants' love of freedom. 
For, when the Persian power under Cyrus inundated all Asia 

Vol. L- 
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Minor, the Phocians thought that their father-land was only 
where freedom existed, forsook their paternal walls, and, after 
divers adventures, founded Marseilles, at the mouth of the Rhone, 
which soon became very important. They had brought with 
them the vine and olive-tree, precious gifts for Gaul. After the 
fell of Miletus and Phocaea, Ephesus arose to still greater splendor. 
Tejos (Teios), where Anacreon sang, Smyrna (having with- 
drawn from iEolis) the natal city of Homer,and Colophon, famous 
for its formidable navy, Samos, (Polycrates about 3450) sacred 
to Juno and Chios, and abounding in vineyards — ^belonged to the 
Ionic confederation. Its history remains constantly interwoven 
with the general history of Greece. 

The Doric alliance, on the south coast of Caria, and also upon 
Cos and Rhodes, was much more feeble. A colony of the Hera- 
clidae founded it about 3000. The temple of Apollo Triopius, 
was for its six cities — among which were Cnidus and Halicar* 
nassus — what the temple of Neptune, at Mycale, was for the 
lonians. 

All the coasts of the Palus Mseotis and the Black Sea, also 
of the waters which flow into the iEgean, and finally the 
Thracian and Macedonian coasts, on the iEgean — the last, how- 
ever, generally from Athens — ^were successively peopled with 
colonies from these flourishing colonial cities upoix the west coast 
of Asia Minor — chiefly from Miletus — several of which became 
celebrated and powerful. Such in Colchis, when commerce 
flourished in the most ancient times, were Phasis and Dioscurias ; 
PanticapsBum, Theodosia (Cafla), in the Chersonesus-Taurica ; 
Phanagoria and Tanais (Assov), at the mouth of the river of the 
same name. At that of Borysthenes (Dnieper), was Olbia^ 
Tyras, on the Dniester. Heracfea, in Bithynia, Sinope, which 
produced Diogenes, in Paphlagonia,Trapezus in Pontus, adorned 
the southern shores of the Black Sea ; AppoUonia, Tomi, Salmy- 
dessus the western. 

But, where the Black ^a is connected vnth the iEgean by the 
two channels of the Thracian Bosphorus and the Hellespont, 
Byzantium was seen ; on the former, which was destined later to 
play so brilliant a part, and on the opposite shore, the less favor- 
ably situated Chalcedon; further, on the beautiful Propontis, 
Lampsacus and Qcycus on the Asiatic, and Perinthus on the 
Thracian side; but on the winding Hellespont, Sestus, Cardia, 
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and the iEgos-potamos, so fatal to the Athenians; afterwards 
Maronea, and Abdera, the native country of Democritus ; finally, 
on the Macedonian coast, the cities of Amphipolis, Chalcis, the 
powerful Olynthus, and Potidaea, belonging to Athens, partly as 
a maternal city and partly as a mistress. 

As in the eastern waters, settlements were founded for the 
most part by Athenians, mediately or inunediately, so in the 
western — in Lower Italy and Sicily — they were made mostly 
from the states of the Peloponnesus. 

The most ancient colonial city upon the beautiful fertile soil 
of Sicily was probably Zancle, afterwards Messana ; but Syra- 
cuse, the most powerful, was built by the Corinthian Archias 
(3249). Its grandeur belongs to the following period. We shall 
speak also hereafter of Gela, the foundress of Agrigentum, the 
rival of Syracuse (its tyrant, Phalaris, is well known), then of 
Leontini, Himera, Selinus, &c. 

Of the colonies in Lower Italy, the most ancient Argos-Hip- 
pion, Canusium, Beneventum, were founded at the time of the 
Trojan war; then Cumse (2923), founded by a colony from 
Chalcis, upon Euboea, and, as it is believed,' the maternal city 
of Naples ; Sybaris, a large and populous commercial city, but 
enervated by luxury, was founded by Achseans and TrcBzenians 
(3233). Therefore, although it numbered 100,000 inhabitants 
and ruled twenty-five other cities, it was conquered by Crotona, 
and destroyed (3443). Thirty years before, Crotona, which had 
also been founded (3243) by Achseans firom Argos, received a 
remarkable reform by Pythagoras, but of short duration. Later, 
it became subjeqt to the Romans with the other cities of Grecia 
Magna. It was occasioned by the war of Tarentum. On the 
innermost recess of the beautifiil gulf of the same nam6, this 
celebrated colony of Lacedsemon arose, full of magnificence 
and amenity. The Parthenii, offended by the contempt of their 
illegitimate birth, had founded it (3281). Tarentum resembled 
Sybaris in effeminacy of manners. Two other cities, Thurii 
and Locri Epizephyrii, were illustrious for their great legislators, 
Charondas and Zaleucus. Both were pupils of the Pythagoreian 
school. Rhegium, also, founded by natives of Cholcis, was large 
and powerful, but finally became a victim to the rage of the 
Dionysii of Syracuse, and to the treachery of the Roman sol- 
diers. 
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Among the colonies, scattered on the other coasts, yet more 
isolated, we observe Caralis and Olbia upon Sardinia, then 
Alalia upon Corsica, founded by the Phocians. They founded 
afterwards Massilia ; in Spain we find Rhoda, Emporium and 
the unfortunate Saguntum (the last founded by Zazynthus) ; in 
Illyria, ApoUonia and Dyrrhachium ; on the southern coast of 
Asia Minor, Telmissus and Selga; the important Tarsus and Mops- 
vestia iii Cilicia« 

Finally in Africa, Naucratis in Egypt, and Cyrene in Libya; 
the secjond with four other cities (Pentapolis) formed a consider- 
able principality, which fought with various success against the 
Pharoahs; later, became tributary to the Persians, afterwards 
adopted the republican form of government, and finally was 
made an Egyptian province by the Ptolomies. 

. HISTORY OF SPARTA. -LYCURGUS. 

Iir this survey of the Greek provinces and colomes, we have 
preceded in part the chronological order. It was required ty the 
natural connexion of the object. We are able now without a 
confusing intermixture of particular histories, to pursue the 
thread of the general events of the Greeks, which now gradu- 
ally — as to the principal countries of Greece — is united to the 
destinies of some preponderating states. 

Here Sparta presents itself first to our view, which after the 
conquest of the Heraclidae, gradually subjected all the Laconic 
communities to itself, and punished the resistance of some — as 
of Helas — ^by slavery. Since the twin brothers, Eurysthenes 
and Procles, of the race' of the Heraclidae, who had conquered 
Sparta together, according to the dirjBction of the oracle, were 
both recognized as kings ; two of their descendants also, the 
Agidae and Eurytionidae, always reigned at the same time. In 
such a government there was naturally a want of unity, and 
consequently of strength, and therefore the need of a firm legisla- 
tion became the more perceptible. Sparta received the precious 
gift of such a legal orgaqization from the great Lycurgus, (3100,)^ 
whose name and legislation, however, have obtained a very ex- 
aggerated veneration both in ancient and modern times. His 
work bears throughout the stamp of original genius, and is an 
admirable masterpiece of profound sense and accurate deduc- 
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tions, but far less indeed of pure, legislative wisdom. It is equally 
condemned by justice and humanity, as will appear from what 
follows. 

So much cannot be easily mistakqi), that the regard of Lycur- 
gus was limited to the Spartans alone. They alone constituted 
the republic; their relation towards the other inhabitants of La- 
conia was despotic, but towards the Helots (and later, towards 
the Messeniians, considered equal to them) at the some time 
tyrannical. The Spartan civil community was organized, in its 
substance, democratically y yet with a mixture of aristocracy. 
The legislative power, and the election of magistrates, belonged 
to iheEcdesia, the ass^nbly of the citizens, with the exception 
of those who were too poor to contribute to the common meals. 
The affairs were prepared, some also despatched, by the council 
of old men, Genisiaf which consisted of twenty-eight persons 
above sixty years of age, who were elected for life. The two 
kings also had a seat in the senate, but each had only one vote. 
They werei besides, the executors of the law — yet limited and 
responsible — as descendants of Hercules — consequently of Jupi- 
ter — the superintendents of religion, and in war, from their office, 
leaders, of the army. By the side of them and the Gerusia, or 
properly over them, stood the five Ephori, the administrators of 
the most important state affairs, the presidents of the senate and 
the ecclesia, and the judges of the kings. The short duration 
of their office (which was only one year,) limited their power. 
The ephorathy, however, later was converted into a true oli- 
garchy. 

Yet what distinguished Sparta's constitution from all other 
ancient and modern constitutions, lay not in the organization of 
the republic ; it was in the spiiHt which animated these forms, 
and to which the whole system of laws and manners was sub- 
servient. In Sparta the political and civil laws, public and 
private Tights, and all manners and usages in peace and war, 
were combined into one whole firmly connected, designed ac- 
cording to one principle, and animated by one fundamental idea. 
A state, in which the private will might not only be subordinate 
to the public, but always the same, in which the citizens might 
have no personal inclinations and interests, but patriotic solely, 
in which they never should think and feel themselves indepen- 
dent beings, but only members of the state — appears to be the 
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predominant idea in thii^ bold master-work of Lycurgus. He 
IKHighty therefore, and these are the nearer objects of his laws, to 
produce a complete equality among the citizens, to subjugate 
their naturally selfish inclinations by an education which inces- 
santly resisted them, and to give the Spartans, with the will, also 
the strength^ to preserve the state. It is true, the distinction 
between the nobles and the commons continued even in the 
bosom of the purely Doric-Spartan races. Among these the 
two regal families, and in general the race of the Heraclidae 
were the principal. But this distinction had no political influ- 
ence. All citizens were equal before the law, all might arrive 
to the highest dignities — ^the royal excepted, — ^all gave their vote 
at their distribution, and he who obtained them, remained the 
(^icer of the people. But Lycurgus especially directed his chief 
care against the distinction of property^ which, in defiance of all 
democratic forms,^ produces the most odious and dangerous in- 
equality ; and, since he perceived the insufficiency of all merely 
remedial means against such an evil, he endeavoured to erqdicate 
it. He induced, therefore, his fellow citizens — a wonderful vic- 
t<My — to renounce all property from which any important in- 
equality might arise, and consequently one of the most valued 
advantages of civilization, in order that the ties of society might 
be the more firm. Therefore, every thing immovable ceased to 
be private property ; and moveable property — ^for this could not 
possibly be common property, was extremely limited. The 
f<»-mer, the land, was measured out into so many parts, that a 
piece might be allotted for usufruct to every Spartan, and also 
to every Laconian, sufficient for* his own and his family^s sup- 
port. But he himself was not permitted to cultivate it, other- 
wise the industrious would have become richer than the indolent ; 
this the Helots were obliged to do, and in order that not even 
the idea of wealth should arise, all gold and silver were pro- 
scribed, iron money was introduced, and the Spartan was com- 
pelled by severe laws to adopt the greatest simplicity in his 
habitation, furniture, and vestments. Not only agriculture, but 
also other mechanical arts, were prohibited to him, but still 
more the speculative and liberal sciences. His fatherland re- 
quired of him only civism, strong arms, and an undivided heart. 
But whence did Lycurgus obtain such citizens, full of self- 
denial, full of burning patriotism and active strength ? This was 
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the result of educatumt which conomenced with the birth, and 
even before, and continued the whole life* The Spartan girls 
were accustomed, like men, to gymnastic exercises and games, 
which indeed were fatal to modesty, but which hardened their 
bodie^x 9^ enabled them to give birth to strong children. A 
great number of prescriptions, in part severe and immoral, 
concerning the choice of consorts, the hymenial relation, and the 
hymenial rights, were designed to secure to the state suitable 
marriages and vigorous children only; and if feeble children 
came into the world, they were doomed to die. Those which 
were found stroi^ enough for their Spartan destination, the 
state took pjossession oU after they had passed their first years 
under the care of their mothers, as its own property, for their 
public and uniform education, the principles of which were fru- 
gality, the hardening of the constitution, military skill, and early 
infusion of patriotic feelings. Hence the incessant gymnastic 
exercises, the trying by hunger, thirst, and corporeal pain, the 
epcouragement of the youth to the most active emulation, the 
inculcation of implicit obedience to every aged citizen, of silent 
attention to the instruction of patriotic virtue, everywhere re- 
sounding, even during their short meals, and finally, the precepts 
of a modest, prudent and dignified deportment. Such an educa- 
cation, adapted to the successive ages, continued during life. 
The public meals (Sussitia,) were for the old and young. The 
most illustrious citizen did not escape public inspection, and the 
smallest fault received severe censure. The law watched over 
all actions. The chase, military exercises and gymnastic games, 
were interrupted only by real campaigns, and the latter were 
considered less fatiguing than the former. The Spartan found 
everywhere and incessantly recollections of duty, demands of 
valour, precepts of virtue, and occasions for the manifestation 
of strength. Thus, he learned to govern himself and to obey the 
laws ; thus, he became strong, active, always ready for battle, 
fuQ of inflexible courage, and his soul, influenced by no other 
passion, gave itself up unaividedly and enthusiastically to patriot- 
ism and freedom. 

This constitution indeed effected the greatest wonders: it 
subjugated the strongest natural inclinations, produced the most 
heroic deeds, formed the bravest warriors, the most enthusiastic 
patriots, and even heroic women ; it elevated Sparta to the head 
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of all Greece, and, after an unshaken duration of more than 500 
years, commanded reverence even in its decline, and at last in its 
ruins. However, from a purdy human and tndy civil point of 
view, (if we bear in mind the object of political society) it must 
appear to the unprejudiced examination, monstrous rather than 
excellent. 

In the first place, Lycurgus's soul did not rise to the acknow- 
ledgment of the dignity and rights of man. Otherwise would he 
have built the freedom of 10,000, and the tolerable condition of 
30,000 citizens upon the misery and the most revolting oppression 
of several hundred thousand ? The ignominy and crud slavery 
of the Helots was inseparable from a constitution which de- 
clared this kind of men the property of the state, and built the 
preservation of the predominant race upon their, labor, exposed 
their own property to wantonness, and their lives, like those of 
wild beasts, to a youth delighting in combats. Among other 
nations we meet unfortunately with slaves, and what is viciously 
called the slave-right : — but nowhere was such an outrage so in- 
v^dly interwoven in the constitution itself, nowhere carried to 
8<TOorrible an excess, , 

We ask further : what did Lycurgus do for the noble freemen 
of Sparta '( The Spartan sacrificed to his state his property, ease, 
and real enjoyments of life ; he renounced civil industry, as well 
as domestic happiness; disdained the service of the muses as 
well as the cherishing of purely human sentiments, and received 
as a compensation for all this, military pride and patriotic ver- 
tigo. Did he not neglect the object for the means ? Military ex- 
ercises and patriotic conversation do not exhaust the destination 
of man, and it is impossible that the Spartan, in the punctual 
adherence to Lycurgus's laws, should not feel sad chasms in 
head, heart, and occupation, and that nature, forcibly oppressed, 
should not sooner or later be avenged. 

It did avenge itself, and the constitution of Lycurgus gave 
birth to the most terrible monstrosities. The succeeding period 
will present their picture. 

In consequence of Lycurgus's constitution, the Spartans be- 
came, notwithstanding their limited territory, formidable to all 
their neighbours, whilst they braved every enemy, although 
superior in numbers. The two Messenian wars gave the first 
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Striking proof of Sparta's swelling strength, and also of its hardi- 
ness and its military superciliousness. 

The first of these wars — occasioned by a great injustice of the 
Spartans — ^was distinguished by the bloody deed of the Messe- 
nian king, Aristodemus, v^ho killed his own daughter from patri- 
otic and religious fanaticism. This horrible crime did not pro- 
pitiate the gods; and after the taking of Ithome, (3261,) the 
Messenians were obliged tp condescend to the most humiliating 
and oppressive peace, which, indeed, did not last longer than 
their exhaustion. With the high interest which heroism, if it 
contends against an unjust ascendency, awakens in our minds, 
we read the deeds of the noble Aristomenes, the hero in the 
second Messenian war (3299). He defended the mountain for- 
tress Ira, eleven years, against the Spartan forces ; and, when 
the fortress fell by new treachery, with his sword he cut his way 
through the hostile troops, and after various adventures, finally 
founded, with his fellow votaries of freedom, a new home, Mes- 
sana, upon the Sicilian soil. The rest of the Messenians were 
treated like the Helots. Arcadia was preserved from a similar 
fate by the natural fastnesses of its mountains, and Argos by its 
more remote situation upon its own peninsula, which presented 
only a few points of attack. The last, however, was hard 
pressed, and experienced more* than once the perseverance and 
artifice of the Spartan tactics. It was king Cleomenes I., espe- . 
cially, who by his artifice and arms elevated the power of Lace- 
daemon, so that it was universally acknowledged the first in 
Greece. 

HISTORY OF ATHENS. - SOLON. 

We turn to Athens, the noblest city of Greece, with the name 
of which many sublime and pleasing recollections are associated. 
It was called Cecropia from Cecrops (2426), its founder, who 
scattered the first seeds of civilization upon the Attic soil. 
Thfeseus (2754) extended his sceptre* over all the towns of Attica. 
The life of this prince, replete with great actions and crimes, 
may pass for a general characteristic of the Grecian heroes. 
In his character, however, the noble predominated, and Athens, 
which had received from him strength, and the basis of a repub* 
Vol. I. — p 8 
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lican constitution, might with just pride claim to be called the 
city of Theseus. 

From his time, >the kings were obliged to content themselves 
with the dignity of generals and supreme judges. The legis- 
lative power was given to the people, yet with a great ascend- 
ency of the nobleSf by whom the two other classes, the agticul- 
tureis and artisans, were frequently oppressed. The successors 
of Theseus, however, were called kings, until the noble sacrifice 
of the heroic Codrus (2913). The throne, which no one ap- 
peared afterwards to fill with equal glory, remained vacant, and 
archons supplied the place of kings. Medon, the son of Codrus, 
commences their series. Although at first this power was for life 
and hereditary, as that of the kings, yet after the death of 
Alcmseen the 13th arch(m ifor life, the will of the people limited 
without opposition their office to ten years, and later (3297) to 
one year ; and they always invested nine men with this dignity 
at the same time. 

In the' mean time, the Athenians now felt the oppression of 
the aristocratic power, and the want of written laws favored 
tyranny. The people commissioned Draco to digest a code of 
laws. He wrote one (3361), but with blood, as the Athenians 
said, and therefore it was not supported. New confusion arose, 
and the violent contest between the aristocratic and democratic 
parties enfeebled the state so much that the small Megara was 
enabled to conquer Salamis. From this dangerous state of 
affairs, Athens arose, regenerated and powerful, by means of its 
citizen, Solon, whose name justly shines among the noblest and 
wisest of all times. To avert the imminent danger, Solon pub- 
lished the Sysachtia (3390), that famous edict, about the annul- 
ment of debts, which, it is true, was entirely opposite to the 
strictest idea of justice, but an expedient imperiously demanded 
by the exigency of the time. The whole legislation, which he after- 
wards devised — ^being commissioned by his country — displayed 
a spirit, that considers men and circumstances, and as he^himself 
said of his laws, they were not the best in themselves. But 
only for the people of Athens. Besides, they had not, as the 
constitution of Lycurgus, political freedom for their exclusive 
object; but were designed, whilst they surrounded this freedom 
with the protective forms of a democracy, moderated by aristo- 
cracy, at the same time also to promote as much as possible the 
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civil fortune of the Athenians with regard to their situation and 
, character, and confer upon them especially, civilization and 
humanity. The substance of his political laws consists in what 
follows. • . 

Solon wished for freedom, u e. the dominion of the will of the 
people, and not of the j^^pt^aoe; neither of the unguided will of 
the people, often foolish and passionate, but of the considerate 
>yill of the people, determined by the principles of reason. ' There* 
fore, he considered the forms of a pure democracy dangerous, 
and preferred to moderate them by an addition of aristocracy. 
Hence, the highest power, u e. the right of legislation and the 
election of magistrates, the right of deciding about war, peace, 
and alliances, about imposts, and all other great interests of 
the state, was given to the national assembly. It consisted of 
ail the actual citizens of Athens, who lived partly in the city, 
and partly in the Attic borpughs, (of which there were one hun- 
dred and seventy-four,) and amounted to about 20,000. Already* 
before Solon, they were divided into four tribes, and these were 
divided into families. Solon retained this division, but he made 
another, which was divided into classes, which he established 
according to the gradation of property. Magistrates could be 
elected only out of the three first, but the judicial assessors out 
of all. However, the law prescribed for eligibility to important 
offices, still particular qualities; among candidates who were 
equally qualified for 6fiices easy to perform, the election was 
determined by lot, yet this did not exclude examination. 

The members even of the great council were appointed annu- 
ally by lot. This consisted, according to the institution of Solon, 
of four hundred persons — one hundred from each tribe, who were 
at least thirty years of age, and who sustained an irreproachable 
character. During the course of the year, the classes of the 
senate, (the deputies of a tribe constituted a class,) were, by turns, 
at the head of affairs. The members of every directing class 
were called prytanes, and were maintained in the prytanseum at 
the expense of the state. Every other member of the senate 
received a drachm each day. The prytanes were again divided 
into smaller companies, which, in like manner, had by turns the 
precedence. Their members were called prcedri, and the one who 
presided in the senate and kept the public seal, was called epis- 
tate : his office lasted one day only. 
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The current affairs were managed by the ienate : it could also 
make regulations, which, however, remained in force no longer 
than the same senate existed, i, e, until the end of the year. But 
its most important right consisted in the proposal of laws ; for 
the people were permitted to deliberate only upon those propo- 
sitions which had received the approbation of the senate. The 
members of the senate presided in the assembly of the people, 
and directed its deliberations. In this, speeches were made for 
and against the proposed law, and it was decided by the majo- 
rity of votes. 

But what the senate had prepared, and the people decided, 
could not become a law until it had received the sanction of the 
Areopagvs. The Areopagus was a very acient institution, esta- 
blished by Cecrops, or his first successor, and originally only a 
criminal tribunal ; but Solon permitted it to retain its judicial 
power, and conferred upon it apolitical sphere of action, since 
he made it the supreme inspector of t\\f6 state and guardian of 
the laws. 

By the establishment of all these powers, the aristocratical or 
oligarchical power of the archons was shaken to its founda- 
tion ; Solon retained it, however, as an organ of execution, and in 
part as a judicial power. 

It was a characteristic, but unfortunate point in the Athenian 
constitution, that the people possessed the supreme judicial 
power, even in cases concerning the state itself. In Sparta, the 
highest magistrates, the gerusia, the kings and the ephorif were 
also the supreme judges, but in Athens it was the ecdesia itself, 
which exercised final jurisdiction. There were, however, for 
common law-suits, particular judges in civil and criminal causes, 
and indeed — ^which again is characteristic — ^they were appointed 
in extraordinary numbers. Besides the Archons and Areopagus, 
of v^hich we have already spoken, there were in Athens four 
criminal and six civil courts. 

Ostracism, by means of which, whoever by power and ccmi- 
^sideration, and even by merit, became suspected by his fellow- 
citizens, or appeared dangerous to republican equality, without 
further cause, and without the permission of defence, could be 
exSedf if six thousand voices demanded it, was not so much an 
eflluence of the judicial authority as of the complete political 
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power of the Athenian people. Several republics, for example 
Syracuse, had a similar institution, which was called peialism. 

The civil laws of Solon deserve still greater praise than the 
poUtical. 

No legislator ever had more humane objects and more liberal 
views. He wished to form no heroes, no exalted beings, but'm^. 
He wished, it is true, the Athenians to be lovers of freedom, 
and valiant, but at the same time refined, industrious, opulent, 
honest, and civilized. 

Solon entered into all the details of particular occupations and 
arts, and regarded all classes of citizens with equal love and dis- 
cernment. Even in the slave, he honoured the dignity of man, 
as much as the spirit of the times permitted, and confirmed the 
natural duties between husbands arid wives, parents and chil- 
dren, as well as general philanthropy, gratitude, and other vir- 
tues, by positive ordinances. The punishments were mild, not 
such as an angry master, but such as a father inflicts. His laws, 
however, were observed, for they were beloved. He was indul- 
gent to the weakness of human nature, and tolerated what could 
not be suppressed without injurious rigour ; but he attacked the 
principal source of transgressions, idleness, at the root, and 
made — ^because the most depends upon the example of supe- 
riors — the intoxication of an archon, a capital crime. 

Almost all which was great and good that proceeded from 
Athens, may be considered as the fruit of Solon's laws, and what- 
ever deformity and evil was generated there, was generally a 
deviation from their Spirit. 

Solon was still alive when Pisistratus usurped the monarchical 
power in Afhens (3424) ; a man of great talents, and who, when, 
after a repeated change of exile and triumph, his power was 
finally established (3439), encouraged the arts, and governed 
with mildness and wisdom, and throughout according to liberal 
principles. But what compensation could Pisistratus give those 
who were murdered by his ambition ; with what could he recom- 
pense the survivors for their loss of freedom ; those who were no 
longer fortunate by their own strength, and under the protection 
of the law, but by the mercy of a lord ? 

Pisistratus was succeeded by his sons, Hippias and Hippar- 
chus (5457), men of superiour endowments — and Hipparchus, 
at least, possessed a benevolent character. But his love for the 
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beautiful Harmodius, induced him to commit a violence, which 
the offended and his friend, Aristogiton, bloodily avenged. Hip- 
parchus was slain in the throng of a public festival, and Hippias, 
whose imprudent rigour completely inflamed the irritated minds 
of the Athenians, was expelled by the assistance of the Spartans 
(3474). He fled to the Persian court. The ancient parties now 
distracted Athens anew. It was happy, however, in the recovery 
of its freedom. But the Spartans repented that they had obtained 
for their rivals this precious good, and the unworthy pupils of 
Lycurgus, impelled by miserable envy, sought to restore in 
Athens, by artifice and power, the oligarchy, and even the 
dominion of the expelled Hippias. The Persian war interrupted 
the contest about these internal affairs. 



ITALY. 



ETRUSCANS. - LATINS. 



The principal race of the population in the n9rthern and 
greater part of Italy, was of Gallic origin, therefore the Romans 
called the country Gallia Cisalpina. [n Lower Italy, many 
Greek colonies were gradually established, from which the 
earlier civilization of this region, and the name Grtsca Magna, 
was derived. But in Central Italy, the Gallic and Iberian races 
mingled with Greek ; probably, also, with diverse Asiatic and 
African colonies. Their immigration falls, however, in the ob- 
scure, and in part ante-historical time, and an impenetrable 
darkness rests in general upon their descent and fates, even in 
later times. But even, if we saw distinctly, we should find but 
little interest and instruction in the history of these semi-barba- 
rians. Only one people among the many Italian races, by its 
early civilization, and its peculiar, remarkable character, de- 
serves to be noticed in General history. The Etruscans are this 
people. We must notice them, and then the Latins, from whom 
the Romans descended. 

The Etrurians, Etruscans, Tuscans, and later the Tyrrhenians, 
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named probably from a Pelasgian colony, were, without doubt, 
principally a northern race, it is believed the Iberian. Their 
empire once extended from the Tiber to the Alps; they had 
extended their colonies over Southern Italy and the isles of 
the Mediterranean, and were at the time of the Trojan war, 
renowned for their commerce and navigation, and for their 
knowledge of human and divine affairs. Their form qf religion 
became the foundation of the Roman, and their alphabet is recog- 
nized in all the European alphabets. Earlier than the Greeks, they 
had found out the principles of a free constitution, and earlier 
than they, possessed a humane and equitable legislation ; finally, 
they practised earlier the mechanical and liberal arts. They 
never reached, however, the later civilization of the Greeks. It 
was prevented by their more gloomy national character, and 
their political disasters. The fertile valley of the Po was taken 
from them "by the Gauls. Bellovesus with seven tribes marched 
from the Rhine over the Alps, conquered the Etruscans, and 
founded Milan. A part of the vanquished concealed themselves in 
the Rhaetian mountains. Later, the southern settlements became 
the prey of Samnites ; and finally, the fierce Romans fell upon 
this people, enfeebled by luxury and by their pacific character. 
Twelve confederated commonwealths were then formed in Tus- 
cany. The chiefs of them were called lucufnones, of whom Por- 
senna was formidable to the Romans. But pressed on both 
sides, here by the powerful Gauls, there by the indefatigable 
Romans, and not united firmly internally, the Etrurians, were 
obliged to submit. We shall see them in the following period 
subjugated by Rome. 

South of Etruria, was Latium, a battle-field of many native 
tribes and foreign colonists. The traditions of Saturnus and 
Janus, Pious and Faunus, are mere faljles, which, however, indi- 
cate an early commencement of civilization in this country. 
It had made important progress, when an Arcadian colony, 
under Evander, went thither, and built Pallantium on the Tiber. 
According to tradition, the people around received the name of 
Latins, from Latinus the son of Janus, and under his reign, 
(2800) iEneas arrived there with his company of fugitive Tro- 
jans, married Layinia, the daughter of Latinus, and built Lavi- 
nium. According to the same tradition, Alba Longa was founded 
by Ascanius, but from ^neas Sylvius, (these were the sons of 
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iEneas,) the royal race of the Sylvii descended, whose posterity 
reigned in this country more than 400 years. 



FOUNDATION OF ROME. 



ROME UNDER THE KINGS. 



NuMiTOR, according to tradition, was deprived of his hereditary 
power by his brother Amulius, but reinstated by his twin grand- 
sons Romulus and RemuSf who were miraculously preserved, and 
by whom Rome was built upon the territory given them by their 
grateful grandfather, on the banks of the Tiber. 

The foundation of Rome is said to have happened in the year 
of the world 3230, in the third year of the sixth Olympiad, and 
in the seven hundred and fifty-third before the Christian era, on 
Mount Palatine. But since this, as well as the Capitoline, was 
already earlier peopled by Grecian colonies, it appears that in- 
stead of the foundation, is to be understood only the enlargement 
of the city by a new colony from Alba Longa. The beginning 
was still feeble, consisting of a small band of rude shepherds and 
hunters, who could hardly defend themselves against the small 
tribes around. The Roman writers themselves relate, that 
Romulus, by the establishment of an asylum, and therefore by 
the conflux of fugitives and lawless malefactors, increased the 
number of his citizens, and that they obtained wives for them- 
selves by the seizure of the Sabine women. The successful ter- 
mination of the war with the Sabines, gave Rome the first foun- 
dation of its strength. 

Romulus founded his state upon agriculture and war, and gave 
it an internal organization, of which the principal traits remained 
discernible until the latest times. He could not, perhaps, ac- 
cording to the spirit of the time and his people, assert absolute 
power. He therefore surrounded himself with a senate chosen 
from the most illustrious of his nation, and composed of one hun- 
dred men, (called patres, as their colleagues patricians,) who, in 
common with him, exercised the control of the government ; 
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yet, in the most important affairs, the final decision was referred 
to the whole community, i. e. the whole of the citizens who were 
politically free, and divided into tribes and curiae. In the mean- 
time monarchy made considerable progress, by the ambition of 
Romulus $ he had sacrificed to it his own brother, and later his 
colleague on the throne, by compact, Tatius, the prince of the 
Sabines ; and by the incessant wars with the neighboring com- 
munities, which habituated the Romans to the military command 
of one man, until the jealous senators stifled the rising tyranny 
in the blood of their king. 

The horde, which had been led on bv Romulus to war and 
plunder, needed milder manners in order to form a civil society. 
The laws of the wise Numa Pompilius (3260), who was elected 
king after s^ turbulent interregnum, produced this salutary effect. 
The /ear of the gods, which he instilled into his citizens, remained 
for centuries, the most important spring-wheel of the Roman 
political machine, a support of the constitution and civil obe- 
dience, and the aegis of the pure, innocent, private life of the 
Romans, the principal object of his noble exertion. In a pacific 
reign of forty-three' years, he saw the arts of peace and all its 
blessings prosper and strengthen, and was able to pass away 
with the rewarding consciousness of having consummated a 
humane, great, and durable worL " 

• Fate itself seemed to direct the infant grandeur of Rome, since 
it bestowed upon it, a thing unheardof in the history of other 
nations, a series of seven able princes in succession, and indeed 
with such a change of abilities and characters, as was always 
demanded by the exigencies of the time. This extraordinary merit 
of all the Roman kings, and at the same time the long duration 
of their reigns, belong to the strongest arguments against the 
authenticity of their histories. But it is equally hazardous to 
consider it mere fiction. These doubts still continue through 
some centuries of the republic. TuUus Uostilius (3313) now 
led the Romans again to battle and victory. Alba Longa, the 
first of the Latin cities, and from which Rome was founded, now 
yielded to the power of its rising colony ; it was destroyed, and 
the remnant of its citizens was incorporated with the victorious 
state. 

Ancus Martius (3345), Tarquinius Priscus, (3370) and Servius 
Tullius, (3407) were the succeeding kings. Equally great in 

Vol. I.- 
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peace and war, they extended the power, and elevated the re- 
^finementy the prosperity, and even the splendor of their populous 
city. The last altered its constitution. Until his time the plebs, 
or the common freemen — as they were not permitted to vote in 
the curiae — were politically minors. Servius formed them into 
a particular class, by establishing a new kind of comitia, namely, 
the centuriata comitia, whereupon all freemen voted, but by a 
wisely devised division enjoyed only a proportional weight of 
the votes. To understand these things, the distinction between 
the curicBy centuricB, and tribes is first necessary. 

The curiae constituted merely the class of patricians, the great 
council of the patrician families ; the centuriae were the national 
community, or the union of the two principal classes, the nobles 
and the commons, into one whole ; the tribes in fine were the 
purely plebeian class. 

The ancient or original three tribes, which were, according to 
tradition, established by Romulus, must be distinguished from 
the more modem, i. e, the thirty made by Servius Tullius, four 
of the city and twenty-six of the country, which, indeed, later, 
were greatly diminished by the conquests of Porsenna, but gradu- 
ally increased again, and amounted in the whole to thirty-five. 
The first was a division of the people assembled about the 
patrician families, according to races ; the second, a division of 
the plebeians, according to districts or fegions. 

Each of the three tribes of Romulus, the Titles, Ramnes, and 
Luceres, was divided into ten curiae; each curia contained a 
determinate number of races, probably ten. Each race did 
not consist of one family, but included free families connected by 
a hereditary common name ; which was that of the most noble, 
or an originally predominant house. From these races of the 
tribes, and indeed, at first only from that of Luceres, (or priests ?) 
but afterwards also from that of the Ramnes, (warriors ?) and 
finally, by Tarquihius Priscus, from the third, the Tities;— (there- 
fore, patres minorum gentium^ one hundred men were selected, 
consequently three hundred in all, for the formation of the 
senate, as well as the committee, or smaller council of the more 
noble part of the people. This could not act, however, in im- 
portant afiairs without the assent of the great council, i. e. of the 
curiae, and indeed of. all the tribes, even already at that time, 
when only one of them was represented in the senate, much 
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more, therefore, in the time of the succeeding kings, \^hen the 
representatives of the two other tribes had a voice in that body. 

The right of suffrage in the curiae belonged to oil noble or 
patrician citizens, but only those; among vrhich the knights 
especially v^ere distinguished (either those whose opulence fitted 
them for the noblest military service upon their own horses, or 
in geqeral the patrician youth, perhaps, also, a particular race, a 
military noblesse with the sacerdotal). But if the clients were 
not excluded, who belonged entirely to the races, yet it is quite 
cert£^in that the plebeians were, who were originally essen- 
tially different from the clients, i. e. the class of the common free 
land proprietors (not belonging to the connexion of the ancient 
Roman people) which gradually increased from the foreigners, 
who were naturalized, the Latins in particular, and remained, 
until the time of Tarquinius Priscus, without any poUtical rights. 
. But this king, and his equally vnse successor, Servius Tullius, 
perceived the justice and utility of admitting the plebs also into 
a participation of the political rights, and effected the same. 
The first, since he associated to each of the three ancient tribes, 
a second by the same name, composed of the more distin- 
guished and wealthy plebeian families, and by this means doubled 
the number of knights; the last, because he elevated all the 
plebs to a political rank, and embraced the two ranks with the 
boiid of a common constitution. 

As the patrician races were divided into thirty curiae, so the 
plebs were likewise now divided into thirty tribes. But these 
plebeian tribes did not signify races, but the inhabitants of par- 
ticular districts. Those foreigners who had been naturalized, 
formed originally one tribe, to whom land was assigned in one 
of the four regions of the city, or of the twenty-six regions of 
the country around. The descendants of the original members 
with those gradually naturalized, continued afterwards the union. 

The two opposite ranks, thus divided into the curiae and tribes, 
were united into the national community in the centuriae. Ser- 
vius Tullius divided the whole of the citizens into six classes, 
according to the gradation of property. Now 193 centuriae 
were formed from these six classes — ^yet, so that the first class 
(in which before, all the knights, divided into eighteen centuriae, 
voted,) numbered ninety-eight, the others together only ninety- 
five, (the 2d, twenty- two, the* 3d, twenty, the 4th, twenty-two. 
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the 5th, thirty, but the 6th, only one,) according to which, the 
first class, if it was unanimous, decided against all the others. 
But the burdens (imposts, military services, or the supplying 
with arms,) were also divided in the same proportion, and the 
sixth class, in which with the poorer plebeians, most of the 
clients were also included as non-proprietors, because they 
were merely usufructuaries, subject to hereditary dominion, 
served not at all in war, although they paid, at least in part, a 
moderate tax. 

Thus Servius believed that he had satisfied all parties. It 
was not forgotten, however, that he was the son of a slave ; and 
in the eyes of the proud nobles, the wisest and most beneficial 
government could not efface the stain of low birth. He was 
assassinated in a conspiracy, at the head of which were his son- 
in-law, Tarquin, and his daughter, Tullia. 

G)nsequently, Tarquinius ascended the throne by a crime 
(3451). But we must not forget in this, and the following nar- 
ration, as well as by the appellation Superbus, that they origina- 
ted with the enemies of the house of the Tarquins, who were 
incited by passion and interest,' to represent him in the most 
odious light, in order to justify his expulsion. The talents of 
this prince for government cannot be mistaken, who by arms 
and negotiation, almost doubled the power of Rome, embellished 
the city with important edifices, and refined the citizens. The 
cause of Tatquin's expulsion was not his own severity, but 
the misdeed of his son, who, by the violation of the noble Lucre- 
tia, enraged every husband and father, and summoned them all 
to the defence of their most sacred rights. This tragical occur- 
rence might be acceptable to the proud patricians, w^hose pre- 
tensions effected the revolution which made their cause popular, 
and gave the people as a willing instrument into their hands. 
But whatever the secret springs of this revolution were, we must 
always admire the order, tranquility, and noble moderation, with 
which, under such an excitement, the new order of things was 
established (3495). Without any bloodshed, without any vio- 
lent proceedings, the sovereign people abolished the royal form 
of government, banished the family of Tarquin from Rome, yet 
his private property was unmolested, and adopted a republican 
constitution. 
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CARTHAGE. 



FOUNDATION OF CARTHAGE. 



Thjq longest and most important part of the Carthaginian his- 
tory, although the most deficient in precise accounts, from the 
foundation of the city until the Sicilian war, falls almost, entirely 
in the first period. It contains, in four centuries (from 309S 
until 3504), the greatest increase of Carthage's power in Africa, 
and in foreign islands and countries lying on the sea, the esta- 
blishment of its, constitution, the principles of its policy, aiid it9 
system of war and commerce. The general notices, in relatioa 
to this, apply also to the later times, those of the protracted 
Sicilian war (from 3504 until 3719), and then of the Roman 
wars (from 3719 until 3838). 

One hundred and thirty -two years before the foundation of 
Rome (3098), Carthage (Carthadath, the new city) was founded 
on the north coast of Africa, opposite to Sicily. Tradition 
names queen Dido the foundress, who, having artfully escaped 
the rapacity of her brother, Pygmalion, sought an asylum on the 
beautiful coast, which wa3 already related to her father-land by 
ancient Phcenician colonies. The site, upon which Carthage 
rose, was most fortunately chosen. 

Carthage, which originated not from a resolution of the mother- 
state, but from the emigration of a discontented band, asserted 
directly a free relation, and made use of its excellent situation 
for commerce, without any restraint except its primitive weak- 
ness. It had acquired its little territory from the ancient inha- 
bitants of the country by pacific purchase, and was therefore 
obliged to pay long, an annual tribute. But the power of Car- 
thage gradually extended over the tribes of the inhabitants as 
far as lake Triton, and west to the river Tusca, and easterly 
to the boundary of Cyrene, beyond the Syrtis Major. They had 
been before wild nomades, now they were brought, although 
reluctantly, to agriculture. 

Beyond the Tusca, as far as the Atlantic Ocean, the free 
Numidians wandered about, who, by commercial intercoui^se 
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and as mercenaries, were often subservient to the Carthaginian 
interest, but yet they always maintained their independence, 
and nomadic habits of life. Along the coast only, as far as the 
pillars of Hercules, an almost uninterrupted line of Carthaginian 
castles and small cities extended — called mostly the Metagonitic 
— by which, the mother- state maintained, at least, the empire of 
the shore, and a secure passage by land to Spain. 

The immediate colonial cities of Phoenicia upon the whole of 
the northern coast of Africa, as the Sidonian Leptis, then the 
powerful Utica, — both were founded before Carthage — Adrume- 
tum. Hippo, Liptis-Minor, Tysdrus, and many others, which 
were built for the most part at uncertain times, entered gra- 
dually into a closer connexion with their stronger sister, by 
which, although they retained the name and right of indepen- 
dence, they mostly became dependent, and were treated fre- 
quently as actual subjects. 

POWER. COMMERCE AND CONSTITUTION. 

The basis, the all-vivifying principle of the Carthaginian 
republic, was commerce. War and conquest were to serve merely 
for its protection and enlargement. After it had confirmed, by 
the subjugation of its nearest environs, its condition, which was 
before precarious, and had secured to its industry the necessary 
elements by domestic production, we see it aspire to the most 
extensive intercourse by land and water ; its fleets in unknown 
seas, its caravans sent through the sands of the desert ; but in re- 
lation to its political enlargement, we see it maintain throughout, 
in negotiatfon and war, that character of moderation which 
builds more upon voluntary submission than upon compulsory 
obedience, and prefers the innocent gain of commerce to the ex- 
tortions of the ruler. The security of its commercial routes, 
convenient marts, and more extensive intercourse, are the soje 
objects of its conquests, which are generally limited to coasts 
and islands easy to be defended, of to isolated settlements. Thus 
the Carthaginians acquired gradually, the Baleares and Pityusae, 
Corsica — about which they contended with the Phocians — the 
fertile Sardinia, a part of Sicily, Malta, and other islands of the 
Mediterranean Sea^ thus they entered into a connexion with 
the Phoenician colonial city Gades, upon the Spanish coast, and 
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established there divers colonies. Thus they founded, also, their 
settlements beyond the pillars of Hercules, on the west coast of 
Africa, as far as Senegal, peopled the Canary isles and Madeira, 
and penetrated in the north, as far as the British and Prussian 
coasts. 

A rigid policy was indeed necessary to defend so many scat- 
tered possessions, to support that lucrative commercial greatness 
which destined the colonies, at their very foundation, to a state 
of weakness, and checked their eflR)rts for independence 
by a continual restraint; which preserved, most carefully, the 
geographical discoveries, as secrets of the state, and vigilantly 
restrained all foreign concurrence in commerce. 

But, by all its wisdom and foresight, the Carthaginian state 
could not obtain what nature had denied it, a basis large and 
strong, sufficient for the immense structure. 

The city of Carthage was, indeed, stronger than any single 
one of its strictly watched colonies, but it might reasonably 
tremble before the hostile combinations of* several ; the distant 
Libyan tribes, indeed, obeyed it, but their hearts were averse to 
it. The foreign government which compelled them to exchange 
their free nomadic manners for the servile life of agriculture, 
was odious to them. The commerce by land and sea brought 
into the country rich treasures ; but the navy and army, and the 
protection of nations so vvddely scattered, consumed them- Mer- 
cenaries might indeed be hired, as long as the gold fountains 
flowed and the barbarians were venal, but they were troops 
without zeal and fidelity, and in times of necessity, often be- 
came the most dangerous enemies. Hence, although Carthage 
appeared great and imperious externally, it was tottering upon 
its own foundations. Two parts of the world were tributary to 
it, and -if a moderate hostile force should come to Africa, a war 
of extermination would ensue. We shall see Carthage sustain 
several such contests in the following period, and finally submit, 
in a terrible, although glorious manner. 

The constitution of Carthage appears to have been a mixture ' 
of aristocracy and democracy, yet to have been produced vsdthout 
formal fundamental laws, gradually from inherited customs, and 
the influence of circumstances. At the head of the govern- 
ment stood the kings, called the Suffetes, (this was a Phce- 
nician apellation) who were often compared by the Romans 
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Mrith their consuls, but by Aristotle with the Spartan kings; 
from which it is concluded that two reigned conjointly, and that 
their office was for life. It was not, however, hereditary, but 
conferred by the choice of the people. , The generals were also 
elected. This choite was conceded to the people in their meetings, 
where also even those alSairs of legislation and government were 
decided about which the senate and the Suifetes could not agree. 
But in case of agreement, it depended upon their will to refer 
the afiair to the people, or not. The people had not the power 
of jurisdiction. There was a nobless in Carthage, which, how- 
ever, was not hereditary f but only a silent ift^ternity of the most 
illustrious families, t. e., it appears to have been of such, as by 
wealth, popularity, and merit especially, had attained the first 
offices, and of which an individual sometimes by fortune and 
abilities soared above all others. Agriculture was the wealth, 
civil and military dignities, the pride of the nobility. From the 
nobless the senate was formed, which had principally the charge 
of foreign afiairs : its members were numerous, and elected for 
life, and, according to Polybius, divided into two chambers. 
Deputies from the senate were often placed beside the generals, 
and a committee of a hundred men exercised a civil inquisition, 
which went as far ts despotism against those, who, by ambitious 
projects, or even by eminent merit, appeared to endanger the 
constitution. By this means repose was attained, and Carthage 
was much less disturbed by internal storms than other re- 
puUics. 



HISTORY OP NATIONS ON AND WITHOUT THE 
LIMITS OF ANaENT GEOGRAPHY. 

ETfflOPIANS.-IN PARTICULAR, THE STATE OF MER5E. 

Wb embrace here a multitude of small nations, differing 
in origin, manners, and destinies, and extended over vast tracts 
of countries; the Ethiopians, Celts, Scythians, Indians, and 
Chinese. But their distance is common from the properly his- 
torical theatre, and, for this reason, from historical knowledge. 
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The first four names are not true national names, but desig- 
nate in general or geographically^ those tribes — much divided 
among themselves — which extended on the souths west, north, 
and east, from the boundary of the precise knowledge of the 
earth to indeterminate distances. It is evident that there 
are no coherent histories of them extant, but only extremely 
scanty, fragmentary accounts, which, however, in relation to the 
Indians, have been greatly enriched by later investigation of 
native sources. But the Chinese remained totally unknown to 
the ancients ; and the little which we have discovered from Chi- 
nese sources, about their most ancient condition, we may 
properly adjoin as a short appendix to the Indian history. 

Ethiopia, notwithstanding the mysterious veil which surrounds 
it, awakens, perhaps for this very reason, a peculiar interest, 
which is not foreign to the historian of the world, and it is much 
mcreased by the wonderftil sayings which prevailed in relation 
to it among the most cultivated nations, in the most remote an- 
tiquity. 

These famous traditions refer, however, only to the country 
which Ptolemy calls Ethiopia supn^a ^gypturrij and Which in- 
cludes the countries called at present. Nubia, Abyssinia, and 
Adel, with the adjacent countries./ What Bes further to the 
south and west, beyond Sahara, remains — although the African 
nations, and in particular the Carthaginians, knew much by 
means of their commerce — for the rest of the world altogether a 
fabulous country. But many a region of Ethiopia in Upper 
Egypt remained unexplored, and, of others, only uncertain ac- 
counts and names, which sound fabulous, appear. Our view 
is attracted only by the Troglodytes, the Macrobians, and before 
all, the inhabitants of M eroe. 

The Troglodytes (inhabitants of caves) dwelled in the chain 
of mountains which bounded Abyssinia on the south, and then 
extended along the Arabian gulf. These mountains have innu- 
merable natural caverns ; the nomadic tribes of these mountains 
enlarged them, and found in them a refuge from the heat of the 
sun, and the periodical rains. 

Farther to the south, and probably in the vicinity of the pro- 
montory Guardafui, the enigmatical Macrobians resided, the 
neighbours of the land of incense, who, according to Herodotus' 
accounts, possessed some civilization, and more gold than iron. 

Vol. I.— r 9 
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and were proud of their strong bows, and fortunately escaped 
the ambitious designs of the Persian Cambyses. 

But the glory of all these countries was obscured by that of 
Meroe, the venerable seat of civilization, commerce, and divine 
worship, in the most remote ages. By the two streams, Astabo- 
ras (Tacazze,) on the west, and Astapus (Bahar el Abiad, properly 
an arm of the Nile,) on the east, a large island is formed, which 
constitutes the present kingdom of Scnaar in Nubia and the 
northern part of Abyssinia, and was once the state of Meroe. 
Here a powerftd caste of priests had been earlier formed, who 
worshipped Ammon (Jupiter) and Dyonysos (Osiris, Bacchus), 
and ruled by superstition and their lucrative commerce, possess- 
ed a hieroglyphical writing and divers sciences, and by sending 
out colonies extended their beneficent influence. Thebes in 
Upper- Egyf)t, Ammonium (Siwah) in the Lybian desert, Axum 
and Azab in Abyssinia, (the last on the sea, where the distance 
is shortest to Arabia^) were the most considerable of these colo- 
nies ; all were important places for commerce, and chosen seats 
of at least comparatively high cultivation. A close connexion 
always existed between the state of Meroe and that of Egypt, 
produced by the affinity of the predominant castes^ and generally 
peaceably maintained by commercial intercourse, but often by 
arms. Sabaco, who ruled over Egypt, and Tii'haca, before 
whom Sennacherib fled, were kings of Meroe, and the military 
caste, which under Psammetichus left Egypt from discontent, 
found there a friendly reception. 

THE CELTS. 

The great Cehic race, comprehends several subordinate races, 
of which, according to the opinion of diverse scholars, the Vaskes 
and Gales f which in truth were one nation, were' the' most an- 
cient; but were afterwards so much restricted, driven away 
by the Cimmerians, (Cimbri) who, also, driven away by the Sy- 
thians, proceeded west, that, on one side, only Spain and the part 
of Gaul next to the Pyrenees remained to them (where they ap- 
peared under the names oi Iberians, Cdtiheriamy Biscay ans, Em- 
caldunacs and Aquitanians,) but on the other, a part of them, 
(under the names of Caledonians, Deucalidonians, GcbIs,) went 
to the highlands of Scotland and to Hibernia, and after this sepa- 
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rated forever from their brethren. The Vaskes were then sepa- 
rated from the Gales by the Cimmerians, who, besides some 
provinces of Gfermany, possessed principally the northern part 
of Gaul, (where they later took the name of Beiges,) and the 
south of Britain, but in the interior of Gaul, by intermixture 
with the more ancient tribes, formed, what was afterwards 
called in a stricter sense, the Celtic nation. The expulsion of 
the Cimmerians by the Scythians, took place about 3350, by 
which their immigration into Gaul may be fixed with some 
degree of precision. But when, and by what way, the Gales 
and Vaskes — both of which existed before in Italy^^-came into 
Gaul, and whether they were more ancient in this or tha't place, 
about this, as about all the early relations of the Celtic tribes, 
scholars labor in vain to arrive at certainty. The advantage of 
such researches can never be important, for we can never go 
back to the first source. Who were these Cimmerians them- 
selves, from whom the Belgde and the inhabitants of the south of 
Britain are descended, or the Meeonians, {Ascanii Mediten'anei), 
from whom, according to Gatterer's hypothesis, the Gales and 
Vaskes are descended? Should we here recur to Gomer and 
Ashkenaz, in the genealogy of Noah ? Moreover, it is evident 
that the principal masff of the nations in most of the European 
countries did not descend from the most ancient immigrants. 
Other swarms came afterwards, of an entirely different origin, 
and variously intermingled with one another. The aborigines 
were gradually driven away, exterminated, or scattered here 
and there, so that — as language and customs show — their pure 
remnants no longer exist, except in some remote parts of the 
countries. Therefore, let it be sufllicient for us first to know, 
that the Celts, as all European nations, are of Asiatic origin, 
and migrated to' Europe in times anterior to history. We shall 
not give a further account of them imtil the following period. ; 

SCYTfflANS. 

The Scythians are included in this period, for they produced 
already, at this time, a revohition which extended over Europe 
and Asia. The country which they inhabited is immense. We 
find Scythians in almost all the northern part of our continent, 
fi*om the Carpathian mountains to the Altai. The accounts of 
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Hef'odotus, who wrote only 100 years after Cyrus, must here 
serve us for the principal source. He distinguishes the European 
from the Asiatic Scythians, between which dwelt the Sarmatians, 
{Sauromates, Medes of the north,) in the steppes of Astracan, 
from the Don as far as the Wolga. The European Scythians 
were also of Asiatic origin. Driven away by the M assagetes, 
a kindred race, they had removed from the east side of the Cas- 
pian Sea, over the Wolga to the present country of Russia, and 
had established themselves north of the Cimmerians. They are 
said to have dwelt near these nine hundred years, until finally 
(3351) a part of the last, to escape the attacks of the Scythians, 
fled to the peninsula, Sinope, in Asia Minor, and another part 
commenced its remarkable migration to the west of Europe, to 
Germany and Gaul. The irruption of the Scythians, pursuing 
the flying Cimmerians into Upper Asia, we have related in the 
history of Media and Lydia. After their return to Scythia, 
we find this powerful nation extended from the lower part of the 
Danube as far as the Tanais, and north as far as the vicinity of 
lake Ivan and Mohilow, but divided into different tribes. Among 
them, those called the Royal Scythians, on the lower part of the 
Don, were distinguished., The Tauri, in Crimea, appeared to be 
a remnant of the Cimmerians. Greek colonies, from Miletus, 
Jiad settled among them and the Scythians, on the northern apd 
western shores of the Black Sea. West of the Scythians, dwelt 
the Agathyrsi, rich in gold, on the Carpathian mountains, and 
the Neuri in Lithuania ; but north, in the regions of Moscow and 
Smolensk, the Malanchldemi and the Anthrophagi. In these can- 
nibals of Herodotus, clad with raw skins, our scholars have dis- 
covered the Bastarnse, who belonged to the German race. 

Among the Asiatic Scythians, divided by later geographers, 
noostly into those on this and that side of the Imaus (Mustag), 
Herodotus names the Argippceans. They lived at the foot of 
the lofty Uralian mountains, where the Kirgheese now dwell, 
and resembled, in their description, the present Calmucks. On 
the east of them were the fabulous Issedonesf Soongares). Many 
other hordes wandered about in the Uralian countries, and in 
those, through which the Oxus and Jaxartes flowed. But the 
Persians called all the hordes in the immense steppes beyond the 
Jaxartes, by a general name,Saces : among them the Massagetes 
were the principal people. Beyond these Massagetes, the geo- 
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graphy of Herodotus terminated, although he had heard accounts 
\frhich appeared to him incredible, of the mountains situated in 
the north, which it was impossible to ascend ; (the chain of the 
Altai,) and the inhabitants beyond, who slept six months in the 
year, (who does not discover here the long Siberian nights?) 
This extensive knowledge of Scy thia was the sole effect of com- 
merce, which, principally by the Greek colonial cities on the 
shores of the Black Sea, was carried to the extreme north and 
east. 



INDIANS. 

The knowledge of India was far from perfect, although it was 
the productions of this country which directed the course of the 
caravans eastward. The distance of this country, and the marts 
of its merchandise being situated on the boundary, or on this 
side of it, made more accurate resei^ches respecting it difficult 
and superfluous. Herodotus, who knew so much in other re- 
spects, is extremely parsimonious in his accounts of India. It 
is considered by him to be the last inhabited country in the east ; 
but he hardly knows the nearest provinces which form its boun- 
daries, and what he relates of its inhabitants is unprecise and 
fabulous. Later writers, also, do not know much more than to 
give the division of India into the country situated on this, and 
that side of the Ganges, with some detached, appropriate notices ; 
and those relate only to the western boundaries. The traditions 
of the expeditions of a Bacchus, Hercules, Sesostris» an^ other 
heroes to India, refer, in part, to the idea of danger and trouble 
which were associated with a journey to India, and, in part, are 
derived from the Indian Fables. It is said that Semiramis was 
vanquished by an Indian King, and that there was also a contest 
between the Assyrians and Indians. Foreign veriters give us no 
more light upon this period. But from the comparison of the 
histories of other nations, geological considerations, and finally, 
from the Indian books which have become known in modern 
times, we have obtained some light in relation to this country 
and nation, and concerning its appropriate place in the history 
of mankind. We know that India, situated next to the probable 
seat of our first ancestors, was one of the earliest populated, and 
probably the first civilized country ; that, not only by its valu- 
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able productioni^y which in early times becapfie objects of luxu- 
rious enjoyment, and in part necessaries ; but also, and perhaps 
still more, by the doctrines and traditions which proceeded from 
it — spread by the ways of commerce as well as those of emigra- 
tion — ^it exercised a powerful influence upon the civilization, re- 
ligion, and customs of the principal nations of antiquity, and 
consequently, mediately upon those of modern nations. 

Of the religious ideas of the Hindoos, we shall speak in another 
place (in the History of Religion). We will here touch upon its 
Constitution. It was formed upon the system of castes, which 
has always prevailed in India, and, according to the opinion of 
the people, rests upon a sacred foundation. For Brama, one of 
the principal Indian gods, created, according to the fable, out 
of his head, the symbol of wisdom, the philosophers and priests, 
the Bramins ; from his breast or arms, the symbol of strength, 
the Kschetris, or warriors ; frcmi his belly, the symbol of nour- 
ishment, the Bise (Waischi), or the husbandmen; from his feet, 
the symbol of subjection, the Shouder, or artisans. There were, 
besides, the BurunSunker, or shop-keepers, and finally the 
Tschandalas, called also Farias, who were in a more abject con- 
dition than the swine-herds of Egypt, and might be killed with 

I impunity by the Bramins, whom their mere look profaned. Not 
only the mythology, but also the history of India mentions a 
Brama, the wise vizier of the ancient king, Krischen, whose son 
made a division of the people by law into four principal tribes. 
The banks of the Ganges were the original seat of this institu- 
tion, wjiich extended gradually over nearly the whole of India. 
India was besides divided into many kingdoms, and all the kings 
were from the caste of warriors ; * but the Bramins were far 
above them ; and their rank, as well as their authority, exceeded 
that of the Egyptian priests. They appeared to be not only mis- 
sionaries, or confidants of the divinity, but also gods themselves, 
from the profound respect which was paid them, and from their 
ovni pride. Their government, however, was not severe. Over- 
looking the oppression under which the unfortunate Parias. 

"" groaned ; overlooking the impossibility of a higher mental im- 
provement with their passive obedience, the Hindoos lived a 
quiet, harmless, and fortunate life, in the pacific enjoyment of the 
fruits of their soil, and the productions of their industry and 
commerce. 
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India, upon which nature has bestowed, in part exclusively, 
and in part profusely, the most precious productions, as the 
finest stuffs for vestments and colours, aromatics and spices, 
precious stones and pearls, was already, at the most ancient 
times, the goal of the most important commerce. The nations 
which were the most favourably situated to have intercourse 
with India, immediately or mediately, or to convey their produc- 
tions to more distant nations, and all those who were desirous of 
obtaining these productions, came, by this means, into close and 
multilateral relations, which constitute the most interesting part 
of the ancient history of commerce. 

India itself, proud of its natural riches, and, by its early in- 
dustry, not particularly needing the artificial merchandise of 
foreign countries, appears to have been engaged externally only 
in a passive commerce. The foreigner was obliged to make long 
and dangerous journies thither, to purchase, with gold and silver 
— the Indians desired little else — the Indian merchandise ; except, 
perhaps, the merchandise was conveyed towards him as far as 
the boundary, to convenient emparia. The principal emparia of 
the west, were towards the north, Bactra, whither the inhabi- 
tants of Little Thibet or Belurland generally brought their mer- 
chandise, and, towards the south, Ceylon, (Tabrobane,) and the 
opposite coast of the adjacent peninsula, whither Phoenicians^ 
Babylonians, and Arabians navigated. A commercial route also 
proceeded from Central Asia, by Prophtasia, Arachotus, and Or- 
taspana to the countries of the Indus, which, likewise, did not 
penetrate far into the interior. 

By these channels India received the tribute of three parts 
of the world for its native piroductions; the gold of high Asia 
(from the desert of Cobi) and Ethiopia, Spanish silver, Arabian 
incense, Babylonian and Phoenician merchandise. 

CHINESE. 

What we know of the Chinese is drawn, for the most part, 
from their own sources, which have lately become known. 
China was unknown to the Greeks and Romans. What they 
call Serica and Sinarum terra, is probably Little Bucharia and 
Cochin-China. The Syrians and Arabians are the first who 
mention this country distinctly, which they called Dschina. 
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The Chinese Empire is very ancient, although its yaunts of 
millions of years are ridiculous, and its sacred books contain 
fables, astronomic cycles and philosophemes, rather than histori- 
cal facts. Wuwang, who came (about 2862) with a colony from 
the west, was not the founder of the Chinese nation, although, he 
perhaps, exercised an influence upon its civilization. A horde 
of Monguls came down from the desert of Cobi, or Schamo, which 
is connected with the chains of mountains of Central Asia — ^in 
times anterior to history, indeed, but it is certain, however, as 
we shall be convinced by a view upon the map, and a compari- 
son of skulls — ^into this large, well-watered country, which, en- 
compassed by seas or by high mountains and deserts, sufficiently 
extensive to contain a vast population, and sufficiently rich in 
the productions of nature to need nothing from foreign countries, 
soon formed a particular world, and became a theatre, entirely 
isolated, of a particular course of civilization. A theatre which 
afibrds but little pleasure I For there arose gradually from the 
many small states into which China was divided, the dominion 
of one over that vast realm, a universal monarchy in the Chinese 
world, a prostration of all freedom and rights by the exaltation 
of one. For the Emperor is the image of God upon earth, the 
son of heaven, the holy and exalted ruler, (called Tien, or God 
himself) and the highest, and indeed in a certain degree, the sole 
priest of the empire. But, if in other states despotism was 
moderated by religion, it obtained in China, by this very means, 
its most formidable strength. For the Emperor is, at the same 
time, the head of the families of the great Chinese nation, and 
the paternal despotism, existing according to the custom of the 
Monguls (which, however, in proper family circles is moderated 
by natural sentiments, but by extending over a vast empire, 
becomes a boundless tyranny) preserves here still the character 
of sanctity. The despot is not only feared, but adored ; in com- 
parison with him, all in the nation are in the same abasement, 
and among the people themselves, there is no rank except the 
resplendence of the imperial majesty. 

. From this time the civilization of the nation appears to have 
remained stationary, and that worthlessness and apathy to have 
been impressed upon its character which took away even the 
possibility of a further advancement, and condemned the Chinese, 
although they preceded other nations in the arts and inventions. 
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and even in the knowledge of writing — only an unserviceable 
writing indeed ! — for thousands of years to the most commiser- 
able and ignominious condition. Before this sad order of things 
commenced, a great man had arisen in China, who, by precept 
and example, operated powerfully upon all succeeding times. 
Confu-tsee (Confucius) was called the wise (about 3450), a 
cotemporary of Pythagoras, who, elevated by merit far more 
than by his birth, although it was illustrious, as prime minister 
of the prince of Lou, (Shantong,) improved the State,. manners 
and religion ; and when the inconstant favor of the court expelled 
him on account of his rigid virtue, as a fugitive and exile, he yet 
attracted thousands of scholars, and, although persecuted in life, 
he obtained after his death, a lasting veneration, and even altars 
and temples. But what can the voice of one sage do against the 
spirit of the times and the course of nature ? He instituted much 
good in particulars, but the character of the nation — the generic 
and climatic — ^he could not vanquish, and, upon the whole, it is 
much more wonderful, that, among the Chinese, a Confucius 
appeared, than that he did not completely reform them. 
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SUMMARY OF THE POLITICAL EVENTS. 

Tffls period is commenced with a great revolution; the first 
world-embracing empire now originates/ and extends its power 
over vast countries of three portions of the earth. The great 
king of Persia ruled from the Indus and Oxus over all Central 
and Eastern Asia, and on this side of the Strait, as far as the 
lofty Olympus, and in Africa, as far as the Libyan desert. One 
victory had given Cyrus, the Median, another, the Lydian, a third 
the Babylonian kingdom. Persia had no longer any rival. 
Every. nation which she had subdued, increased the means of 
extending her conquests. Proud Egypt fell ; Thrace and Mace- 
donia swore allegiance ; India trembled. But Scythia, protected 
by its poverty and wilds, bid defiance to this formidable empire, 
and the little country of Greece, humbled, shook, and under- 
mined it. Oriental despotism with its sad attendants, the regency 
of the seraglio and of the satraps, had made it a colossus with 
feet of clay. This immense, ill-connected state, incessantly dis- 
tracted by insurrection in its provinces, and contention in the 

(138) 
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royal family, without any conservative principle except Tear» 
generally as odious to its own people as to foreigners, was 
doomed to fall by slow, internal dissolution, or at once by 
aa energetic attack of an outward foe. Fate decreed the latter* 
The Macedonian hero Alexander destroyed suddenly this tot- 
tering kingdom. 

The wars against Persia contributed more than all other causes 
to the exaltation of Greece. The ccmimon danger had united 
closely all its various tribes, the fortunate issue had increased 
their pride, and their emulation produced general heroism. Free 
at home, famed and respected abroad, they might have become 
a happy and noble nation, and constantly extended their power 
in peaceable ways^by means of commerce and colonies, had 
they remained united, simple in their custbms and wants, and 
true to virttLCfthB palladium of freedom. Or, had they established 
a moderate ascendency among themselves, and committed the 
guardianship of the general interest, the direction of the general 
strength to a legally organized central power, they would have 
had, it is true, less national liberty, but would have been more 
formidable abroad. Neither of these took place. The ascend- 
ency, which Sparta at first, and Athens afterwards, possessed, 
was neither determined by law, nor generally recognized, acting 
indifferently upon the whole, and tyrannically upon particular 
parts, odious, the tinder of jealousy, and the source of desolating 
wars. Sparta arose to dominion the second time upon the ruins 
of the Athenian grandeur, and abused it more than before. The 
general, well deserved hatred, and the sudden rise of Thebes, by 
means of its two heroes, humbled the pride of Sparta ; but after 
Epaminondas's death, Thebes sunk to its former insignificance. 
Had not the Persian government been utterly destitute of wis- 
dom and strength — Greece, whose states 'blind by passion, 
sought by turns its assistance — ^would have become the prey of 
the great king. What the latter indolently neglected, was 
accomplished by a small neighbouring power, Macedonia, which 
subjugated Greece without much opposition, and, united with it, 
founded a neu) universal empire 

The spirit and perseverance of one man, Philip II., laid the 
foundation of this greatness ; his son Alexander completed the 
fabric, and after his death it fell to ruins. The conquests of 
Alexander had an entirely different character from those of the 
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Asiatic conquerors. His object was to subject the whole earth 
to himself in the strict sense of the word ; but only to make it 
happy, as he solemnly declared ; and for this, he has received 
the applause of deluded authors. 

During his life, he pursued this dazzling object, walking over 
ruins and the dead, and the fruit of his victory was an unmanage- 
able military despotism. At his death, this immense Empire fell 
to pieces ; for it had no other basis thain the ruler-spirit of its 
founder; his generals, each according to his military desert, 
seized upon the bleeding ^rtions of the earth in savage warfare ; 
and soon, the powerful kingdoms. New -Macedonia, Syria, Egypt, 
and the Federal Republics of Greece, besides many smaller states, 
were in a hostile position towards one another. The constant 
discord of these Macedonian states, connected with their inter- 
nal distraction, made it easy for their enemies to overthrow 
them. The warlike Parthians conquered all the countries 
beyond the Euphrates ; and what lay west of this river, in the 
three parts of the world, became a prey to the Romans. 

No other empire, in ancient or modern times, can be compared 
with the Roman. At first the city of Romulus defended itself 
with difficulty from its small hostile neighbours, and acquired 
the dominion of Italy by a hard and protracted cc/htest; but 
then, when this foundation was laid, when the might of Carthage, 
its sole formidable rival was broken, Rome soared upon the 
wings of the storm to be the Empress of the world. It is not 
difficult to find, partly in the internal, civil and religious consti- 
tution of this imperial city, partly in its maxims of state, then in 
its artful, crafty, ever-vigilant policy, but particularly in its 
cunningly regulated relation to the vanquished, who, under the 
name of allies, were made the instruments of new victories ; 
finally, in the internal and external position of all powers, with 
which Rome gradually entered the theatre of war, the immedi- 
ate grounds of a hitherto unexampled enlargement of power, 
which swallowed up all the environs of the great Mediterranean, 
the fairest, the most populous, the most cultivated countries of 
the three ancient portions of the world, and properly almost all 
that was then known and belonged to the great system of im- 
portant nations, and accordingly subjected mankind to the will 
aud passions of one city, or its demagogues. But what we call 
fate, consists in this very concourse of all these internal and 
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external circumstances^ which to effect is beyond the limits of 
human power and wisdom. No state^ after the power of Rome 
had grown thus formidable, could maintain its independence. 
Macedonia might complain of the imprudence of its last kings» 
Syria of the vain presumption of its Antiochus, Greece might 
deplore its internal discord, Numidia the crimes of its Jugurtha, 
Egypt, in fine, the complete degeneracy of its court and people^ 
as the causes that conduced to their ruin. What, on the con* 
trary, did its strictly observed alliance avail Pergamus I What 
availed the inflexible courage of Mithridates of Pontus 7 How did 
their heroic devotion profit the Carthaginians? How did the 
talents of a Viriathus, Numantia's noble desperation, and the 
obstinate defence of many places naturally strong, profit the 
Spaniards ? Could the brave Gauls resist the fortune and genius 
of a CiESAR ? ^ It was decreed by the powers of destiny, that 
Rome should become the capital of the world, and that she should 
found a new order of things. But the benefits, enlightenment 
and civilization, which flowed from it upon many nations, were 
dearly purchased by streams of blood, and the annihilation of 
nationality ; and Rome herself was not rejoiced at her dominion. 
The more a state is extended, the more energetic, the more con- 
centrated its government must be. The Empress of the world 
could no longer remain a Republic. Internal corruption, want 
of a balance of power, excess of private wealth, ambitious per- 
sonages, &c. accelerated the decline of freedom. Disturbed by 
stormy factions, lacerated by long civil wars, visited by all the 
terrors of anarchy and the rage of the victorious party, Rome 
at length found, comparatively speaking, happiness in the un- 
limited power of one. After the battle of Actium, the name, the 
idea of freedom vanished, for a long time, in the most beautiful 
and the most important countries of the earth. 

The intercourse of nations was now far more active, far more 
multiplied, than in the former period. But, setting aside extend- 
ed commerce, the relations were generally hostile that arose 
from multiplied points of contact. In the east the change of do- 
minion is multifarious. But generally it is decided by the sux>rd 
merely, without the arts of policy. Particular governments only, 
and later, the influence of Rome, form exceptions to this. In the 
west, on the contrary, a large field remains open for external 
policy, no less than for internal, by means of its numerous 
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States, its greater enterprise^ and its complicated relations. The 
many Grecian Republics, existing near one another in the most 
various situations, fbrmed alliances, but each preserved its own 
interest, and watched constantly the rest with a jealous eye ; 
what an arena for the exercise of political wisdom for the Greeks 
themselves and for their enemies ! The Greeks, and afterwards 
the Macedonians, were certainly excellent masters in policy, 
but its cold prescriptions, although they were well known, were 
fi^uently neglected from passion and delusion. Seldom did 
this happen with the Romans, whose policy throughout, was the 
most refined^ the most persevering ^ the most sucA^essfid; but it 
was also, it must be confessed, the. most unjust, the most in- 
iriguing, the most corrupt of all. The conquest of the world 
was more the work of the senate, than of the legions ; and the 
Roman negotiators were more dangerous than the generals. 
There is hardly one political negotiation of the highly refined 
modern times, of which a prototype or a counterpart might jiot 
be found in the Roman history. And so also, the plans and com- 
binations of the enemies of Rome which generally failed ; their 
often imprudent, often unfortunate eflforts, their division and 
narrow selfishness, their want of consequence, of firmness and 
union, form a mirror which instructs, vmms, and enlightens. 

SUMMARY OF THE fflSTORY OF CIVILIZATION. 

Gradually civilization assumes a more beautiful form, and is 
extended over the countries of the earth. There are two nations 
in particular, the Greeks and Romans, which share the glory of 
commencing and promoting this revolution. In the one, civiliza- 
tion flourishes luxuriantly, as a native plant; in the other, it 
thrives, it is true, as foreign, but well-fostered fruit. One dis- 
seminates the seed further by instruction, the other by power, 
and it shoots up around, promising much ; not, however, to ripen 
immediately, but (as we shall see in the sequel) in order to aflford 
a profitable harvest to later generations, after the long winter 
frost and storms have passed away. 

That civilization was a native plant in Greece, is to be under- 
stood in the sense, that, if the seed came from abroad, it was de- 
veloped in the Grecian soil, and according to its nature, in a 
different and more beautiful manner, than in its native country. 
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Among the causes which conduced to this, besides those arising 
from peculiarity of climate and locality, freedom, the mother 
and nurse of all that is great and beautiful, may be enumerated 
as the most important of all. No people of the old world, not 
even the Romans^ had so ardent a desire for this, as the Greeks. 
Not only were their constitutions free, their manner of thinking 
and feeling was so, even under their chiefs, before the Republics 
were established. Hence, Grecian civilization was neither an 
obtrusion nor an imitation, but a civilization (although it was 
occasioned and promoted by foreign influence) developed by its 
own action, and stamped according to the peculiar character of 
the nation, full of strength and life. No powers, of the body or 
soul remained undeveloped, to none was the form of develope- 
ment prescribed ; every citizen, every community, was indepen- 
dent, and from the various mixture of personal and national 
characters, proceeded, as a general character, quickness, versi- 
ta^ty, proud self-esteem, and emulation for perfection. 

Grecian civilization, however, was not pure, and not vnthout 
great faults, generally more aesthetic than rational; excellent 
for the enjoyment of life, and the free activity of the faculties^ 
yet with a partial preference of the beautiful to the useful, and 
favourable neither to cosmopolitism, nor to true morality-*-an at- 
tractive impress of the gay bloom of youth. Therefore, it would 
be folly to desire its return or imitation among us. » We cannot 
be Greeks, " but we will rejoice, -at least," as an intelligent au- 
thor has said, " that there wete once Greeks, and that as every 
flower of the human mind, so also this found its place and its 
time for the most beautiful developement." 

How far the Grecian civilization was extended by colonies, 
commerce and conquest, is made known in political history. But 
an equal degree of civilization did not prevail everywhere among 
the Greeks. Oimatic circumstances, influence of foreign cus- 
toms, or political revolutions, caused a great diversity ; distant 
colonies, surroanded by barbarians, could not keep pace with 
the mother country ; and the Macedonian military colonies, in 
particular, never equalled the republican settlements of the 
Greeks. All the power of the Egyptian, Assyrian, &c. kings, — 
even if they were so disposed, — ^was unable to produce or pre- 
serve what freedom required, in order to thrive. On the contrary, 
the spread of the Grecian language, far beyond the boundaries of 
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its* political and commercial dominion, promoted also that of the 
Grecian civilization and science. The Grecian language is by 
far the richest of the ancient world, in intellectual treasures. 

But the Greek enlightenment and manners, have preserved 
their most extensive and durable influence through the Remans^ 
who exchanged their own rudeness for Grecian civilization, aiid 
carried this far around in the lands they had subdued, the sole 
atonement for their earlier misdeeds. 

The higher civilization of the Romans did not commence until 
after the second Punic War, and the conquest of Syracuse. The 
subjection of Macedonia, Greece, and Asia Minor, established 
the clpsest intercourse among the nations that spoke the Greek 
language ; now their warlike ferocity was softened by the song 
of the Muses, proud Latium received instruction from the van- 
quished, and Grecian civilization — modified, it is true, by the 
Roman character — ^flourished upon the Gallic, and afterwards 
upon the British soil. The spreading of the Roman language a 
consequence of the great extension of the political power of 
Rome, affi)rded a great aid to civilization and intellectual im- 
provement, and made even isolated acquisitions the common 
property of all. 

With the Romans, as with the Greeks, climate, freedom, limi- 
tation of sacerdotal power, and native force of genius, were fa- 
vorable to intellectual cultivation; in addition to these, they 
received the most excellent instruction ; but they never equalled 
their teachers, whilst the Greeks so far surpassed theirs. It is 
not difficult to discover the causes of this : 

1. There was only one Rome, the Grecian states were many; 
generally small, it is true, yet full of peculiar life, independent, 
active and emulous. Hence the variety of mental developement, 
notwithstanding its general prevalence. Roman civilization 
could not be otherwise than partial, being solely determined by 
the tone of the predominant city, which received the obedience 
of Latium, Italy, and finally a world of subdued countries. 

2. Rome was a city of war. Upon this its grandeur, nay, 
even its existence was founded ; all its laws, all its civil institu- 
tions, and also its manners and customs tended to military great- 
ness ; the triumph was the summit of glory. But the arts of 
peace will not thrive amid the tumult of arms, and the more re- 
fined sentiments and manners flee from camps. 
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3. And these appeared to the heads of *this state scarcely 
worthy of care, and even dangerous. With what ardour the 
elder Cato opposed the Grecian arts ! Thus there were no insti- 
tutions for the promotion of civilization, no encouragement of an 
active and beneficial emulation, no public games, like the 
Grecian. Nothing else was required but valour, political virtue, 
and Roman pride. 

4. The Roman religion was subservient solely to the state. 
It may, indeed, be termed a cold prosaic religion, when com- 
pared with that of the Greeks. Neither poets nor even priests, 
but statesmen had devised it, and they arranged its dogmas and 
rites, and made it altogether a political machine. , Hence, it left 
the heart cold ; to the imagination, it gave no wings ; to the arts, 
no inspiration. 

5. Moreover, there was a sudden transition in Rome, from 
rudeness to refinement, by the power of circumstances ; and just 
at the time, when, by the rapid career of its conquests, immense 
treasures, and with them, all passions and vices were drawn into 
this city, intoxicated by fortune. Now, came suddenly, instead 
of the ancient simplicity, not the refined Attic enjoyment of life, 
but Asiatic debauchery ; no arts were esteemed except they were 
subservient to luxury ; there civilization entered in the train of 
corruption — nay, of the deepest depravity. The Greeks, also, 
had sunk into corruption ; but not until after they passed a beau- 
tiful period of cultivation, and its traces and effects have con- 
tinued to the latest times. 

6. Finally, the Romans lost their /reerfom soon after the intro- 
duction of civilization, after they had experienced the terrors of 
Jhe most violent civil wars. How could the Muses and Graces 
settle in such a country, or choose the temples there, for their 
fSavorite abodes? Civilization and science were never more in 
Home than a dim resplendence of the Grecian. 

Vol. L— t 10 
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II. 

DETAILED HISTORY. 

m 

THE HISTORY OF THE PERSIANS. 

^RMATIDN OF THE EMPIRE. -CYRUa 

Orus, the founder of the Persian Empire, descended from the 
noblest Persian races, the Pasargadse, and the illustrious house of 
the Achaemenidse, became, by talent and fortune, the head of the 
nation. Before his time, this nation was not much celebrated ; 
it was known, however, as a bold uncorrupted people, of simple 
and natural manners. The Persians were obliged to recognise 
the supremacy of Assyria, and afterwards that of Media ; they 
lived, however, almost independent, protected by their moun- 
tains and their courage, in their ancient and native manner. 
They were divided into ten tribes, three of warriors, three of 
agriculturers, and four of shepherds, and had 120,000 men 
capable of bearing arms. Cyrus (he was called before Agra- 
datus, but when he became the head of the tribes, he assumed 
the name of Khores — Cyrus — from Khor [the sun]) led them 
rapidly to victory, and dominion (3425). At Pasargada he 
defeated the Medes ; in the plains of Sardes, the Lydians ; Baby- 
lon he took by stratagem. Nothing resisted him. In a few 
years, Central and Eastern Asia were his. Now, he with his 
Pasargadae adopted the effeminate manners of the vanquished, 
chiefly those of the Medes,* and surrounded his throne with 
great splendor, by introducing the ceremonies of the Median 
court, and gave, by favoring the magian caste of priests, to 
Zoroaster^s doctrine, a secure and extensive dominion, and a 
religious restriction to his own power. We have mentioned 
already his liberation of the Jews from the Babylonian captivity. 

* These Medes always maintained the first rank among the conquered 
nations. This is commonly called the Medo-Persian Empire. 
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The last scenes of his life are narrated by Xenophon and Hero- 
dotus, as differently as the first. 

The stream of the Persian power continually swelled : it was 
victorious. Cambyses, who succeeded his father in the Empire — 
his brother Smerdis was to rule over Bactriana — invaded Egypt. 
One battle at Pelusium, one short siege of Memphis, and the throne 
of the Pharoahs lay in ruins. Ammonium in the Libyan desert, 
and Ethiopia, situated beyond the Dead Steppe, and even Car- 
thage, in the distant west, were obliged to yield obedience to the 
Persians. But of the armies that marched thither, one was buried 
in the sand, the second was destroyed by famjne, and Tyre 
refused its fleet against Carthage. Cambyses was convinced 
in this perplexity, that he was not omnipotent, and raged now in 
Egypt against gods and men. Hence, there arose in the minds 
of the Egyptians, a bitter hatred against the Persian dominion, 
and Egypt was, as long as the Persian empire lasted, the theatre 
of insurrection. 

After Cambyses had murdered his brother, his sister and wife, 
many faithful friends, and servants,^— sometimes villians also, but 
even these in a tyrannical manner — a dangerous conspiracy was 
machinated against him. The magi were at its head, in order 
to bring to the throne a Median family, or one of their own 
order. Sfendadates, the brother of an ancient Magian, declared 
himself Smerdis, — pretending that he had fortunately escaped 
execution — and, because the king was so odious, obtained many 
adherents. Cambyses, upon the expedition against him, fell 
accidentally upon his own sword. The Persians swore alle- 
giance to the impostor (3462). 

But soon the time of vengeance arrived. Seven Persian 
grandees conspired against the king, and murdered him (3363). 
After a remarkable deliberation concerning the future form of 
the government, in which the government of the heads of the 
tribes, and even that of one whole selected tribe was proposed, 
a monarchical government was preferred, and the person of the 
monarch was determined by lot. It fell to Darius, (among the 
Persians Darab,) from the race of the Achsemenidae, the son of 
Hystaspes, (Gustasp), and governor in Persia. 
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DARIUS HYSTASPES.- CONSTITUTION. 

Darius I. vindicated the decision of his good fortune, or his 
artifice, by a wise and energetic government. Under him the 
empire was first properly organized, although Cyrus had 
already established the despotic power of the king, and the 
authority of the predominant tribe of the Persians, and among 
those of the Pasargadae. He divided the empire into twenty Sa- 
trapies, determined the tribute more accurately, appointed civil 
and military powers, and maintained a regular communication 
of the provinces with the residence by a kind of posts. Cyrus, 
it is true, had laid the foundation for the latter. It must be ac- 
knowledged, that the seraglio-govemment was completely formed 
under him, with all the corruption attending it for the court and 
people, and the nation was enervated by slavery and effeminat^y. 

The Persian constitution rested upon this principle, (t. e. upon 
the impudent assumption on the one side, and the base acknow- 
ledgment on the other,) that the king is not only lord, but the 
absolute owner of the whole country and its inhabitants. Accor- 
ding to this, he was exalted above all laws, and might dispose 
of persons and things as he pleased ; might consider all the per- 
formances and tributes of the people as his private property, and 
proclaim his dreaded majesty by his haughty ostentation, and 
even by the forms of adoration. But this majesty was visible 
only to a few, and produced terror and awe only in its immediate 
vicinity. The fate of the people lay immediately in the hands 
of the Satraps, who ruled vdth almost royal pomp, and un- 
limited — ^as representatives of the despot — in the provinces. The 
oppressed inhabitants had not only to pay their taxes, (which 
were regulated in a certain measure after Darius,) and to supply 
large gifts to the king, and to maintain a numerous and ostenta- 
tious court, but also to bear the costly support of their debauched 
governors and thejr brilliant train ; then, also, they v^ere obliged 
to provide for the troops, and all those to whom the king gave 
the direction of particular places or districts. Even the property 
that was left to them, and their persons, were continually exposed 
to danger, by violence^or arbitrary law. 

Even under the good kings, the minions, eunuchs, and women 
practiced an insolent tyranny. For the monarch, generally cor- 
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rupted in youth by being educated in the seraglio, afterwards 
enervated by voluptuousness, and shackled by the stiff etiquette 
of the court, was not much more than a puppet in the hands of 
his slaves. 

The succession to the throne was not determined ; but the 
right of the reigning house was generally recognised. The king 
commonly declared, according to his own choice, one of his sons 
his successor, (Cyrus divided the empire ;) but the eldest had a 
preference. This was the cause of many intrigues and crimes. 
The most violent passions raged in the seraglio ; eunuchs and 
women gave away the throne of Cyrus, and almost every acces- 
sion to the throi^s, was stained with the blood of brothers or 
relations. 

The natural consequences of despotism, weakness and insur- 
rection, were seldom visible during the reign of Darius. He 
subdued with a strong arm rebelling Babylon and Barca, con- 
quered the countries bordering on India, and imposed upon them 
a tribute of 360 talents. He was less fortunate in his war against 
the European Scythians, between the Don and Danube-^their 
country fought for them ; but, in this expedition, he subjected 
Thrace and Macedonia. He reigned with great power in three 
parts of the world — the Persian Empire was at the height of its 
glory. A people of little power, small in number, but strong in 
spirit and courage, overthrew it, and Darius himself began the 
war that was to shake the foundations of his throne. , 

Cyrus had already acquired the Grecian colonies of Asia 
Minor, partly as a dependence of the Lydian kingdom, partly as 
his own conquest. But these flourishing cities had not lost the 
recollection of their origin, and the ardent love of freedom mani- 
fested by the Greeks. When the undertaking of Darius against 
the Scythians failed, an extensive insurrection broke out from 
Miletus, the capital of Ionia, at the instigation of Histiseus, 
which at first was attended with success, — the insurgents had 
even burnt Sardis, the seat of the Satrap, — but terminated with 
the conquest of all the cities, and the destruction of Miletus. 
The support which Athens — irritated at the protection which 
the exiled Hippias found with the Satrap Artaphernes, and the 
little Eretria on Euboea, afforded the lonians, — ^gave Darius an 
acceptable pretext for the invasion of Greece. The disasters 
which happened to the Persian armies in this war, we shall re- 
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late in the history of the Greeks. Vanquished by arms, Darius, 
notwithstanding, overcame his enemies by magnanimity. The 
noble treatment of the captive Eretrians, whom he might have 
slain, as expiatory sacrifices for his heralds and for Sardis, be- 
trayed a goodness of heart, which, in a despot and warrior, de- 
serves admiration, and of which no Greek would then have been 
Capable. Darius hoped, when he renewed the war, to take a 
more glorious vengeance, and died during the long preparation. 

XERXES. -RUIN OF THE EMPIRE. 

His son Xerxes continued the preparation for war. Not the 
Persians and the royal mercenaries alone — all vanquished nations 
were to engage in this war — which was declared a national 
concern. According to Herodotus' account there were not less 
than 5,283,220 men assembled in this manner, and we may be- 
lieve thus much, notwithstanding the fictitious appearance of this 
description, that Xerxes' army was sufliciently numerous to 
overwhelm Greece, and to threaten the subjugation of all Europe. 

But what is a mass without an animated spirit ? XeVxes had 
not the talents necessary for the conduct of such an army, and 
it was impossible to inspire his soldiers with zeal . and courage. 
Therefore, the greater the mass, the more terrible was the con- 
fusion, the more irremediable the misfortune, the more complete 
the ruin. The Persian force, even where it was victorious by 
its superior numbers, was humbled by the exploits of its enemies, 
and, where it was conquered — which happened in the decisive 
battles by sea and land — was slaughtered in a most terrible 
manner, and retreated forever from Greece and Europe. The 
allies also, the Carthaginians, experienced a similar fate in 
Sicily ; and thus the whole undertaking, which was framed with 
an unexampled application of power, was defeated in a most 
ignominious manner. Henceforth the Greeks fought with the 
advantage of a proud consciousness of ability, and the Persians 
were depressed by humiliating recollections. The king himself 
renounced civil and military affairs, and endeavoured to stifle 
his chagrin on account of his defeated plans, by sensual enjoy- 
ments. From the time of Xerxes the seraglio-government ap- 
pears in all its horrors. 

When Xerxes, after a reign of twenty years, was killed (3610) 
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by Artabanusythe captain of his body-guard, the king's second son, 
Artaxerxes I, Longimanus, (Ahasuerus ?) established himself on 
the throne by the death of the traitor, and also by that of his own 
brothers. The peace of Cimon, (3536) by which the Greeks, 
after a fifty years' war, obtained, besides other glorious conditions, 
the liberation of their brethren in Asia Minor, and on the islands, 
was a humble confession of the weakness of Persia. Only one 
hope remained to the Empire, which had lost the glory of its 
arms, and confidence in its power — the disunion of its enemies ; 
and Artaxerxes himself saw the eruption, and fanned the flame of 
the great Peloponnesian war. 

It continued to rage during the reign of Darius II., {Nothusy} 
3560. He concluded a treaty with Sparta against Athens, and 
saw the fall of the cify which had produced the victors of the 
Persians — ^M iltiades, Themistocles, and Cimon. Internal disorder, 
and the almost incessant wars of the Satraps, prevented the king 
from taking further advantage of the misfortunes of the Greeks, 
and the military, spirit in the Empire of Cyrus had so much de- 
clined, that at this time the Gh^eek mercenaries formed the flower 
of the Persian armies. Hence it happened, that even the timor- 
ous Egyptians threw off* the yoke, and maintained themselves 
until the time of the cruel Ochus, under their own kings, who 
only pretended to acknowledge the Persian supremacy. 

ARTAXERXES MNEMGN.-DARIUS CODOMANUS 

Under Artaxerxes II. and III., {Mnemon and Ochtts,) the 
kingdom again shows some signs of power. The reign of Mne* 
mon (3579), who is celebrated for his talents, was clouded by 
the intrigues of the cruel Pharysatis, the queen-mother, who 
cherished a passionate predilection for the younger son, Cyrus* 
Cyrus, confirmed in the dignity which he had obtained from his 
father, by the improvident Artaxerxes, as Satrap and commandefr 
of the troops in Asia Minor, raised the standard of a dangerous re- 
volt, and penetrated with a powerful army, — the flower of which 
consisted of 13,000 Greeks, commanded by Clearchus, a Spartan, 
— ^as far As Cunaxa, in Mesopotamia. Here Cyrus fell, in the 
tumult of the battle, by the hand of his brother. His army dis- 
persed oi* joined the 6nemy . The Greeks alone — whose battalion 
consisted yet of 10,000 men — ^remained unconquered, and re- 
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turned to the Hellespont — although their generals had fallen by 
perfidy, under new leaders, among whom was the excellent Xen- 
ophon — by a remarkable retreat from the heart of the Persian 
Empire, in sight of the Persian myriads, for a distance of many 
hundred miles through a hostile and unknown country, con- 
tending without intermission with all the difficulties of nature 
and war. 

These events revived the animosity of the two nations. The 
Spartans — then predominant in Greece — conducted the renewed 
war with superior strength. They invaded the Persian Empire, 
find Dercyllidas, and after him the great Agesilaus, made such 
rapid conquests in Asia Minor, that the terror of their arms 
penetrated as far as Susa. Perhaps Agesilaus would now have 
done what Alexander accomplished two generations after, had 
it not been for the dissensions among the Greeks. The Spartan 
dominion was odious in Greece, and the Persian king excited the 
other Greeks to desertion. In this war, Conon, an Athenian, as 
Persian admiral, and Agesilaus, who had returned with his army 
from Asia Minor to Greece, acquired the principal laurels ; the 
one by sea, the other by land — at Coronea. But Sparta pre- 
ferred internal dominion so much to foreign conquest, tyranny 
so much to glory, that she concluded a precipitate peace through 
Antalcidas with the Persians, by which the Grecian colonies of 
Asia Minor, which had been liberated sixty- two years before by 
the peace of Cimon, besides several islands, and even the large 
Cyprus,were subjected again; but the European Greeks, although 
nominally free, were left to the dominion of Sparta. Artaxerxes 
enjoyed the fruits of this ignominious peace without interruption 
until his death. 

Artaxerxes III., Ochus, succeeded him, who was a tyrant with- 
out a parallel (3618). A great insurrection had broken out in 
Phoenicia, and was supported by the Egyptians. Ochus marched 
. with a formidable army against the insurgents. The inhabitants 
of Sidon, driven to desperation, committed their city and them- 
selves to the flames ; the other cities entreated for mercy, and 
Egypt also surrendered to superior power. The latter, under 
nine kings, had enjoyed during sixty-four years a glimmer of 
freedom, but now the days of Cambyses returned ; the country 
was deluged with blood, the treasures of the country were 
plundered, the sanctuaries desecrated, and even the gods mas- 
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sacred. But Bagoas, an Egyptian eunuch, who had become the 
favorite of the king, became the avenger of Apis, poisoned 
Ochus, whose corpse even was mutilated by his holy rage. All 
his sons were also slain, except Arses, the youngest (3646), who 
shared somewhat later, the same fate. The wretched Bagoas 
now called to the throne the only surviving descendant of the 
hou^e of Hystaspes, the unfortunate Darius Codomanus (3648). 
He, who according to the accounts of authors was a good prince, 
succumbed to the destiny which had decreed the ruin of Persia. 
The tempest was gathering under Ochus. The disunited, de- 
generated Greeks, therefore less formidable, were suddenly united 
under the Macedonian power, and all their force which had been 
restrained by domestic contentions, was now directed to one 
great object, the Persian war. The combined powers of Mace- 
donia and Greece under a leader so well skilled in civil and mili- 
tary affairs as Philip II., was in itself superior to the great, but 
disordered empire of Cyrus. This natural disproportion was 
increased, when, after Philip's assassination, his son, Alexander 
M. applied the whole weight i)f his genius, and the impulse of his 
fiery soul to the Macedonian scale. On the Granicus, at Issus, 
and in the plains of Arbela, the decree of' fate was fulfilled, not- 
withstanding the efforts of the Persians. The throne of Cyrus 
fell, but its fall cannot be lamented. Mankind were but little 
benefited by the Persian Empire. Despotism was firmly esta- 
blished in it, and carried to an immense extent. The nations 
of which it was composed, had exchanged all manly virtue for 
passive obedience ; the animated feelings of life, for dead apathy ; 
and had lost, in their idolatrous veneration of their king, all sdf- 
esteem and worth. 



HISTORY OF THE GREEKS. 

DIVISION. 

Tms history is divided most naturally into three periods, dis- 
tinguished by entirely different characters. The^rs^— frotn the 
Vol. I. — ^u 
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most ancient times to the Persian ^var8 — exhibits to us in a long 
succession of centuries, the rudeness and weakness of Greece, 
which was divided into many states, having generally monarchi- 
cal governments. But the origin of Republics, and the foundation 
of the Spartan supremacy, are contained within the limits of this 
period. We have already treated of them, as pertaining to the 
first period of General History. The second period, from the 
commencement of the Persian war (3484), to the battle of Man- 
tinea (3621), represents to us Greece, although in continual dis- 
sension, united by common danger and by the variable suprema- 
cy of particular states, endowed with manly strength, free in 
her constitutions, and glorious. The third period, from the battle 
of Mantinea to the destruction of Corinth (3838), includes the 
second division, the subjugation, and, after a short revival, the 
complete oppression of the Greeks. The last two periods are 
the subject of the following narration. 

THE PERSIAN WARS. 

We have already explained the principal as well as the more 
immediate causes, of the great war between Greece and Persia. 
This war is in itself, and in its consequences, of the highest in- 
terest, and is conspicuous among the great events that have 
happened in the world. Had the Persians been victorious, the 
flower of Grecian civilization would have been "crushed in its 
first expansion, and the vast Empire of Persia would have be- 
come either the theatre of constant barbarian tumult, or, if it 
arose to eminence, a western China. Then na Phidias and no 
Praxiteles would have animated the marble, no Pindar would 
have charmed with his lofty song, no Euripides would have 
drawn sweet tears. No Herodotus, no Xenophon, would have 
proclaimed with far-sounding voices, great achievements; ncr 
Plato, no Aristotle, would have discovered treasures of wisdom ; 
no Socrates, no Epaminondas, would have shone with exalted 
virtue. The most beautiful types of a free constitution would 
have vanished from the world before they had borne fruit ; and 
the savage Roman, had he not been oppressed by the Persian 
power, would not have been softened by the song of the Muses, 
He might have been able perhaps to conquer the earth, but not 
to civilize it ; and it might then have been> that a friendly fate 
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would have efiected this miracle i^ an entirely different way, yet 
much later ; even modern civilization, which is connected so in- 
timately with the ancient, notwithstanding the night lying be- 
tween, would not have arisen. It was of so much importance, 
that, at Marathon, at Salamis, and at Platsa, freedom should 
triumph. 

But had there been no Persian war, conmion danger would not 
have compelled the Greeks to unite, awakened enthusiasm and 
proud consciousness of power among them, and developed every 
talent ; then they would not have performed their greatest ac- 
tions, and slowly, perhaps never, filled the career of glory which 
was now opened to them. 

THE WAR OF DARIUS. 

Impelled by ambition and thirst for revenge, Darius Hystaspes, 
the only worthy successor of Cyrus, sent his myriads first under 
Mardonius, and as these had suffered much from storms, and 
were destroyed by the Thracians, he sent a more numerous 
army to subjugate Greece, under Datis and Artaphernes. JViost 
of the communities had already submitted to the heralds which 
preceded the army. Sparta, Athens, and a few others, rejected 
the demand of submission with scorn. Then the Persians made 
their appearance in Euboea, which they easily conquered, and 
soon after in the plains of Attica. Hippias was with them. 
Salvation seemed impossible. Distance and superstition pre- 
vented Sparta from granting speedy assistance. All the others 
were restrained by terror ; Platsea only sent one thousand war- 
riors. But Athens had in great haste prepared herself for war. 
Nine thousand brave men marched under ten leaders, according 
to their tribes, and encamped opposite to the Persians in the 
plain of Marathon, bounded on one side by mountains, on the 
other by the sea. Miltiades, one of the ten generals, gave the 
signal for battle (3494). For the first time, the astonished Per- 
sians perceived the force of enthusiasm, and how much more 
effective moral power is, than that of an inanimate mass. The 
Greeks gained the most glorious victory which ever any nation 
has obtained; and, the Persians, as their intended attack on 
Athens was defeated by the quick return of Miltiades, fled to 
their ships, and hastened back to their homes. 
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The great Miltiades experienced, soon after this, the effect of 
republican envy. The victor at Marathon, the saviour of Athens 
and Greece, died in prison. 

Themistocles and Aristides became the leaders of the people. 
The first, whom the deeds of Miltiades deprived of sleep, the 
second, who loved virtue as ardently as his rival did glory. 

The intrigues of Themistocles' party effected during the sus- 
pension of arms the banishment of Aristides. 

A glorious banishment ! as it was acknowledged that the exile 
had offended the republic only by his eminent justice. But he 
was recalled as soon as the hosts of Xerxes approached. 

In the meantime, Athens was elevated under the direction of 
Themistocles, by success in war^ and civilization. Sparta was 
disturbed by internal dissention ; but it was considered the first 
of the Grecian cities. A dangerous rivalry had arisen between 
the two already ; but it was suspended by the renewal of the 
Persian war. 



XERXES' WAR. 

The preparations of the great king, in order to revenge the 
disgrace of Marathon, were not unknown to the Greeks ; many 
were terrified ; but Sparta and Athens, over whose heads the 
storm was principally impending, sought and hoped for preseva- 
tion by a general confederation of the Greeks for their common 
defence, and by foreign aid. Their exertions produced little 
effect. Some states were restrained by fear, others by the 
answers of the oracles, from affording assistance. The union of 
the Greeks was prevented by private passions. Nevertheless, 
the two principal states adhered to their resolution of defence. 
The Spartans were a nation of heroes, and the Athenians were 
exalted to an equal height by the trophies of Marathon, and the 
ardent zeal of Themistocles. 

Now the numerous hosts of Xerxes feipproached. The Persian 
warriors were seven days and seven nights marching over the 
bridge which the king had made over the Hellespont ; the bag- 
gage was a month in passing. An immense fleet accompanied 
the movements of the army. The stream was constantly swell- 
ing. Thracians , Macedonians, Paeonians, joined the army of their 
sovereign. Slowly, but irresistably, they extended over the 
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plains of Thessaly, as far as a difBcuIt pass between mount CEta 
and the sea, called Thermopylae, from its warm spt*ings, which 
leads to Locris. Here Leonidas, the Spartan king, encamped 
according to the decree of the assembly of Corinth with 7,000 . 
men, to prevent the barbarians from entering Hellas. But a 
traitor, Epialtes, showed them a foot-path over the mountains, 
which conducted them to the rear of the Greeks. Now Leonidas 
sent his troops back, in order to save them from useless destruc- 
tion. But he himself, with three hundred Spartans, together 
with some hundred men from Thespiae and Thebes, devoted them- 
selves to death in a hopeless battle : after performing miracles of 
valour all these heroes died, oppressed by myriads of enemies, in 
" order to obey the laws of their country," and to excite later 
generations by their example, to perform great actions. (June, 
3504.) 

This glorious self-sacrifice effected more than a victory. The 
Persians overwhelmed Hellas in vain. The citizens of Athens, 
by the advice of Themistocles, forsook their houses and temples, 
and took refuge in their ships. Only a few weak old men stayed 
behind. Soon the Persians appeared, massacred them, and 
reduced the city of Theseus to ashes. 

The Greek fleet in the meantime, which had fought a glorious 
battle at Artemisium, had arrived after the affair at Thermopylae, 
in the gulf of Salamis. Eurybiades, a Spartan, wjls the com- 
mander ; the greater part of the ships belonged to Athens ; and 
Themistocles by the superiority of his mind was first in the 
council of war. The great victory, which the Greeks gainM 
in this memorable strait, over fearful superiority of numbers, 
which occasioned the ignominious ruin of the enemy, was the 
work of Themistocles (23 Sept. 3504). Confounded by this 
defeat, the Persian king fled precipitately with the principal part 
of his army over the Hellespont to Asia, but left a select army 
under M ardonius in the northern part of Hellas, three times as 
numerous as all the Grecian forces, and really more formidable, 
than the unwieldy, immense mass, which had accompanied Xerxes. 

At Plataea, the decisive battle was fought (25 Sept. 3505). 
The Greeks had assembled a considerable army. Pausanias, the 
guardian of the young Spartan king, was commander in chief, 
and Aristides commanded the Athenians. The unity of spirit 
and emulation of the Greeks effected equal wonders. 
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The Persians fought not ingloriously; but they fell by the 
swords of their enemies, who were glowing with patriotism and 
revenge. Mardonius was slain; the booty was immense; the 
power of the barbarians was destroyed — it matters not how 
many escaped — and Greece was never afterwards invaded by a 
Persian army. 

On the day of the battle of Salamis, the Carthaginians,- allies 
of Xerxes, were completely defeated at Himera in Sicily, by 
Gelon, prince of Syracuse. According to the Greek accounts, a 
naval victory was gained near the Ionian promontory, Mycale, 
the same day on which the battle of Plataea was fought. Leo- 
tychides, a Spartan, and the Athenian Xantippus, acquired there 
so signal a victory over the Persian fleet that the lonians had 
the courage to throw off the odious yoke of the barbarians, and 
joined the (Confederacy of the Greeks against the king. 

THE PEACE OF CIMON. 

Now the character and aspect of the war changed. It was 
no longer a war of defence for the Greeks, but one of revenge 
and invasion. The liberation of all the Grecian colonies from 

,the Persian dominion was the next object, to the accomplish- 
ment of which, invasions of other Persian provinces, support of 
insurgents, &c., were t<J be subservient. The leaders of the 
Greeks desired the prolongation of a war, which had given rise 
to a closer union, and by which it was constantly confirmed. 
Personal interests received satisfaction also in this war. But 
the violence of this war was naturally diminished by its dura- 
tion. The expulsion of the Persians from Cyprus, and then from 
Byzantium, by Pausanias and Aristides, several fortunate enter- 
prises of Cimon against various Persian possessions, a glorious 
victory gained by him at the mouth of the Eurymedon in Pam- 
phylia (3515), further, an assistance for many years given to 
the Egyptians rebelling against Persia, under the Libyan Inarus, 
which at first was attended with success, but at last proved 

- destructive to the Athenian fleet, and then after some suspen- 
sion, two glorious victories, which Cimon gained at Cyprus 
(3535), are the most remarkable events of this war, which imme- 
diately after these victories was terminated by the peace, which 
has been justly called after the hero who obtained it. If we 
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reckon the beginning of. this war from the rebellion of the' 
lonians against Darius Hystaspes^it lasted more than fifty years. 
In consequence of this ever-memorable peace of Cimon, Ar- 
taxerxes Longimanus, the son of that Xerxes who had designed 
to subject all Greece, acknowledged the freedom of all the 
Grecian colonies situated within the limit of his Empire, which 
were principally on the coast of Asia Minor. No Persian ship 
of war was to appear in the Grecian waters, no Persian army 
was to approach within three days' journey of the Ionian coasts. 

INTERNAL fflSTORY OF THE GREEKS. -ASCENDENCY OF ATHENS. 

We turn to the domestic affairs of the Greeks. After the 
expulsion of the Persians, Athens arose quickly and more beauti- 
ful than before from its ashes. Its citizens full of vigour and 
self-esteem aspired to higher objects, Themistocles expecially 
elevated their spirit and power* 

Till tl\en, the Spartans had been the leading people of Greece. 
Athens itself acknowledged their predominance. Now the 
supremacy passed gradually into, the hands of the latter. The 
pupils of Lycurgus had always offended by their military inso- 
lence; they were forgiven as long as their manners commanded 
respect. But when Pausanias, the victor of Plataea, and coti- 
queror of Byzantium, assumed the authority of a ruler, and by 
his splendor, worthy of a Satrap, scorned the republican man- 
ners; when the modesty of the Athenian Aristides, and the 
affability of Qmon (the noble son of Miltiades), appeared in the 
most striking contrast with this; when, finally, Pausanias — 
although to his own destruction — machinated treacherous plans 
against th^ freedom of Greece ; then the allied states desired to 
be henceforth under the direction of Athens, and no longer under 
that of Sparta. The latter submitted to its rival, because the 
circumstances of the times forbid a forcible resistance, but she 
continued to harbor in her heart the feelings of envy and revenge 
towards Athens. 

The first author of this glory, Themistocles, became suspected, 
afterwards was banished from Athens, which through him had 
become great, outlawed in all Greece, which he had preserved, 
and found refuge only in Persia, which was still bleeding with 
his blows. The astonished Artaxerxes treated the fugitive mag- 
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nanimously, and gave him for a support the produce of three 
cities. In Athens now, Aristides and Cimon were the leaders 
of the people, and there were never better. It is a beautiful and 
rare phenomenon, to find the purest virtue united with brilliant 
political talents. 

It was resolved, that a treasury should be formed for the 
prosecution of the Persian war, by the contributions of the 
allies, and that it should be kept under the supervision of Athens, 
in Delos, which was sanctified by religion. By a general cora- 
promise, Aristides was appointed to determine the contributions, 
and all found his assessment just. He administered many years 
the public treasury, and died so poor, that he was buried at the 
public expense. His successors, as Plutarch says, filled their city 
with riches and works at art. He sought to enrich it with 
virtue. 

The amiable hero, Cimon, took him for a model in many 
things. He resembled Aristides in talents and accomplishments, 
in patriotism and extensive knowledge of affairs. He surpassed 
him in military glory. But he had not the moderation and sim- 
plicity of manners of Aristides. The victories which he ob- 
tained for Athens, he made subservient to his own interest. The 
tasteful life, propitious to the arts, which he led in palaces, and 
in gardens richly ornamented, were^— although he invited in the 
most libera] manner all the citizens to participate in his enjoy- 
ments — dangerous to republican customs ; and the members of 
the confederacy, which were made to feel severely the supremacy 
of Athens, were able to mingle in the general praise of his 
virtue the discord of just complaints. 

For Athens, intoxicated with its glory, and conscious of its 
power, converted gradually the tone of the leading state into 
that of the ruler, punished resistance as insurrection, and im- 
posed upon the European continental and insular Greeks, a yoke 
which was in some respects more severe, than that from which 
those of Asia Minor were to be delivered. 

But it cannot be denied, that as long as Athens was predomi- 
nant, Greece, notwithstanding some oppresssion, was on the 
whole, prosperous and glorious ; that Athens compensated for the 
oppression of its dominion by cherishing commerce, the arts and 
sciences, and produced such talents, such virtues, and such 
brilliant characters, that their consideration almost reconciles us 
, with the abuse of its power. 
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PERTCLES. 

Amono these characters, Pericles especially attracts our atten- 
tion—one of the greatest men, that ever directed a common- 
wealth. The influence of Pericles commenced, when Cimon 
was in the zenith of his glory (3515) ; after Aristides' death 
(3525), he obtained the supreme authority and retained it during 
his life, so that he maintained the supreme power for forty years, 
generally without a colleague, over the most inquiet and incon- 
stant people of the world. He enjoyed this not as a possessor 
of any civil dignity — as he was never an archon or a member 
of the Areopagus — but as a general, or rather as a simple dema- 
gogue, by the mere superiority of his mind and the voluntary 
obedience of his fellow-citizens. 

Pericles, although descended from one of the noblest families, 
favored the democratic party, as those men generally do in 
republics, who aspire to dominion. Before this, under the admin- 
istration of Aristides, it was enacted contrary to the laws of 
Solon, that the lowest class of the citizens should not be ex- 
cluded from the highest dignities. Democracy was now limited 
almost only by the Areopagus. Pericles divested this of all 
political influence, and by this means made that complete. 

The authority of the people was finally converted into the 
dominion of the populace, especially by the compensation granted 
to those citizens appearing in the assemblies, and therefore Peri- 
cles is responsible for all the evil, which naturally resulted from 
it ; for the infinite confusion, and the horrible crimes that dis- 
grace the later history of Athens. But as long as he was at the 
helm, such consequences were not visible. And Pericles never 
abused his power for private purposes, nor maintained it by 
unworthy means. His objects and measures were great, well 
calculated for the welfare and glory of Athens, and notwith- 
standing his partial predilection for this city — ^setting aside some 
cruelty and injui^tice — ^were beneficial to all Greece by the 
elevation of its power and civilization, by the improvement in 
the arts and sciences, which under him flourished more beauti- 
fiilly than ever before, or generally afterwards. In surveying 
the picture of this great man, we must not forget that he loved 
peace. He possessed distinguished military talents^ as is shovni 
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by his fortunate expeditions against Euboea, the Thracian Cher- 
sonesus, and Samos, his victories over the Boeotians and Spar- 
tans, and several inventions in the art of war ; but his heart was 
tender, and, therefore, when he was compelled to make war, his 
tactics were sparing of human blood. 

It was a misfortune — but inevitable by the rivalry of their 
ambitious aspirations, and the difference of their political views, 
— that Cimon and Pericles were enemies. The former, was an 
aristocrat and a friend of the Spartans ; the latter, in both points 
altogether opposed to him. Cimon, overcome by the democratic 
party, was banished by ostracism. He was recalled, however, 
in the fifth year of his exile. He came, reconciled the Greeks, 
led their united forces against the king of Persia, and died, 
^en he had gained the victory which compelled Artaxerxes to 
make peace. 

After Cimon's death, his brother-in-law, the elder Thucydides, 
as defender of the aristocrats, opposed Pericles. He too was 
overcome in the unequal contest, and was exiled. 

PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 

Hardly had the swarms of Xerxes left Greece, when internal 
dissension, which had been temporarily suppressed by the com- 
mon danger, revived with renewed violence. 

Thus, there arose an almost uninterrupted series of internal 
wars in the country of Solon, Miltiades, Leonidas, and Aristides. 
The best blood and the principal power of the Greeks was spent 
in civil wars ; and, after Cimon, almost all the Grecian heroes 
became great, not in foreign war, but in war against Greeks. 

It would be useless to enter into the detail of these wars. We 
advert to the great and general storm into which they finally 
passed, and which closed the beautiflil days of Greece. This is 
the Peloponnesian war. 

Sparta could not forgive Athens for depriving her of the 
supremacy ; and Athens no longer knew any bounds to her am- 
bition; this was the real cause of the war. The inwiediate 
occasion of it is indifierent to us. The Spartans lent a willing 
ear to all the complaints of the smaller states, wished to become 
the liberators of Greece, because they could not be its masters^ 
required of Athens to give an account of the injustice she was 
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accused of having committedy and declared war when her judg- 
ment was rejected (3553) « 

Almost all the Grecian states took part in this war — ^most for 
Sparta. The whole Peloponnesus was on its side — with the ex- 
ception of Argos and a part of Achaia ; on the continent, it was 
joined by the Megarians, Lo(;rians, Phocians, most of the Boeo- 
tians, and a part of the Acurnanians. Sixty thousand Pelopon- 
nesians overwhelmed, in the first campaign, the territory of 
Attica. On the contrary, Plataea, and afterwards Chios, Lesbos, 
Corcyra, Zacynthus, were united with Athens. Many other 
islands, as Euboea, Samos, almost all the Cyclades, and Sporades, 
obeyed the same ; and the large territory of Attica itself, with its 
many colonies and tributary provinces, far off in Ionia, on the 
Hellespont, in Thrace and Macedonia, supplied it with abundant 
resources. 

The first years of the war passed in a pretty uniform manner, 
with the desolation of Attica by the Peloponnesians, and with re- 
ciprocal devastation of the Laconian and other hostile coasts by 
the Athenian fleet. Pericles, according to a wise plan, avoided a 
decisive battle, and founded his hopes on the fleet, and foreign 
resources. But a fearful plague ravaged Athens. A numberless 
multitude of fugitives had collected there from all parts of Attica, 
the contagion spread terribly, and the flower of the population 
was swept away by a cruel death. 

The Athenians, in the painful feeling of this calamity, accused 
Pericles of being its author. This long-revered leader of the 
people was divested of his dignities, and fined. * Domestic trouble 
accompanied this unmerited misfortune. The plague deprived 
him of two sons, of whom one was his favourite. Then the 
people felt compassion and repentance, for the mistreatment of 
the hero. His dignities were restored to him, which he did not 
tong enjoy. He died in the third year of the war. After admi- 
nistering the public treasury many years, he left less property 
than he had inherited from his father ; and he who acquired an 
almost nnbaunded power over the most inquiet people, could 
boast with truth, •' that he had never caused a citizen to put on 
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War continued with aH the fury which ccwnmonly attends 
civil wars, and in this instance was aggravated by the passions 
of the populace, who were predominant in most of the states. 
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The most bloody atrocities were perpetrated on Lesbos, which 

had withdrawn from Athens, on the part of Athens; and in 

Plateea, on the part of Sparta. A terrible corruption of manners 
prevailed^ 

The Spartans, distrustful of the superior number of the Helots,' 
invited some thousands of them into their city, as if they were 
about to confer upon them the rights of citizens. The ceremony 
of emancipation took place, and during this ceremony the Helots 
were murdered. 

A number of the noblest Spartans had been taken prisoners 
on Sphacteria, and the Athenian populace thirsted for their 
blood. On the other hand, the Athenians had lost Amphipolis 
against Brasidas. In order to regain this city, Cleon, a tanner , 
by trade, but a favorite orator, marched thither with an army. 
A battle was fought in which Cleon and Brasidas were slain, 
but the Athenians suffered great loss. This made them incline 
to listen to the proposals of peace which the Spartans made, 
anxious concerning the fate of their fellow citizens, who were 
captives. Nicias, a man of penetration, and skilled in war, a 
mild citizen, and, in his manner of thinking, a pure Greek, con- 
&med them in these sentiments, and a truce, called after him, 
was concluded for fifty years (3561), which, however, was neither 
general nor lasting. 

ALCIBIADES. 

For the unsettled interests of different members of the con- 
federacy, the alliai^ce of Athens with Argos, Mantinea, and Elis, 
but especially the disgraceful intrigues of Alcibiades, soon caused 
it to. be broken (3563). This extraordinary man now commences 
his remarkable part. Of illustrious parentage, and the nephew 
of Pericles, wealthy, talented, cultivated by an excellent educa- 
tion and the instruction of Socrates; amiable and beautiful, but 
vain, frivolous, voluptuous, thirsting for glory and dominion, he 
seemed to unite in himself all vices and all virtues in full measure, 
and to be equally fitted to make a state prosperous or to destroy 
it. The destiny of Greece appeared to be joined to the person 
of this one man, and more than once, merely by the weight of 
his talents, the scale of Athens or Sparta was made to sink. 
But his influence was not limited to the direction of great affairs ; 
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it penetrated into all the relations of civil and domestic life, and 
produced a remarkable, and almost destructive revolution by the 
povirer and abuse of a dangerous example, in the manners and 
principles, and in the whole manner of thinking and acting of 
the Athenians. 

The most important enterprise of the whole Peloponnesian 
war, and which, at the same time, Wjas the foundation of the final 
catastrophe-r-the attack of the Athenians upon Sicily, was the 
work of Alcibiades. The inhabitants of Egesta implored assis- 
tance against Selinus and Syracuse. Alcibiades supported the 
petition with enthusiastic zeal. He saw already in his mind, 
Syracuse, and with it all Sicily, subjected i6 the power of 
Athens. Carthage and Graecia Magna would then become an 
easy conquest by this great increase of its military resources, 
and the Peloponnesus would not dare to make any further resist- 
ance. The inflammable youth of Athens were pleased with such 
brilliant prospects, and although the considerate Nicias, and 
many of the older citizens opposed it, the enterpise was agreed 
to by a decisive majority, and put into operation with enthusi- 
astic zeal. 

Never yet had a European city prepared such a fleet as now 
sailed from the harbor of the Piraeus to Sicily, under the direc- 
tion of Nicias, Alcibiades and Lamachus, directed by the san- 
guine wishes of the citizens. 

SICILY. 

The primitive history of this very remarkable island is ex- 
tremely fabulous, and only thus much is known, that it was 
early inhabited. It is said to have derived its name from the 
Siculi, who removed thither from the central part of Italy. It 
was otherwise called Trinacria, from its triangular form. The 
immigrations from Asia Minor, Phoenicia, and Greece, especially, 
happened in later times. These Grecian colonies were situated 
generally in the eastern part of the island. On the western 
part the Carthaginians settled, and supplanted the Greeks. 
Violent disturbances arose from their efforts to make themselves 
masters of the whole island. They would indeed have become 
victors over the isolated cities, had not the powerful Syracuse 
opposed their progress. 
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This famous Corinthian colony had early become great by com- 
merce, and glorious by arts. The basis of its constitution was 
aristocratic, but there often arose tyrants, great princes in part, 
to whom it was principally indebted for the elevation of its 
power. The noble Gelon, prince of Gela, and afterwards ruler 
of Syracuse, commences this series (3503). We have jilready 
mentioned his victory at Uimera over the Carthaginian the 
allies of Xerxes. 

His brother, Hiero (3511), a friend of the sciences— Simonides, 
Pindar, and other great spirits adorned his court — and then 
Thrasybulus (3527) succeeded him. The Jast was expelled. 
Syracuse now adopted a democratical form of government, and, 
invigorated by freedom, was still more prosperous. Many colo- 
nies proceeded from it ; several cities, even the opulent Agrigen- 
tum, were conquered, and Sicily seemed to have as much rea- 
son to fear the loss of its independence from Syracuse as from 
Carthage. 

The island was in this situation when Athens resolved to 
invade it (3570). It could depend upon numerous adherents 
among those who envied the power of Syracuse, and Alcibiades 
as skilled in negociation, as he was valiant in war, might have 
brought the enterprise, the consequences of which would have, 
been immense, to a successful termination, and then, perhaps, 
Athens instead of Rome would have become the Empress of the 
world. 

But hardly was the first step tal^en in the execution, by the 
conquest of Catana, when a severe accusation was brought 
against Alcibiades on account of impiety, and he was summoned 
to appear before the tribunal of the people. A vessel was dis- 
patched to bring the accused home ; but he escaped, fled to 
Argos, and thence, when he heard of his condemnation, to 
Sparta, with vengeance against his fellow citizens in his heart. 

In the mean time Nicias had advanced before Syracuse. The 
besieged thought of surrendering already, when Gylippus brought 
them assistance, and inspired them with new courage. There 
were many engagements, which were glorious for both sides. 
But a hostile destiny prostrated all the exertions of the Athenians. 
Vanquished repeatedly by land and sea, they at length, after the 
loss of their fleet, commenced a retreat by land. Their army 
was still numerous, but dispirited, and enfeebled by sufierings. 
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Gylippus had gained possession of the passes. The retreat was 
one continual battle. By the river Asinarus/ into the waves of 
which, the soldiers exhausted by thirst, had thrown themselves, 
it came to a dreadful decision. On the other side and around 
stood the enemy. Now there was a general attack. In vain 
Nicias endeavoured to restore order in his ranks ; the Athenians 
permitted themselves to be slaughtered without resistance, until 
their general, overcome by pain sunk at the feet of Gylippus, 
and prayed not for his own life, but for the lives of his unfortu- 
nate fellow citizens. Gylippus, moved with compassion, com- 
manded his soldiers to cease from the slaughter, and dragged the 
remainder of the Athenian army — 7,000 in number — captives to 
Syracuse. The rage of the people threatened them all with 
death, and it was with difficulty that the more moderate citizens 
obtained the decree that they should be sold as slaves ; but the 
honest Nicias was put to death. This was the end of an enter- 
prise, which commenced with such brilliant hopes, and to which 
Athens during three years, had applied all her forces ! 

Syracuse itself did not enjoy the fruits of this victory. It was 
now more violently disturbed than ever by internal commotions. 
Hermocrates, the general, and Diocles, the legislator, were the 
leaders of the two principal parties. But military power at 
length gained the ascendancy over legislative vnsdom, and a 
general, Dionysius, obtained the sovereignty (3579). 

MISFORTUNE OF THE ATHENIANS. - PROSPERTTY. 

Ali^ terrors were now accumulated upon the Athenians. They 
were without a fleet and without an army — their treasury was 
exhausted — their allies, especially Eubcea, Chios, Lesbos, Mile- 
tus, in consideration of their helplessness, refused to grant assist- 
ance — the Peloponnesians threatened to invade Attica, and the 
Spartans had gained possession of Decelia, near thef city itself. 
All the movements of their enemies were directed by Alcibiades. 
He endeavoured to excite even the Persian arms against Athens, 
whilst there was a violent fermentation in this unfortunate city, 
and the form of the government had been changed several times 
in succession, and at the same time the persons and number of its 
rulers. 

Then Alcibiades, until now the soul of the Spartan council, 
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fell out with the king Agis, and was induced by the persecution 
this occasioned, to think of returning to his native country. 
Now he mitigated the zeal of the Satraps of Asia Minor, and 
endeavoured to change their sentiments in favor of Athens. 

The Athenians had already long repented of the injustice which 
they had done him, and he was recalled. But he, who had in the 
meantime, placed himself at the head of a newly manned fleet, 
overcame first the enemy in various brilliant battles, conquered 
the most important places on the Hellespont, made an immense 
booty, and then marched in glorious triumph through the ranks of 
rejoicing citizens into his paternal city. Thrasylus and Thrasy- 
bulus had also fought with success. Sparta again sued for peace, 
which, Athens in the intoxication of victory, rejected with scorn. 

Alcibiades conducted the fleet anew against the enemy, at 
whose head was Lysander, an intriguing man, skilled in military 
affairs, and unprincipled, who in public as well as in private 
matters, sacrificed all regard for honour and justice to policy. 
By cringing solicitation, he obtained the friendship of the younger 
Cyrus, governor of Asia Minor, and considerable pecuniary aid. 
Alcibiades went to Ionia to raise subsidies. Then, during his 
absence, Antiochus his representative was beaten by Lysander, 
and he on this account was again condemned by the enraged 
people, and compellisd to go into voluntary exile to Thrace. Ten 
generals, among whom was Conon, supplied his place ; a splendid 
naval victory near the Arginusae renewed the courage of Athens. 

FALL OF ATHENS— LYSANDER. 

Finally, in the twenty seventh year of this war, the decisive 
battle of iEgospotamos was fought (3579). Lysander there 
attacked and destroyed the army and fleet of the Athenians. 
Three thousand prisoners were slain in cold blood after the battle^ 
After this, Lysander subdued the maratime places around, which 
still obeyed Athens, sent all .its citizens back, and this unfortu- 
nate city, overfilled with men, deprived of the means of support 
or of defence, saw itself soon besieged by sea and land, by a 
merciless enemy. Athens sued for peace ; but Sparta granted it 
only on the severest conditions. This once far-ruling city was 
obliged to renounce £^1I its foreign possessions ; the queen of the 
sea was to keep only twelve galleys; the powerful rival of 
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Sparta \^as now to fight for her in all wars as a subjected ally, 
and her proud rampart, the long walls and the fortress of the 
Piraeus, were to be destroyed. Lysander with haughty inso- 
lence ordered them to be torn down amidst the sound of musical 
instruments, and then in order to make fast the bonds of Athens, 
abolished its old constitution, and gave all power to thirty men — 
with justice called the " thirty tyrants** — ^who, he hai reason to 
expect, as elevated by him, would govern for the interest of 
Sparta and himself. 

This was conformable to the principles, which both parties had 
pursued for a long time. Wherever Athens was powerful by its 
influence or arms, democracy was favored ; and where Sparta 
was victorious, some form of aristocratic government was intro- 
duced. This policy — although artful, and but too well calcu- 
lated — ^increase4 the animosity ; since with the war of arms it 
associated that of opinions, and aggravated the . misery of the 
people, because it united the horrors of an internal, with those 
of an external war. 

The thirty tyrants, after they had secured their dominion by 
a Spartan garrison, and by arming some citizens who were de- 
voted to them — a sufficient disgrace that such should be found — 
caused the Athenians to feel all the ignominy, and all the misery 
of the hardest slavery. Their persecution reached every wealthy 
and every honest citizen ; he was lost who incurred the hatred 
or suspicion of them or their adherents ; nothing was heard of 
but banishment, confiscation, execution, and shameless violence. ' 
Those who had the best sentiments, and the nobler portion of 
the people, left their native country in crowds ; but Sparta had 
forbidden the reception of the fugitives. They wandered about 
unsettled ; some found with difficulty, in Thebes and Megara, a 
miserable asylum. There was only one among the thirty tyrants 
(Theramenes), who respected justice and humanity. He was 
dragged to death by the command of Critias. 

In this affiiction, some turned their looks to the long-exiled 
Alcibiades. He, also, at a distance, was occupied with plans of 
deliverance. In vain he had warned the generals on the iEgos ; 
>now he designed to arm the Persian king for Athens ; but 
Lysander's vigilance and Pharnabazus' treachery stifled the plan 
in his blood. 

Thrasybulus was more fortunate, who, without foreign assist- 
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ance, by the resolution of a few citizens, accomplished the libe* 
ration of his country. At the head of a small armed band, 
which Lysias, the orator, had assembled, Thrasybulus, with other 
exiles, made an irruption into Attica, overcame the mercenaries 
of the tyrants, marched into Athens, and effected the removal of 
the thirty. But, when the ten men who were substituted did 
pot manage better, and Sparta protected by force of arms the 
oligarchs, Thrasybulus effected — by courage and prudence, and 
favored by the moderation of the Spartan king, Pausanias — ^the 
abrogation of all tyranny, and the restoration of the old consti- 
tution, which was a consolation for the Idss of power. 

This was the end of Athens' dominion, 75 years after the 
battle of Salamis, the time of its origin. Much that is great, 
this city had accomplished during that time. It had established 
forever the empire of taste and wisdom, and at the same time the 
glory of the Hellenes; had broken the power of the Persian 
king, and had liberated Greece, at least from foreign dominion, 
although it had oppressed the same. 

SPARTA'S ASCENDENCY. 

The history of the Spartan supremacy, from the battle of 
JSgospotamos to that of Leuctra, exhibits to us an almost unin- 
terrupted series of crimes ; and, notwithstanding the continued 
splendor of arms, the decline of the nobler glory of the Greeks, 
and the foundation of their corruption. 

For it was no more that old Sparta, which atoned for much 
evil with as much/good, and reconciled us with its rudeness and 
military insolence by the honourable virtues of self-control, 
moderation, patriotism, and love of freedom. Now, enriched by 
war, extortion and tribute, it had combined the vices "bf rudeness 
with those of corruption ; it had augmented them : the passions, 
which were for a long time forcibly suppressed by'^Lycurgus* 
laws, had at length found vent, and exercised' l^'«w, as a wild 
stream which has broken through the confining dam, a bound- 
less rage. 

Besides this, the spirit of the constitution W8«j alte ed, although 
the form remained. The ephori had become iiaughty, and real 
oligarchs. The kings, as well as the people, feared them. The 
limited duration of their oflSce (one year) urged them to be the 
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more assiduous in their robbery. They were insatiable ; every- 
thingy even the lives of the citizens, they v sold, — since they re- 
ceived gold instead of troops from their allies, and, therefore, 
levied their own citizens, but for less pay, — and their example 
authorised a general, shameless corruptibility, and even forcible 
extortion. 

Of the Spartan character, nothing remained but its insensible 
hardness. The pretended liberators of Greece became its 
tyrants. Opposition to their commands, or only the manifesta- 
tion of aversion, was considered a capital crime. Lysander 
caused eight hundred of the inhabitants of Miletus to be put to 
death, because they had incurred his displeasure, and the de- 
cemvirates, established by Sparta in most of the cities, were 
governments of terror, as that of the thirty in Athens. 

It is difficult to say whether the Greeks at this time deserve 
more compassion, or mor6 contempt ; for everywhere the Spar- 
tans found ready assistants, as well as passive victims of their 
tyranny. For the sanguinary Lysander, to whom human rights, 
words and oaths, were only playthings, altars were erected, 
and Socrates was put to death. 

NEW PERSIAN WAR. -PEACE OF ANTALCIDAS. 

Even the fame of the Grecian arms was now stained, because 
it was generally acquired in unjust and disgraceful wars. The 
victors of Salamis and Platsea, became Persian hirelings, some- 
times to support a rebel, sometimes to fight against their own 
brethren. 

Such was the expedition of the 13,000 Greeks in the service 
of Cyrus, governor of Asia Minor, against his lawful king and 
brother. But we have already spoken of this in the Persian 
history. 

The furtiicr war .occasioned by this, the unjust triumphs of a 
Dercyllidas, a -^ of an Agesilaus, are also mentioned there. 

This last nan:ed Spartan king owed his elevation to Lysander ; 
but he soon freed himself from his influence, and by this means, 
caused that iinpei;K^us man to form a treacherous project. This 
was, however, difcoovered, before it was ripe, and Lysander 
escaped punishment only by his death, which happened in a 
battle against the Thebans. 
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Then, whilst Agesilaus was pursuing his victorious career in 
Asia, internal war had broken out again in Greece. Too late 
the smaller states perceived, that their fate had grown worse 
by the fall of Athens, and that despots void of all shame had 
acquired the Hegemonic. So lively was this feeling that all 
particular relations and enmities were forgotten, and even 
Thebes and Corinth made common cause with Athens, n 

In various battles Sparta had fought with disadvantage. 
Then, she called Agesilaus away from his victorious career in 
Asia, to protect her domestic power. He obeyed the call, fled 
to the plains of Coronea, beat the enemy in an extremely, obsti- 
nate battle (3590), and confirmed, by that means, the Spartan 
dominion. 

But the Athenian, Conon, had already annihilated this bv sea. 
This skilful admiral had prevailed on the Persian king to fit out 
a fleet against the formidable Spartans. Conon commanded it ; 
and obtained, at Cnidos, a decisive victory over the enemies of 
his country. He entered the Pirceus in triumph, and restored 
by Persian gold, the works that had been destroyed by Lysander. 

The war was continued seven years with various success. 
The Persians inclined again to the Spartan side. Athens regained 
its prosperity by Iphicrates and Chabrias. Then, the Spartans 
concluded with Persia the notorious peace (3597), called after 
the negotiator, Antalcidas, which was the most humiliating 
counterpiece to the glorious peace of Cimon. For the Asiatic 
Greeks, who had been liberated by the former peace, were sub- 
jected again to the Persians. Of the islands, Lemnos was to 
belong to the Athenians, but the rest were to be free. 

By this peace the Spartans maintained the preponderance in 
Greece. But a too insolent attempt — ^which might be a warning 
example for all times— ^wrested this power from them forever. 
On an expedition against the rebellious Olynthus, Phebidas, in 
the midst of peace, and without any provocation, attacked 
Thebes, which was disturbed by internal dissension, and took 
possession of the citadel Cadmeis (3606). Sparta established an 
oligarchy in Thebes, which, with other acts of violence,'1)anished 
four hundred of the best citizens. Among these was Pelopidas, 
who, as Thrasybulus had done before for Athens, but with less 
resources, liberated his paternal city from the tyrants, and drcfve 
the Spartans from Cadmeis. 
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This was the beginning of the vfar, which precipitated Sparta 
from its high power. The Athenians united with Thebes. Many 
battles were fought by sea and land. Tim<)theus, Conon's son» 
obtained more gloly than Pelopidas, who for the first time in the 
battle ' at Tegyra, exhibited the formidableness of the Theban 
arms. 

By the mediation of the Persian king, a peace was now con- 
cluded between the Greeks. Thebes was alone excluded. 

The whole weight of the Spartan power now fell upon Thebes ; 
a strong army under the king Cleombrotus, made an irruption 
into Bceotia, but the battle at Leuctra (3613), where Epaminon- 
das and Pelopidas, with one fourth of the forces of the enemy, 
gained a brilliant victory, terminated the odious dominion of 
Sparta. 

EPAMINONDAS AND PELOPIDAS.-THE GRANDEUR OF THEBES. 

Thebes had till that time played a very subordinate part. It 
was almost without influence abroad, internal dissension con- 
sumed its strength, and Sparta trampled upon its rights without 
fear. Then two men appeared, Epaminondas and Pelopidas," 
who liberated and elevated their fallen country, composed the 
civil contention, obtained acknowledged ascendancy over the 
Boeotian people, formed its youth for well disciplined warriors, 
and collected around themselves an invincible band of heroes, (the 
sacred band of three hundred Theban youths, all of whom wisely 
fostered patriotic enthusiasm, elevated by desire of glory and 
enthusiastic feelings of friendship — ^made heroes,) and then with 
powerful blows they overthrew the formidable dominion of Spar- 
ta, gave laws to Thessaly and Macedonia, and made the Theban 
name great in all Greece. But when they had accomplished 
this, and had completed their heroic career, which was too much 
shortened by a severe destiny, Thebes awoke from her dream of 
dominion, and her grandeur fell to ruin, as a structure the foun- 
dations of which have given away. 

After the battle of Leuctra, Epaminondas fell vfith great 
power into the Peloponnesus. Sparta, which a little before 
ruled to a great distance, could now hardly protect its own 
walls. The flower of its youth was slain, those subjected to its 
sceptre and its allies, deserted. In this storm, Agesilaus showed 
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hhnsdf as a hero worthy to fight against Epaminondas. With 
all his military art and efforts, he n^as unable to make himself 
master of Sparta. The Athenians concluded an alliance with 
their old enemy, and the proud victress on the iEgos, granted 
to Athens a common direction. Epaminondas avoided in his 
retreat, the army of Iphicrates, and left the Peloponnesus. He 
had sufficiently humbled Sparta. He had restored to the recalled 
Messenians the country of their fathers, and had imposed a 
check <ipon the Laconian power, for the future, on two sides, by 
the new-built Messene, and by the strong place of arms. Megalo- 
polis in Arcadia. . 

Epaminondas and Pelopidas at their return w^e summoned 
before a criminal tribunal because they had retained their 
authority beyond the time fixed by law. With difficulty they 
escaped condemnation. Now, for six years there was a kind of 
armistice in Greece. Pelopidas in the meantime, invited by the 
nations of Thessaly, made some splendid expeditions against 
Alexander, the tyt*ant of Pherce. In the last he lost his life. He 
bad before adjusted a contention for the throne in Macedonia by 
bis decisioiir On this occasion the young Philip was brought to 
Thebes, as a hostage. By his intercourse with Epaminondas, 
the genius of this prince was cultivated, which was to prove 
afterwards so destructive to all Greece, and to Thebes in par- 
ticular. 

A quarrel between Tegea and Mantinea caused now a new 
expedition of Epaminondas into the Peloponnesus. In the vici- 
nity of Mantinea was fought the memorable battle, which was 
to decide Thebes' or Sparta's greatness (3631). Epaminondas' 
excellent order of battle gained the victory. At the moment 
when he was about to secure it he was struck by a spear. He 
was carried into his tent, and, when he perceived that his shield 
was saved, and the enemy had fled, he drew the steel joyfully 
from the wound, and the hero's soul took its flight. Thus died 
** ike first of the <r»-eeAs," according to Cicero's judgment. 



GREECE SUBJUGATED BY MACEDONIA. 

After the battle of Mantinea, most of the states concluded 
peace. Sparta and Thebes only were not reconciled, but weak- 
ness prevented them from continuing the war. Agesilaus, who 
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had seen the humiliation of his country, and had indeed occa- 
sioned it, fled from its sight* by an adventurofis military expedi- 
tion into Egypt, on which he died. Athens carried on a three 
years' war against its faithless allies, such as Chios, Cos, Rhodes 
and Byzantium. The excellent generals, Ipicrates and Timo- 
theus, in accordance with the will of a fickle populace, were 
obliged to j^ield to the frivolous Chares. Much blood Was spilt 
in vain. The allies remained free. 

The relation of the Grecian states was now similar to that 
which had existed before the Persian wars. The Hegemonic had 
ceased. The system was isolation, under the name of freedom. 
Yet, as Greece possessed the same extent of countries, and the 
same number of inhabitants, and with its increased prosperity, 
certainly more military stength, than at the time of Xerxes, the 
same political ties also, as formerly, still existed, with the exception 
of the Hegemonic — so it might have been as formidable abroad 
as then, unless between now and then the essential difference 
had existed, which is between youth and the weakness of age, or 
between the condition of a union first forming itself, and that of 
commencing dissolution. The ideas of fatherland, freedom and 
noble glory, had lost their power of inspiration ; their place was 
supplied by base selfishness, miserable sensuality, insolence, envy, 
and inveterate hatred ; the recollection of ancestors caused vain 
pride, no emulation ; a degenerated race walked over the still 
recent graves of heroes. 

Besides, destiny gave to declining Greece, in the neigh- 
bouring Macedonia, which was in youthful vigour, and in its 
great prince Philip, its most formidable enemy. The subjection 
of Greece was the object of his efibrts from the moment of his 
accession to the throne, which he pursued with unshaken perse- 
verence for -many years, and with incessant labor, and finally at- 
tained. Employing by turns flattery and menace, artifice and 
power, gold and iron, he was enabled to use the Greeks them- 
selves as instruments for the ruin of Greeks. With the trea- 
sures of one city, he purchased adherents in the second ; with the 
blood of one people, the subjugation of another ; and when the 
flame of public spirit, wakened by imperious necessity, blazed 
up once more in the degraded, dissevered and betrayed Greece, 
and once more the watch- word << fatherland and freedom,'^ 
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resounded in the Grecian ranks, then it was suppressed by 'the 
victorious phalan:!^, in Chaeronea's deadly field (3646). 

The dominion of Macedonia commences with this catastrophe. 
With its history, that of the Greeks is now connected. 



MACEDONIA. 

PRIMrnVE HISTORY. 

The primitive history of Macedonia, as well as that of the 
neighboring Thrace, is obscure and of little interest. Civilization, 
which had here very early emitted a faint light — Orpheus was 
from Thrace — ^was lost again, and complete barbarism prevailed 
for centuries. In Macedonia, when Caranus, a Heraclide, went 
thither from Argos, and established himself in Edessa (3170), 
about 150 hordes are said to have wandered around. His con- 
quests formed, according to tradition, the foundation of a king- 
dom, which was afterwards considerably increased by Perdiccas, 
his great grandson (3271), and lasted till the Roman dominion — 
650 years. Darius Hystaspes subjected Macedonia and Thrace 
on his Scythian expedition. Both countries became again free 
by the victwies of the Greeks. The colonies of the latter in- 
creased its population and its prosperity. Perdiccas II. (3548), 
prudently took part in the Peloponnesiaii war against Athens. 
At the court of Archelaus (3571), Euripides' tragedies were 
played. The country arose from barbarism, cities were built, 
highways were constructed, and agriculture flourished. But 
afterwards it was ravaged by long internal wars, particularly 
under the sons of Amyntas II. (3614). Illyrians, Thracians, 
Athenians and Thebans mingled in these ; Pelopidas carried the 
youngest prince, Philip, as a hostage to Thebes. He, when his 
two elder brothers had died, and new pretenders to the crown 
h^d arisen, escaped from Jhebes, and was at first declared 
guardian of his young nephew, Amyntas III. by the Macedoni- 
ans, but soon after (because the exigency of the times required 
an energetic ruler) king (3625). 
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PHILIP ff. 

Whbn Philip ascended the throne, Macedonia was in extreme 
disorder, lacerated by internal discord, and was the derision and 
prey of its neighbours. Twenty years later, it had arisen to a 
high degree of power, was full of youthful courage and pros- 
perity. Its dominion had extended widely over the barbarian 
nations, from the Adriatic to the Black Sea, and over the woody 
heights of Heemus to the waves of the Ister. The great king, 
who had previously considered Macedonia as the least of his 
tributary countries, already regarded its increasing greatness 
with foreboding apprehension. 

The Thracian, lUyrian, and Dardanian tribes, which Philip 
conquered first, aided the king by their military virtue, in the 
extension of his conquests. The country between the Strymon 
and Nestus was a precious acquisition, the mines of which, in 
Pangseus, yielded him annually a thousand talents. But all this, 
and also the conquest of the coast cities, Amphipolis, Pydha, 
Potidaea, and the powerful Olynthus, was only a preparation for 
the accomplishment of his chief design — the subjection of Greece. 

The Grecian people had indeed sunk low. The sons of Greece 
possessed no longer public spirit dr patriotism. Republican 
strictness was supplanted by effeminacy and luxury ; narrow- 
minded selfishness had banished zeal for the general welfare, 
intestine discord had consumed the best forces of the Greeks. 
~ The Greeks could no longer be free and independent, because 
they had ceased to deserve this. Yet the conquest of this people 
was a gigantic undertaking for the princes of Macedonia, whose 
ancestors had considered themselves honoured by being placed 
on the list of Athenian citizens, and Whose throne veas for a long 
time dependent on the mercy of Thebes. What patriotism no 
longer did, could be efiected in the minds of the Greeks by 
smaller, more immediate interests — ^nay , the burning words of a 
Demosthenes, were able to inspire the most indolent to manly re- 
solves; and one moment of concord among the Greeks, had 
crushed the power of Macedonia in its origin. To delay this 
dreaded moment, was Philip's most important concern; and in 
this, he succeeded by the triumph of his political adroitness, his 
perseverance, and impenetrable dissimulation. Since the name 
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and influence of a Barbarian was odious, he endeavoured to pass 
himself for a Greek, and to prove this by his language and man- 
ners. In all the cities he gained adherents — particularly among 
the public speakers — since he corrupted them by flattery oi* gifts, 
or by the loans which he received, and united their interest with 
his own. He disseminated distrust and discord among the Greek 
states; one, he amused by promises and concessions of little value ; 
occupied another, by the excitement of internal war ; and, by his 
apparent moderation, lulled them all into a dangerous security. 
When he interfered in the affairs of the Greeks, he did it by in- 
vitation, as mediator, defender, or executor of the public* reso- 
lutions. 

Thu^, he was invited by the chiefs of the Thessalians, the 
Aleuadse, to come to their assistance against Lycophron, tyrant 
of Pherae. He conquered him (3632), and now ruled himself, in 
Thessaly. Soon after this, the Thebans implored his aid against 
the Phocians and, opened to him, by this means, the gates of 
Hellas. 

This holy war — it was thus called, because it was carried on 
for the interest of a god — ^was the immediate cause of the ruin of 
Greece. The Thebans, from old enmity, had obtained a sen- 
tence of punishment from the Amphictyons against the Phocians, 
who had cultivated some of Apollo's fields, and had brought the 
* latter to the desperate resolution of robbing the Delphic temple 
of its treasures. By this means, they were enabled to offer a 
most desperate resistance. This war, which was carried on 
with fanatic rage, lasted ten years. Athens and Sparta fought 
for the Phocians ; they, themselves, were inflamed to valour by 
the three brothers, Philomenus, Onomarchus, and Phayllus, who, 
as generals, died in succession the death of heroes. Thebes, 
wearied with this war, called the wily Philip to its assistance. 
He came, vanquished the Phocians, and obtained as a reward, 
with the glory of a religious prince, two votes in the council 
of the Amphictyons, which the robbers of the god had before 
possessed; and, by this means, a legal influence in Grecian 
affairs (3640). 

But two men, Demosthenes and Phocion, checked him in his 
career ; the first, by the enthusiasip which he communicated to 
the people from the rostrum, by the searching look with which 
he penetrated the designs of Philip, by the indefatigableness 
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with which he opposed him ; the second, the saviour of Perinthus 
and Byzantium, by his great miUtary talents> and ancient Grecian 
virtue. 

A siecond sacred war brought on the final catastrophe. The 
Locriansof Amphissa,who had made themselves masters of the 
harbor of Cirrha, claimed by the Delphic Apollo, were proscribed 
by the Amphictyons. PhiUp obtained the commission to execute 
this decree. He marched through ThermopyFaB, and— dissimula- 
tion appeared to him no longer necessary — made himself master 
of the strong Elatea. The Greeks awoke from their slumber, 
and were dismayed. Then Demosthenes' overpowering elo- 
quence effected an alliance between Thebes and Athens, not- 
withstanding their mutual hatred. The Achseans, the Corin- 
thians, and others, hastened to the defence of freedom. It vf as 
a last ebullition of patriotism. At ChsBronea, in Boeotia, the ar- 
mies met (3646). The battle was bloody. Philip's discretion 
gained the victory over the impetuous ardour of the Greeks. This 
was the last day of Grecian freedom. The moderation of the 
king completed the subjection of Greece. Some severity was 
practiced against Thebes only ; Athens obtained good conditions 
of peace. Deputies from all the Grecian states were to meet 
at Corinth, to hear the proposals of the victor. 

All was lost; further opposition appeared inipossible. Now 
the friends of Macedonia triumphed everywhere ; patriots were 
dumb, resigning their hopes to the far future ; the multitude, 
astonished and spiritless, looked for their welfare to the victor's 
mercy. Yet Philip dared not proclaim himself king, knowing 
well, that this people adhered more to names arid forms than to 
things ; he, however, caused himself to be appointed general- 
issimo of the Greeks, by the assembly at Corinth, against the 
Persians, who were pursued by the nation's hereditary hdtred. 
Sparta alone sent no deputies to Corinth. 
• The armies were already assembled — the court of Susa already 
trembled — when fate interfered, and cai:ried off the king. In the 
midst of his friends and servants, surrounded by relations and 
favorites, he was struck, on a day devoted to joy and reconcilia- 
tion, by the fatal sword, which his own wife had given to the 
murderer, and which his son had not wrested from him (3648). 
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ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 

This son, Alexander, upon whom at lea^t the suspicion of his 
farther's murder rests, had already, in his early youth, attracted 
the admiring and apprehending looks of nations, by his early 
maturing talents for ruling^ and his burning desire for glory, 
which exhibited itself in word and deed. His father, himself, 
with a prophetic spirit, told him to seek another kingdom, that 
Macedonia was too small for him ; and nations might forebode 
in the tears which the young Alexander shed at the news of 
Philip's victories, because his father would leave nothing for him 
to conquer, those streams of blood and tears which his greatness 
would cost them. When Philip died, the vanquished nations 
seized theii* arms — as had the general signal of freedom sounded 
— to overthrow Macedonia's odious dominion. 

In this threatening position, there were many who advised 
Alexander to conjure the storm by mildness and concession. 
But he, feeling the whole importance of the moment, rejected 
these timid counsels, and resolved to paralyze internal and ex- 
ternal rebels separately, by sudden force and terror, before they 
had gained time to unite for his destruction. Therefore, he 
marched suddenly and formidably around with his trusty soldiers, 
crushing all opposition, but granting mercy to the penitent. The 
descendants of the victors of Marathon and Platsea, sought, now, 
their welfare in speedy submission. , 

They considered it fortunate for them that Alexander was 
pleased, as previously his father, to be called the general of the 
Greeks against the Persians. But when the king went far away 
from the composed Greece, to subdue the bolder barbarians, a 
second insurrection broke out, principally in Thebes, which, how- 
ever, Alexander suppressed by an exceedingly quick return, and 
by the conquest of Thebes. This unfortunate city was destroyed 
amidst the sound of trumpets — a terrific example toothers — and, 
with the exception of Pindar's family, all the inhabitants were 
put to death, or sold as slaves. 

Now, the debasing flattery of the Greeks knew no bounds. 
Alexander's appointment for generalissimo was renewed with 
rejoicing, and the bloody work was soon commenced. The defen- 
sive preparations of the Persians were without energy or con- 
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aexion. Instead of defending the Hellespont, they established 
tfaemelves on the Granicii« (36i50), and were easily overpowered 
by the first impetuosity of the Macedonian hero. Asia Minor 
was the reward of this victory, and the fleet, fitted out from the 
cities of Ionia, an important reinforcement. 

Darius, following his destiny, had conducted the Persian army 
into the Cilician passes, forgeting what once at Marathon, and 
what at Salamis had brought destruction upon condensed forces. 
He saw the ruin of his army, abandoned his rich camp and his 
family to the victor, and fled, full of grief and astonishment, into 
the interior of his Empire. 

Alexander marched irresistibly through the flourishing mara- 
time countries of Syria, Phoenicia, Palestine, down as far as the 
Egyptian boundary. Tyre only, mistress of the sea, which under 
the Persian sceptre enjoyed a mild government, strong by its 
fleet and insular position, resolved to resist. Its conquest, after 
a fearfiil contest of seven months was the triumph of military 
art and inflexible perseverance ; but the terrible lot, which now 
happened to the city and the noble Tyrians, is perhaps the most 
detestable stain in the sanguinary history of Alexander. 

The immense sacrifices which Darius now ofiered to obtain 
peace, were rejected by the haughty victor with scorn, and, 
after the conquest of Gaza, Egypt, which always hated the Per- 
sians, was easily subdued (3652). With trouble and danger, 
Alexander now made a pilgrimage through the Libyan desert 
to the famous oasis, where the ancient temple of Jupiter Am- 
mon stood, the priests of which declared him the son of the 
god (3653). 

From Egypt, where he erected the most magnificent monu- 
ment to his glory by the building of Alexandria, he iset out* at 
length for Central Asia. On the plains of Arbela, the last 
decisive blow took place (3654). It was to be foreseen. Yet, 
fate is again visible in the manner in which misfortune happened 
to Darius, and in its consummation. The heart of the Persian 
states, the royal Babylon and Susa, filled with the treasures of 
Asia, and, after a bold march through the mountain passes, the 
venerable Persepolis now fell into the victor's power. Here it 
was, where the intoxicated Alexander, at the suggestion of the 
Athenian courtezan, Thais, burned the most sacred . national 
monument of the Persians. 
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The rapid conquest of the northern provinces, Media, Parthia, 
Hyrcania, Margiana, and Aria, whither Darius had fled after 
his defeat, showed that Alexander knew not only how to con- 
quer, but how to make use of victory. Darius suffered a sad 
death by the hand of the* traitor Bessus. The irresistible pro- 
gress of Alexander had accelerated the murder of Darius. The 
persecution and subsequent execution of Bessus, (3656) (or 
Artaxerxes IV., as the usurper styled himself,) was the work of 
policy and of enmity, not of fhe love of justice. Alexander him- 
self, was not only a throne-robber, but had already fallen so low 
as to become a murderer : he had been present at the torture of 
Philotas, and the father of the last Farmenio, his truest friend 
and servant, he caused to be put to death in an assassin-like 
manner. Soon after, he murdered Clitus, his foster-brother and 
saviour, with his own hand. The heat of intoxication and 
Clitus' imprudence may mitigate the atrocity of this crime ; but 
Calisthenes' execution (36^7)— the revenge for refused adora- 
tion — is a crime /oreuer revolting. 

The desireof surpassing the glory of the ancient heroes, whose 
expeditions to India lived in tradition, urged Alexander to invade 
this remote country. After he had subdued theEvergetes,Ara- 
chosii, and the nations of Bactriana, Sogdiana, and Faropamisus^ 
he marched with his Macedonians, who were long since satiated 
v^th war, into the populous country of northern India (Fanjab). 
Its inhabitants, the ancestors of the Seiks and Marattes of the 
present day, belonged to the Indian caste of warriors ; hence 
their brave resistance. His alliance with the king Taxiles facili- 
tated, however, the progress of Alexander. He passed the Indus, 
then the Hydaspes, (Behat or Chelum,) defeated the heroic Fa- 
rus» whom he afterwards made his friend, and farther, over the 
great Acesines (Schenaub) and Hydraotes (Rauvi), as far as the 
Hyphasis (Bejah), near the separating line of the great river dis- 
tricts of the Indus and Ganges. He possessed already in his 
mind the treasures of the India beyond, when the decided refu- 
sal of his soldiers to go farther, compelled him to return (3658). 
' Displeased, he commenced his return by the country of the Malli 
(Multan) to the Hydaspes, then proceeded upon this river into 
the Acesines, from this into the Indus, and upon the last, as far as 
the ocean, subduing all the nations on both banks. He now^ 
caused the fleet under Nearchus, to perform the interesting 
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voyage from the mouth of the Indus to the Persian' Gulf, and 
went with the land forces through the deserts of Gedrosia and 
Carmania to Persis, and from thence back to Babylon. Three 
fourths of his troops were destroyed by hunger and disease, but 
after they had withstood their distress, the expedition of these 
world-stormers was disgraced by uninterrupted bacchanalia. 

In Babylon, Alexander gave audience to the deputies and 
governors of the provinces, and to the ambassadors of distant 
nations, abolished — this he had also done upon his journey — 
many abuses of administration, distributed rewards and punish* 
ments, and formed great plans for the future, in reference to the 
organization of his Empire, as well as to its enlargement. 

It is not known precisely what these plans were. But this is 
known, that he was desirous of uniting permanently all the parts 
of his immense empire into one closely connected "whole. 

Grecian freedom, arts and sciences, were to thrive on the 
Indus, Oxus, and in the Hyrcanian forests, and — ^how could this 
great whole be otherwise kept together? — ^Greeks and Macedo- 
nians were to learn to obey like Persians. The capital was to 
be Babylon, the ancient city of kings, situated in the centre of 
the then known world, and by this position adapted for an easy 
communication with the most distant nations, by land and water. 

But these blessings of civilization, of prosperity and enlighten- 
ment, were not to remain confined to the extent of one, although 
large Empire ; all the nations of the earth were to be called to 
participation in them. The furthest possible extension of com- 
merce, and the force of arms and conquests, still more to be 
relied on, were to be the means of realizing this great idea, and 
at the same time of making Alexander the ruler of the- world. 

With this intention, Alexander is said to have designed after 
the previous conquest of Arabia, which was most requisite to 
complete the connexion of his states, to circumnavigate Africa 
from the Red Sea, by those courses which the Phoenician navi- 
gators had pursued under the auspices of Necho, to conquer all 
nations in this part of the world, then to steer to the straits 
of Gibraltar, into the Mediterranean Sea, and to receive the 
allegiance of its inhabitants, especially of the Romans and Car- 
thagenians, and, finally, after completing the conquest of the 
world, to return from the west to his paternal kingdom, from 
which he had proceeded eastward. 
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But fate permitted him to perform nothing more. The Mace- 
donian hero died in the thirty second year of his age, by drink, 
by poison, or by exhaustion, and his imperfect work was destroyed 
amidst the most violent commotions. 



DISMEMBERMENT OF ALEXANM:R'S EMPIRE. 

After the death of Alexander, confusion and blood-shed pre- 
vailed for three and twenty years in all the countries of his vast 
Empire. Not the least of nation^ and their interests appears 
in this long period, with the exception of some movement in 
Greece, and perhaps the adherence of the Babylonians toSeleu- 
cus. We see nothing but generals and soldiers who quarrel about- 
the division of a herd without a master, and in this contention 
lacerate themselves among one another, as well ns this herd, 
with frantic rage. There are few periods in history so lament- 
able as this. 

Alexander had left a numerous family, mostly collateral rela- 
tions; then his mother Olympias, some widows also, among 
whom was Roxana, who did not give birth to the proper heir, 
Alexander JEgaeus, until after Alexander's death. Not one of 
them was qualified to hold the reins of the empire in those trouble- 
some times. The only tie, which held the states of Alexander 
together, was the aimy. But this adhered closely to its generals; 
who, in the consciousness of their power, disdained to yield obe- 
dience to minors, weak-minded persons, or Women. There was 
no other resource but division of the Empire among these poten- 
tates. But how could this be peaceably effected among pas- 
sionate, ambitious men, who had been accustomed to decide by 
the sword ? Therefcwe, although at first, from mutual fear, or 
from a remnant of respect for the royal house, the name of do* 
minion was given to Alexander's relatives, and the government 
of the provinces merely to the generals ; soon after, the most 
bloody wars broke out, and amidst the most violent commotion, 
the whole house of Alexander, as if to atone for the guilt of its 
head, was exterminated by assassins and executioners. 

The most important of Alexander's generals were Perdiccas, 
Antipater, and his son Cassander, Ptolemy, Seleucus, Lysimachus» 
Antigonus, with his son Demetrius, and Eumenes. 

At first, by common consent, Perdiccas — to whom Alexander^ 
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when dying, had given his ring — ^was appointed regent of the 
Empire. Philip ArrhidaBus, Alexander's half-'brother, who after- 
wards married Eurydice, his father's niece, was to be king in 
common with SLoxana's infant son. The provinces were divided 
among the generals. But soon a civil war arose, and Perdiccas 
was slain by hiis own sddiers (3662). 

Hereupon, Antipater, to whom Alexander had intrusted the 
administration of the European provinces, was elected in the 
place of Perdiccas, (3663). This discerning regent died in the 
same year, and transferred by his will the regency, not to his 
son Cassander, whose passionate character he feared, but to his 
brother in arms, Polysperchon. But Cassander declared himself 
the enemy of Polysperchon and of Olympias, who hastmied to his 
assistance. Philip Arrhidseus/and his consort Eurydice adhered 
to him. But Olympias conquered them^ and caused both to be 
executed ; but she herself was killed by the order of Cassander 
(3668)^ who, afterwards, caused the young Alexander, and his 
mother, Roxana, to be put to death (3674). 

In Asia, Antigonus, a descendant of Temenus, had obtained 
Asia MincKT as a province. He strove indefaligaUy to enlarge his 
power by intrigue and arms. He conquered first Eumenes^ the 
sole friewl of Alexander's house, and caused him to be put to 
death. The murderer now marched against Seleucus, who 
governed Babylon. The latter fled to Egypt, where Ptolemy 
ruled, and induced him to form an alliance with him, into which 
Cassander in Macedonia, and Lysimachus in Thrace, also entered. 
For many years a bloody war desolated these countries. Ptolemy 
obtained a greal victory, and Seleucus, supported by the love of 
his people, re-conquered Babylon (3672). Yet, Antigonus, by 
his own and his son's (Demetrius, surnamed Poliorcetes — ^the 
besieger of cities,) valour and military knowledge, retained the 
superiority, and dictated (3678) a peace, which left him the 
greater p^rt of his conquests. But soon, a new war broke out, 
in which Antigonus and Demetrius obtained at first brilliant 
victories, but at last sujSered a complete defeat from their com- 
bined enemies near Ipsus, a small town of Phrygia (3683)* The 
bold, but rough and never-satiated Antigonus, who was eighty- 
four years old, lost here the dominion of Asia and his life. 
Demetrius fled to save the remains of his power in Greece* 

The victorious generals divided the prey among themselves» and 
Vol. I. — y 
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since, at the same time, they assumed (with the exception of Cas- 
sander) the independent title of kingSf even the appearance of a 
union of Alexander's states now ceased ; the separated masses 
are consolidated into proper kingdoms, which, notwithstanding 
the national diversity of their subjects, appear by the origin of 
their royal families, by the preservation of some features of the 
Macedonian constitution and customs, and by their many recip- 
rocal connexions in peace and war, as one coherent system of 
states. 

NEW KINGDOMS. 

To this system of states belong principally, 1, Macedonia and 
Greece, which still have a particular connexion, so that tlic»r 
history must be related in conjunction; 2, the c^reat Syrian 
kingdom, founded by Seleucus, (who was surnamed Nicator, from 
his many victories,) containing the principal part of the ancient 
Persian Empire; the Parthian and the reviving Jewish state are 
separated parts of it; 3, the Egyptian kingdofn, founded by 
Ptolemy Lagi, the most durable of all ; 4, several smaller king- 
doms, especially of Asia Minor, the history of which is inevitably 
appended to that of some of the neighbouring states, which by a 
common fate of subjection to Rome, are somewhat connected. 



I. NEW-MACEDONIA AND GREECE. 



ANnPATER.-THE DISASTERS OF MACEDONIA. 

As much as Philip and Alexander had distinguished the Greeks 
before all conquered nations, and, with sage forbearance, left 
them the name and form of their old constitution, nevertheless, 
the loss of their independency and the staining of their national 
glory was painfliUy felt, and the most intense hatred existed in 
the hearts of most Greeks against this foreign dominion. When 
Alexander was penetrating victoriously into the heart of Asia, 
he captured the Grecian deputies who were to negotiate an 
alliance with Darius, and soon he received the news of an insur- 
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rection, which had broken out in the Peloponnesus. Agis IL, 
king of Sparta, dreaming of ancient grandeur, ventured to enter 
the lists against Antipater, whom Alexander had left as governor 
of the European Provinces. But, the Peloponnesian forces which 
he had collected, were dispersed at Megalapolis (3654), and 
Agis was put to death. 

There was a secret fermentation in the Grecian cities. The 
disgrace they had suflfered seemed to have awakened some sparks 
of their ancient spirit. The multitude was, almost everywhere, 
for freedom, the more wealthy and eminent, for Macedonia, or at 
least, for a prudent moderation and accommodation to the cir- 
cumstances of the tim6. Then the news of Alexander's death 
was spread ; and the Greeks, with almost unanimous enthusiasin 
took up arms. Only Bceotia and Sparta, which still bled with 
recent wounds, and Achaia and Argos, menaced by the Mace- 
donian garrison in Corinth, remained quiet. Demosthenes' ora- 
tions resounded everywhere, and increased the fire. Athens was 
at the head ; Leosthenes general. The times of Themistocles 
seemed to have returned. Antipater, with* all the forces which 
he can collect, hastens thither, is beaten, and besieged in Lamia. 
Leonnatus conducts a reinforcement from Asia, loses a battle 
and his life (3662). Athens is full of rejoicings; Phocion, only, 
looking more profoundly into the situation of things, predicts 
misfortunes. 

Leosthenes had already fallen before Lamia, and Craterus had 
marched with a large force to the relief of the fortress. The 
Greeks suffered a bloody defeat, and Antipater, as cunning as he 
was brave, separated the coalition, and prescribed to separate 
states the articles of peace or subjection. On Athens, in parti- 
cular, he imposed — as formerly Lysander — an aristocratic go- 
vernment, and demanded the surrender of the leaders of the 
people. Among these was Demosthenes, who, having been 
overtaken in flight, chose a voluntary death, which was worthy 
of the orator of freedom. Phocion, the mediator of this peace, 
was placed at the head of the government. 

Antipater's death gave the signal for new storms. For Poly- 
sperchon, his successor, observing that the aristocratic authori- 
ties established by Antipater, generally adhered to his son 
Cassander, declared for the democratic party ; which, now, in 
many cities, although amidst violent storms, obtained the supre- 
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macy. Thig happened, also, in Athens, vrhere now the noble 
Phocion became a victim to the people's rage (3666). 

The triumph of the democrats was not of long duration. 
Casaander overcame Polysperchon, and confirmed his power by 
marriage with Thessalonica, sister of Alexander the Great. Ue 
excluded, as far as his authority extended, the mass from power, 
and transferred the gov^nment of Athens to the noble and wise 
Demetrius of Phalera, whose administration during ten years is, 
perhaps, the most fortunate period in the Athenian history. 

But the peace concluded in 8678, whereby freedom was guar- 
antied to the Grecian cities, produced a new revolution. Every 
one wished to liberate Greece, in order to rule in it* himself. 
Demetrius (Poliorcetes) anticipated the rest, appeared at Athens, 
and was styled " Grod the Deliveret\" and Demetrius Phalereus, 
the most excellent regent, to whom flattery had erected 300 
statues, escaped an ignominious death only by speedy flight. 

After the battle of Ipsus, Athens closed its gates to the same 
Demetrius (Poliorcetes), who had, a little before, been a|)pointed 
" generalissimo of Greece, liberated by him ;" was conquered by 
him, and revolted again. These frequent. changes cian be ex- 
plained onty by the contention of two parties in the same city. 

In the meantime, the horrors of internal and external war, 
were accuiBulated over Macedonia. Ca^sander had died three 
years after the battle of Ipsus (3686) ; and, immediately afier 
him, his eldest son, Philip I. The two others quarrelled about 
the crovra. Their mother, Thessalonica, who was the sole sur- 
vivor of the family of Alexander the Great, fell, because .she sup- 
ported the younger, by Antipater's sword. This impious man 
<Jied soon afterwards, at the court of Lysimachus, in Thrace, 
whither he had fled. Alexander supplicated Pyrrhus of Epirus, 
and Demetrius Poliorcetes, for aid; obtained it, and was mur- 
dered by the latter (3696). Antipater's family was now extinct ; 
mid Demetrius, allied to it, and one of the Temenidae, obtained 
the Macedonian crown. 

Made no wiser by his earlier misfortune, Demetrius prepared 
himself for new conquests, and lost, by that means, Macedonia. 
Filled with desperation, he now invaded Asia Minor, and was 
oompelled to surrender to his son-in-law, Seleucus, and died, 
after an imprisonment — although not severe — of three years, 
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(d69d). Few princes are by character and fate so interestii^ 
as he. 

Lysimachus and Pyrrhus quarrelled about Macedonia. The 
first was victorious^ Bat ia consequence of the domestic quar- 
rels in which Seleucus Nicator irfterfered, a war arose against 
him> and in the plains of Corupedion the two sole^-surviving 
generals of Alexander — one seventy-seven, the other eighty years 
old — engaged in a bloody battle (3702). Lysimachus lost it 
with his life. Seleucus, intending to unite the dominion of Asia 
with the throne of Macedonia, was killed by the Egyptian prince, 
Ptolemy Ceraunus. 

The latter was, two years afterwards, slain in battle against 
an immense army of Gauls, who, under Belgius, invaded the 
country. Another horde was commanded Iby Brennus. They 
produced unheard of consternation, and boundless desolation. 
The occasion of this remarkable emigration is unknown. These 
Gauls, after repeated victories, and laden with plunder, directed 
now their march towards Greece, and penetrated amidst bloody 
engagements as far as Delphi, where the religious and patriotic 
enthusiasm of the Greeks checked their progress by a terrible 
defeat (370&). Brennus, in despair, wilh many of his army, 
closed his career by a voluntary death. The remnant of the 
G^auls went to Thrace, and thence 'to Afida Minor, established 
themselves there, and gave to the conquered country the name 
of Galatia. ^ 
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ANTIGGNUS GONATAS AND HIS FAMILY. 

AxTiGONiTs of Gonni, the noble son of Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
now ascended the vacant throne of Macedonia. Macedonia, 
exhausted by continuous wars, and bleeding from recent wounds, 
received him as a saviour (3^706)w But he was obliged to engage 
in war with Pyrrhus and his son Alexander. Twice he was 
expelled^ but returned, and maintained himself till his death. 
He was throughout a praiseworthy prince, the restorer (rf the 
kingdom, and ancestor of all the succeeding kings. 

Demetrius II. (3742), after him his cousin Antigonus 11.^ Doson 
(3752), then Demetrius' son, Philip 11. (3763), finally, Perseus 
(3806), are the kings, whose reigns form the third period of the 
Macedonian history, if we reckon the first from Carranus to 
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Alexander ilf., and the second from him to Antigonus Gonatas. 
The dream of universal dominion had now vanished, the empire 
of Macedonia had again become a moderate kingdom, w^hich, 
after a long series of the most terrible misfortunes, obtained aftet 
much difficulty a new consistence. Now, as formerly, it was 
involved in inglorious wars with the neighbouring tribes of bar- 
barians, and the prize of the great Philip's exploits, Greece, for 
the second time its highest aspiration. But, when in similar 
ways, by policy and arms, it had nearly attained its object, the 
sword of the Romans wrested from it the fruit of its exertions, 
and destroyed the Macedonian throne. 

THE CONFEDERATIONS OF THE ACHiEANS AND iETOLIANS. 

To the same fate, Greece succumbed almost cotemporaneously, 
which, after long oppression, finally, by the favor of circum- 
stances, and the direction of some great men, had experienced a 
second, although brief, period of prosperity. The two new con- 
federations of the iEtolians and Achseans, now originating, per- 
tain to the most interesting parts of the Grecian history. 

Already in the ancient times of freedom, alliances had existed 
among the iEtolians, as well as among the Achaeans. But, by 
the side of the flourishing chief states of Greece, tJiose could not 
make themselves very conspicuous on account of their rudeness, 
and these on account of their weakness. Under the Macedonian 
dominion, all the states were condemned to equal abasement. 
In many cities there were petty tyrants. Four now of the 
twelve old Achaean communities renewed their alliance, which 
had been interrupted by the pressure of the times (3698). Their 
\f ork, which was founded upon union, equality, and love of free- 
dom, flourished and strengthened. After the other Achaean cities 
had entered the league, Aratus brought (3733) his paternal city, 
Sycion, which he had liberated from its tyrant, the important 
Corinth, whose Macedonian garrisbn he had heroically expelled, 
the neighbouring Megara, and Athens itself, the ornament of 
Greece, into this confederation, and confirmed it constantly by 
the addition of towns, generally Peloponnesian, the tyrants of 
which he subdued, sometimes by artifice, sometimes by arms; 

In' the Gallic war, the ^tolian tribes had acquired glory. 
This occasioned the confirmation of their old alliance, and its 
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enlargement. This rude people, skilled only in war and rapine, 
and, notwithstanding its Grecian origin, of purely barbarian 
i^ustoms, obtained by this means, power and influence. Base 
jealousy made the iEtolian confederacy inimical to the Achaean, 
and its rudeness, exposed it to the intrigues of foreign, more 
refined policy. 

Sparta, which had regained its strength by an intestine revo- 
lution, was hostile to the Achaean League. In this city, the old 
forms of Lycurgus still prevailed, but their spirit had gone. At 
the same time the power of the ephori had degenerated into a 
t3rrannical oligarchy. The young king Agis III., the last of the 
Eurytionidae, resolved upon the dangerous undertaking of a 
reform, in order that, after the restoration of the basis', the Spar- 
tan grandeur might again be elevated, fiut the undertaking 
failed. Agis was seized by the command of the ephori, thrown 
into prison, and strangled. 

But the son of his enemy, Leonidas, Cleomenes III. trod now 
in the footsteps of Agis III., and executed the perilous under- 
taking. Endowed with the same heroism, as Agis, he possessed 
more shrewdness and knoM^ledge of men, but less honesty and 
feeling. A war, conducted successfully against the Achaeans, 
into whose confederation Sparta had refused to enter, increased 
Cleomenes' authority, and turned the attention of the people to 
external affairs. On his return from a brilliant expedition, Cleo- 
menes caused the careless ephori to be slain by soldiers, previ- 
ously prepared, and commanded the astonished people to restore 
the institutions of Lycurgus, especially those relating to equality 
of property and to education, with energy and a favorable result. 
The terror of the Spartan arms seemed to return with this politi- 
cal regeneration. Cleomenes pressed the Achaeans so much that 
they were on t'he point of submitting to any terms of peace, and 
of declaring the Spartan king, their generalissimo, i. e, ruler. 

In this extreme danger, Aratus, who wa^ for many years the 
head of the Achaean confederation, resolved on a most despe- 
rate step. He invited Antigonus (Doson) to come to his assist- 
ance (3757), and, in order to escape internal despotism, he ex- 
posed his country, which had been so beautifully liberated, to 
foreign dominion. 

With unsuppressed joy, Antigonus promised the desired assist- 
ance ; but he caused first, as a pledge of fidelity, the fortress of 
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Corinth, the key of the Peloponnesus to be surrendered to him. 
A Macedonian army marched over the isthmus* The Achsean 
force joined it. Cleomenes collected hk forces together, armed 
the Hetota^ and risked at Sellasia a decisive battle. But the 
phalanx broke through the Spartan ranks, and a terrible defeat 
commenced. On this day fell the flower of the Doric population/ 
(3762), and for the first time, since the days of the Heraclidse, a 
foreign victor marched into the streets of Sparta. Cleomenes 
fled to Egypt, and soon died. Sparta never recovered. Fac- 
tions, and particular tyrants, (among whom Nabis, especially is 
notorious), scourged this degraded people. 

Aratus enjoyed the victory but little — for he now saw the 
Macedonians rule. Antigonus, indeed, died soon^but his sue* 
cessor, Philip II., was still more imperious. 

Besides, a new war broke out with the iEtolians, occasioned 
by their depredations in the Peloponnesus (3765). Aratus car- 
ried on the war without success, and hence sought the aid of 
Philip. 

Philip gave him assistance, and virith a fortunate result. He 
carried on the war mostly according to the counsels of Aratus, 
who appeared more fitted for the second part, than, for the first. 
But the fraiik defence of the. rights of his country, made him 
odious to the king, and he poisoned him. 

After Aratus, Philopcemen became the Achaean Strategus ; a 
man, who was for his country, what Epaminondas had been for 
Thebes. He had chosen this hera for his model, and was the 
last great Greek. The war against the iEtolians was renewed 
(3772), and Philip compelled them — although Rome was allied 
with them — to make a disadvantageous peace (3778). 

MACEDONIA AND GREECE, SUBJECTED BY ROME. 

The interference of Rome changed suddenly all relations. 
But how the ruin of Greece and Macedonia resulted from this 
interference, on the one hand by the cunning and unconscionable 
injustice of Rome, and/ on the other, by their own imprudence 
and disunion, must find itsvnore circumstantial narration in 
Roman history. 

But it may Kere be briefly remarked, that Philip, whom the 
Romans had amused by deceptive manifestations of love of peace. 
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during the second Punic war, soon after its termination felt the 
weight of their power, and, after his defeat at Cynoscephalae, was 
obliged to submit to the severest terms of peace (3788) ; that 
afterwards, his son Perseus experienced a still severer loss, at 
Pydna (3816), and finally, in a third war, which Andriscus 
raised, Macedonia was made a Roman province (3835). It may 
be observed further, that of the Greeks, first, the iEtolians, as if 
to reward them for their services, were forced to subjection 
immediately after the Syrian war (3795), but the Acha3ans, who 
were a long time powerful and respected, under the conduct of 
the excellent Philopoemen, and, after his tragical eiid, under that 
of Lycortas, were plunged into ruin by a chain of political and 
military operations of Rome ; and finally, by the conquest of 
Corinth (3838), completely deprived of their political existence. 
With this catastrophe, the freedom of Grfeece ceased forever ; 
but it preserved a glorious dominion over its conquerors in its 
subjection, since it maintained the superiority of taste and 
science. 



II. SYRIA. 

« 

SELEUCUS NICATDR. AND HIS HOUSE. 

Seleucus, called Nicator, from his many victories, had, by the 
conquest of Babylon (3672), established his dominion over the 
interior of Asia, and afterwards, when by the battle of Ipsus, the 
power of Antigonus was crushed, it was extended as far as the 
Mediterranean Sea. He had ruled before from the Euphrates to 
the Indus and Oxus, and in a brilliant expedition against the 
Indian king, Sandrocotus, had carried his arms as far as the 
Ganges. The acquisition of the countries of Antigonus, as Syria, 
(of which, however, Ccelesyria and Phoenicia^ together with 
Judaea, fell to Ptolemy), Armenia and Cappadocia, extended the 
boundaries of the empire of the Seleucidae, and accelerated, per* 
haps, its downfall. 

The power of Seleucus, by his victory over Lysimachus, at 
Corupedion (3702), extended also into Asia Minor, Thrace, and 
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Macedonia, but directly afterwards he fell by assassination. He 
and Ptolemy were the most worthy of Alexander's generals ; he 
was not only a warrior, but also a friend of the arts of peace and 
of commerce, and a builder of cities. His house ruled over the 
Syro-Macedonian kingdom until its fall. 

But soon the fate of the Asiatic dynasties was fulfilled on the 
Seleucidae ; they sank into unworthiness and inaction, the Empire 
into enervation. Internal insurrections and external storms 
destroyed it. 

Already, under Antiochus H. (3722), Seleucus' grandson — ab- 
ject flattery named him Theos, the god — ^Parthia and Bactriana 
revolted \ other provinces were distracted by a war with Egypt, 
and all by a bad administration. Some further successors are 
unworthy of being mentioned. 

Under Antiochus lU. (3760), who is called, by way of com- 
parison, ike Chreaty the Syrian power seemed to flourish again. 
For, notwithstanding he fought unsuccessfully at Raphia, against 
Egypt, he obtained glory by conquering several rebels, and by 
successful wars ; on the one side against India, on the other, in 
Asia Minor and Thrace. He also invaded Egypt for the second 
time with success, during the minority of its king. But by this 
means, and by the instigation of the iEtolians and Hannibal, a 
war now arose with Rome, which, after the defeat of the king 
at Magnesia (3794), drew after it severe terms of peace — the 
cession of all interior Asia as far as the Taurus — and the irre- 
mediable ruin of the Empire. 

Seleucus Philopater (3797), surnamed "the Tax-gatherer ^^ 
because he was obliged to send to Rome the imposts of the 
country, for the payment of contributions in arrears, was assas- 
sinated. 

His brother, Antiochus IV., Epiphanes, (afterwards called Epi- 
manes, the madman,) conquered almost all Egypt, but, upon the 
menaces of a Roman ambassador, restored it, and excited after- 
wards the revolt of the Jews, by plundering the treasures of the 
temple, and by religious oppression. 

After him, the Syrian history is disgraced by the complete 
worthlessness, sometimes also by the profligacy of the princes, 
by the rapid succession of revolutions, by assassination, usurpa- 
tion, and civil war ; and the State, by the conquests of the Par- 
thians, limited to the country west of the Euphrates, sunk into 
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the deepest impotence. Tigranes, king of .Armenia, whom the 
exhausted Syrians, by setting aside the Seleucidse, chose for 
their master (3889), composed the kingdom, and restored its 
power in some measure; but the Mithridatic war ruined 
Tigranes ; and Syria became, after a few of the Seleucidss had 
endeavoured in vain to rise, a Roman province (3918). 

After the fall of the kingdom of the SeleucidaB, several other 
kingdoms were formed out of its ruins, as Bactriana^ Parthia, 
Armenia, Judsea, and some others. 



THE PARTfflAN KINGDOM. 

The kingdoms of Bactriana and Parthia originated (3728 or 
3734) under Antiochus, (the god,) by the defection of the Bac- 
trian governor, Theodotus (3725), and by the rebellion of Arsa- 
ces, one of the AchsemenidsB, who boasted of descent from 
Artaxerxes Mnemon. The first, after it had lasted somewhat 
more than a hundred years, was ruined by the invasions of the 
nomades of High Asia, and by the superior power of Parthia 
(3848). This kingdom, which at first embraced only the region 
about Hecatompylos, became, by constant success against the 
degenerated Seleucidse, so powerful, that it soon included all the 
country from the Euphrates to the Indus and Oxus. 

The Parthians dated their independence first from the great 
victory over Seleucus Callinicus, which Arsaces II. gained (3746). 
It was solemnly recognised by Antiochus the Great (3779), who 
also ceded Hyrcania. But Arsaces VI. or Mithridates I. (3810), 
first made Parthia by the conquest of Media, Persia, and all the 
countries 4o the east of the Euphrates, and by a glorious expe- 
dition to the Hydaspes, an empire of the World. 

Soon after this, the Parthians came into connexion with Rome ; 
whilst, after the overthrow of the kingdom of Bactriana— which 
had been thejr avant-mure — the Scythian hordes from the north- 
east desolated their countries with impunity. Against Tigranes 
and Mithridates M., the Parthians maintained, with difficulty, the 
natural boundary of the Euphrates. At the conclusion of the 
Mithridatic war, they became neighbours of the Romans, and 
the latter, consequently their anemies. The covetous Crassus 
raised the first war, whom, with his army, the Parthian Surenas 
(commander in chief) slew at Carrae (3931). From this time. 
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till Augustus, the terror of the Parthian arms prevailed from the 
Euphrates to the Mediterranean Sea. The civil wars in Rome 
prevented the exertion of its strength abroad. The lieutenant 
of Antonius, Ventidius, carried on a defensive war against the 
Parthians vnth success, but Antonius himself, having marched 
against Arsaces XV., (Phraates IV., 3947,) came near expe- 
riencing the fate of Crassus. 

Internal disorders prevented the Parthians from pursuing their 
advantages ; and Phraates whose » rival, Tiridates, had fled to 
Rome, was glad to purchase peace of Augustus, by the restora- 
tion of the standards, taken against Crassus. 

The principal race of the Parthian nation, was of Scythian 
origin, rough mountaineers, as most nations which have eflfected 
revolutions in Central Asia. The kings were all chosen from 
the family of Arsaces (Aschak, among the orientals), but with- 
out a determinate order of succession. Their power was re- 
stricted by the nobility. The nobility, alone, constituted the 
nation ; the multitude were, enslaved. Such being the constitu- 
tion, factions, and contentions for the throne were inevitable. 
Insurrections of the Satraps — the kingdom numbered eighteen 
- Satrapies at the epoch of its grandeur — and the irruptions of the 
swarms of nomades living beyond the Oxus, occasioned constant 
commotions ; but the situations of the chief cities, Seleucia and 
Ctesiphon, on the western boundary of the kingdom— on the 
Tigris, where now are the ruins of Madain — exposed, as soon as 
Rome became its neighbour, the heart of the state to the fate of 
a few battles. 

ARMENIA. 

We read of Armenia, that the names of the country Haika 
and Armenia, are derived from Haik and one of his descendants, 
Aram ; that Assyria and Media generally ruled over it in ancient 
times, and that the Persian and Macedonian supremacy, not- 
withstanding the native vassal kings, was extended over it. 
^ Armenia separated itself from Syria (3794), to which, in the 
partition of Alexander's Empire, it had fallen, after the misfor- 
tune of Antiochus M. at Magnesia, under their governors 
Artaxias and Zariadres (the latter in Armenia Minor, the former 
in Armenia Major), and retained, through this whole period, its 
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own rulers from the houses of these rebels. The kings of Arme- 
nia Minor were noostly dependent on Ropie, and, indeed, the 
country became under the Emperor Vespasian, a Roman pro- 
uince; but the king of Armenia Major, Tigranes L, (3889) 
played a remarkable part. He reigned, also, over Armenia 
Minor, Cappadocia, Syria, Cllicia; and styled himself king of 
kings. But the war of Mithridates, hifs father-in-law, hurried 
him to destruction. To him and his successors nothing remained, 
but Armenia Proper, and a dangerous position between the two 
great powers, Parthia and Rome. Both considered this province 
as a barrier, and strove for its possession. For no country in 
the world has there ever been such obstinate contention. After 
a long and bloody vicissitude of Roman and Parthian supremacy, 
Tigranes VI. delivered his country (412 A. D.) to the Persians — 
the restorers of the Parthian power — but did not terminate by 
that means the terrible contest. 

JUDJEA.— THE MACCABEES. 

Although Judaea, when compared with the great existing 
powers, is of no political importance, yet it now attracts our 
attention by the entire peculiarity of its remarkable features. 

Only 42,000 persons availed themselves of the permission, 
which Cyrus had given (3455) to the Jews to return to the land 
of their fathers ; the rest — and, indeed, the more wealthy — pre- 
ferred their new residence in Babylonia to their desolated home. 
The former, under the conduct of Zorobabel, a descendant of 
the ancient race of kings, and of the high-priest Joshua, com- 
menced with zeal the restoration of the temple, and of the holy 
city. After a long contest with the Samaritans, who had built 
for themselves a peculiar temple at Gerizim, tranquillity was 
restored under Darius Hystaspes. Not until now, and when 
under Ezra and Nehemiah other colonies returned, the people 
gradually increasing in strength, first began to enjoy a regular 
constitution. The supremacy remained to the Persian king, the 
more immediate supervision to the Syrian satrap. But the 
internal affairs, were administered according to the laws and 
customs of their fathers by the high-priest^ and the Sanhedrim 
which was gradually forming, and the Jews, although subjects 
of a despotic kingdom, enjoyed, nevertheless, a high degree of 
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civil liberty and happiness. Hence, is' explained the reluctance 
with which the Jewj submitted to Alexander; but they expe* 
rienced likewise mild treatment from him. 

After Alexander's death, Judaea was distracted by Antigonus 
and Ptolemy; afterwards, by the Selucidae and the Ptolemies. 
Many Jews were dragged by the first Ptolemy to Egypt, others he 
enticed thither, and after the battle of Ipsus (8683), the Egyptian 
dominion was established in the whole region. But one hundred 
years later, under Antiochus itf., Judaea became a Syrian pro- 
vince, was fortunate in the change, until it experienced the 
oppression of the predatory and fanatical Antiochus Epiphanes. 
Against him, the Jews, driven to desperation, revolted, (3816), 
under the command of the priest Mattathias and his heroic sons, 
and an independent Jewish state was formed anew. 

For, the gray hero himself, with a little resolute band, and, 
after him, his magnanimous brothers, Judas, Jonathan, and Simon, 
repulsed, in many battles, the Syrians, elevated by their exploits 
the courage of the nation, which gradually subjected itself to 
their direction, particularly when Jonathan was invested with 
the pontificial dignity. The terrible distraction of the Syrian 
kingdom favored the undertakings of the Maccabees ; the family 
of Mattathias was thus called from Judas' surname, Macab, " the 
hammer." It is also called the Asmonean, of which several in- 
terpretations are given; and Simon obtained (3841), under the 
title of an Ethnarch (prince), complete liberation from the tribute 
hitherto paid, and from the dominion of the house of Seleucus. 
His son, Hyrcanus, established the freedom, which was again 
exposed to danger, and confirmed his power by subjecting the 
Samaritans and Idumaeans. 

The successors of this brave prince called themselves kings ; 
and their power became, by the rapidly rising population of the 
country, which was continually enlarged by successful wars, as 
great as in the time of David and Solomon, the wealth of the 
capital still greater. But the conflict of the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees, — two irreconcileable parties, in the beginning, merely 
religious, afterwards also political — filled the state with constant 
di^raction ; and Rome's swelling greatness soon left no hope of 
independence. 

Discord in the royal house accelerated its ruin. The conten- 
tion of two brothers, Hyrcanus and Aristobulus, occasioned by 
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the support of the Romans, the elevation of the Idumean Anti- 
pater, Hyrcanus' equally brave and politic minister. He left 
his power to his son Herod, who vanquished — ^with the aid of 
the Romans — the Parthians, who had made Aristobulus' son, 
Antigonus, in a sanguinary manner, lord of Judsea, and this rival 
himself; and, confirmed in this manner, over the ruins of the 
Asmonean house, the Idumean's dominion (3947). Yet he 
was king only by the favor of the Romans, and accordingly, in 
Judsea, the name only of a state remained. 



HI. EGYPT. 



THE FIRST PTOLEMIES. 



What attracted us, in the former period, to the history of 
Egypt — the peculiarity of the Egyptian character, and the par- 
ticular form of its constitution, religion, and customs — has now, 
in a great measure, ceased. Egypt had shown, under the Per- 
sian dominion, in reiterated insurrections, — under Darius Hys- 
taspes, Artaxerxes I., and Darius H., till Ochus, — its zeal for 
nationality, and its hatred to foreign, obtruded institutions ; but 
Alexander had found, in the building of a new capital, the means 
for a peaceable transformation of the nation. For a new tone, 
spread gradually among the people, from Alexandria, whose 
population consisted of a greater number of Macedonians, Greeks, 
Jews, and other foreigners, than natives, and which remained 
free from the influence of the sacerdotal caste ; and the ancient 
manners were supplanted the more securely, since no direct law 
and no odious power summoned to resistance. In the whole 
period of the Ptolemaic dominion, the Egyptian people are hardly 
mentioned. The revolutions of the capital and of the reigning 
house constitute their history. 

Ptolemy, the pretended son of Lagus, was the founder of the 
royal family which ruled over Egypt during three centuries, from 
Alexander's death, till after the victory of Octavianus at Actium. 
This wisest, most powerful and prudent of Alexander's generals, 
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extended his power by negotiation and force of arms into 
JudsBa, CcBlesyria, Ph(£nicia,Cyprus, andapart of the coast of 
Asia Minor; and, ip Africa, over Cyrene, the neighbouring 
Libya, and the frontier country of Ethiopia. He administered 
the state, thus enlarged, with ability and goodness ; embellished 
the capital with magnificent works of architecture, elevated 
commerce and science, according to the great plan of Alexander, 
who designed to make Egypt his principal residence, and esta- 
blished those principles •of government, which, in their, principal 
traits, were observed by all his successors, even the most un- 
worthy ; and which were the source of lasting prosperity in his 
kingdom. 

His reign lasted forty years, and Egypt enjoyed equal pros- 
perity during sixty years afterwards, under his son, and grand- 
son, Philadelphus, (3700) and Evergetes (3737). But Philadel- 
phus was almost exclusively devoted to the arts x>{ peace : Ever- 
getes was a hero and conqueror. Hereby, new commercial 
routes were opened, the old ones made secure, which was the 
principal object of his wars, and the great measures which Phila- 
delphus had already taken in Egypt for the conunerce of the 
world, were made to operate in a much wider sphere. 

For nearly two hundred years after the death of Evergetes 
(3763 — 3954), when Egypt became a Roman province, not one 
worthy prince possessed the throne, and it is ^ot worth the 
while to give their surnames, (they were all called Ptolemy) 
their succession, and the detail of their fates. We vnll remark 
in general only thus much : that Alexander M., after the destruc- 
tion of Tyre, founded the city of Alexandria, as related above. 
This great, magnificent, populous city, arose not far from the 
western mouth of the Nile, upon a neck of land extending 
between the sea and the lake Mareotis. Five harbours, of 
which one was on the lake Mareotis, received the vessels of 
commerce and of war. Touching the Arabian Sea, which was 
at a short distance by land from the Nile, and which was also 
connected with it by a canal, on the one side, and the Mediter- 
ranean Sea on the other, Alexandria was destined by nature 
for the centre of intercourse between the east and the west, for 
the emporium of the commerce of the world. No king has ever 
erected to himself a more glorious monument. For when the 
Macedonian kingdoms were annihilated even to their last ruins, the 
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commercial greatness of Alexandria continued in a long succeV 
sion of centuries, and during the most multifarious changes of 
dominion, until the discovery of a passage by sea to the East 
Indies altered all relations. 

The Ptolemies perceived the advanrtages of such an unique 
situation, and increased them by suitable measures and magnifi* 
cent ^orks. To these belong, the erection of the light-house on 
the island of Pharos, which secured the hai'bours, the completing 
of the canal commenced by the Pharoahs to the Red Sea, the 
construction of excellent roads thither, especially to Berenice, 
and afterwards to M yoshormos, the improvement of these and 
other harbours, the despatching of learned men, such as M egas- 
thenes and Dionysius, to make researches in India, &c. Besides 
the old connexions of Egypt were continued, extended, and 
pressed forward with Grecian activity. 



THE fflSTORY CONTINUED TO THE ROMAN DOMINION. 

/ 

But the immense wealth of Alexandria, derived from the com- 
merce of the world, produced already early the taste for a pro- 
fuse and luxurious court. Besides the influence which such a 
contagious example exercised on the manners of the people, the 
foundation was thereby laid for the physical and moral debase- 
ment of the ruling family, which, by the intermarriage of its 
members, sunk with the greater rapidity, to complete degeneracy: 
Inactivity, sensuality — and as female influence was increased, — 
all pitifulness, and sometimes the horrors of a seraglio-govern- 
ment, oppression of the people, discord in the royal house, usur- 
pation and fratricide, marked the character and government of 
the later Ptolemies. But, since mostly the capital alone, was the 
theatre of such distraction^ whilst the rest of the kingdom 
remained in peace and tranquility ; since, moreover, on account 
of the fortunate situation of Alexandria, external commerce and 
domestic industry coittinued to prosper, and compensated amply 
for what the most excessive debauchery lavished, the most 
wretched government could not deprive Egypt of its power and 
prosperity. 

Most of the wars of Egypt were waged against the Syrian 
kingdom. The friendship between Seleucus and Plotemy in the 
beginning, ceased directly after the victory over Antigonus, 
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upon the division of his countries. Besides Judsea, Pfacenicia 
and Coelesyria, Ptolemy thought he ought to have the rest of Syria, 
and a part of Asia Minor ; whilst Seleucus and his successors 
desired anxiously for the countries of Lebanon, whose forests 
were necessary for the Egyptian marine. Family contentions 
increased the enmity excited by this means, and Philadelpus, 
Evergetes, Philopater, Epiphanes and Philometor, carried on 
sanguinary wars against Egypt. The first of these fought with 
superior success ; but Antiochus M, wrested from the young 
Epiphanes those important countries. At that time, Egypt seemed 
lost. The guardianship of Rome, which the Egj'^ptians sought 
for their young king, saved the kingdom ; and afterwards, when 
the son of Epiphanes, Philometor (3803), in his minority was in 
the same danger from Antiochus Epiphanes, the mandate of the 
Romans repelled the victor. Henceforth Syria, which had 
already declined, was no more dangerous to Egypt. 

But on that account its relations vrith Rome assumed a more 
dangerous character. The Ptolemies, by Roman protection, had 
lost their independence, and were. never able to escape complete 
subjugation. About 3900 A. M. Cyrenaica, and Cyprus, about 
3926 A. M., which countries belonged to the Egyptian princes, 
were made Roman provinces, and the obsequious Auletes was 
placed on the throne of Egypt. 

The son of Auletes, Dionysius, who was to rule jointly with 
his sister Cleopatra (3933), dispossessed her. He murdered the 
great Pompey, his and his father's benefactor, in order to gain 
the favor of the Pharsalian victor. Caesar's noble spirit, and the 
charms of Cleopatra frustrated his hopes, and Dionysius lost in 
the war against Csesar, who had declared for Cleopatra, his life. 
His younger brother, Ptolemy XHI., the cAt7d,with whom Cleo- 
patra was now to share the throne, was poisoned by her. After 
Caesar's death, Antony wore the shackles of this coquette. The 
unlimited sway which she exercised over the latter during ten 
years, was the cause of his destruction. After Octavianus' vic- 
tory at Actium, Antony and Cleopatra put themselves to death, 
and Egypt became a Roman province (3954). 
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IV. SMALLER KINGDOMS. 

Thrace, Pergamus, Bithynia, Paphlagonia, Cappadocia, Gala- 
tia, Pontus, Epirus and Rhodes are to be mentioned here. 

LysimachuS; after Alexander's death, founded a kingdom out 
of Thrace, and the countries of Asia Minor, lying opposite. 
After the death (3702) of Lysimachus, it fell to pieces. Gauls 
who had immigrated, and native nations, as the Odvysse and 
Bessi; foreign powers also, as Macedonia and Syria, shared 
this country, which, after the misfortune of Perseus, became 
gradually, under various titles, a prey of the Romans. 

Pergamus was a part of Lysimachus' kingdom. Philetaerus, 
a eunuch, founded it by desertion from that tyrannical king. 
Eumenes I. and Attalus I. Enlarged its territory so considerably, 
that it appeared not unworthy the name of a kingdom. Eume- 
nes II. (3768), obtained from Rome, as -a reward for his services 
against Antiochus M*, the country as far as the Taurus, which 
the Syrian king had lost. Pergamus was now the predominant 
power in Asia Minor. But, since, without a natural basis, it 
rested merely x>n the favor of the Romans, it could not be of long, 
duration. Attalus II. and Attalus III. had no will but that of 
the Romans ; the latter, a weak-minded man, bequeathed them 
his kingdom. 

Bithynia, as Paphlagonia and Cappadocia, were vassal king- 
doms of Persia, but they escaped the Macedonian arms, since 
they lay not on Alexander's route. Of the kings of Bithynia, 
Prusias II., on account of his abject submission to the Romans, 
and Nicomedes are as remarkable as he who bequed,thed them 
* his kingdom. 

This happened soon after the Mithridatic war, which esta- 
blished the Roman dominion over Cappadocia and Paphlagonia. 

The name, Galatia, is derived from the Gauls, whose devasta- 
tions in Tffrace, Macedonia and Greece, we have already related ; 
who, afterwards, amidst manifgld adventures, obtained abodes in , 
Asia Minor. Whether these bands came from Gaul Proper or 
from Cisalpine Gaul, or Pannonia, (where the Gallic tribes, 
Scordisci,Boii and Taurisci resided a long time,) is undetermined. 
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It was their custom to serve the princes around as mercenaries^ 
and by that means to obtain land and booty. Thus they became 
formidable from the Straits to the Taurus, and would have, per- 
haps, remained predominant there, had not Attains conquered 
them after a bloody conflict (3744). 

Now, they were limited to the country between the Sangarius 
and Halys, from the Black Sea, as far as Phrygia, Cappadocia, 
and Pontus. Here they lived, divided into three principal races, 
the Trocmi, Tolistoboii and Tectosages, and into twelve circles, 
tetrarchies, and formed a kind of confederation, the common 
affairs of which, with the preservation of the independence of 
every individual nation, were transacted by a General Diet. 
These individual nations had alsO' a republican government, as 
their tetrarchs (each nation had four) were only servants of the 
people, and were restricted by a Great Council. 

The entrance of the Romans into Asia Minor makes an epoch 
also for Galatia. As allies or mercenaries of Antiochus M,, the 
consul Manlius Vulso made war upon the Galatians: they 
obtained, however, an equitable peace- When Mithridates had 
subjugated them, they were again liberated by Sylla. At the 
time of the second civil war the tetrarch Dejotarius played an 
important part. Caesar himself found it advisable to spare him, 
though he belonged to Pompey's party, in the same manner as 
he later adhered to Brutus. After him some tetrarchs are 
mentioned, but Galatia was already under the power of the 
Romans, although it was not formally declared a province until 
twenty-six years aft^r Christ. 

Pontus wa^ the vassal kingdom of Persia, and, a short time . 
subject, also, to the Macedonians, till Mithridates III., the Achse- 
menides, made it, after the battle of Ipsus, an independent 
kingdom. It is remarkable, for general history, by its king Mith- 
ridates ikf., (Eupator VI., 3858). He was the most violent, the* 
most irreconcileable, the mos^t dangerous enemy of the Roman 
world-conquerors, and hence, worthy of the interest and adnii- 
ration of all who have good sentiments. -His gigantic conflict 
with Rome we shall relate hereafter. We will here remark, 
merely, that, after the renewal of the war three times, which 
was always conducted with talent and glory, but with misfor- 
tune, when all his resources had failed, and two sons had revolted. 
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the heroic old man terminated his existence by suicide (3921). 
Pontus was now a Roman province. 

In Epirus, also, only one remarkable character appears, — 
Pjnrrhus, the iEacides ; of the many great generals of his time, 
no one was his superior ; and, in surveying the multifarious vicis- 
situdes of his destinies, it may be said that he was always per- 
secuted by fortune, and that he re-elevated himself by his spirit 
and courage, although his misfortunes were not generally a con- 
sequence of his arrogance and ambition. He won and lost Mace- 
donia no less than three times, against Lysimachus, and against 
Antigonus Gonatas. He extended his hands after Italy, Sicily, 
and Carthage ; and died, on a military expedition in the Pelo- 
ponnesus, by the hand of a woman (3772). His descendants 
ruled until 3780, when Epirus adopted the republican form of 
government. Now, it was a play-ball of Macedonia ; and after- 
wards, of the Romans, who, some time after the overthrow of 
Perseus, made it a province (3838). 

The city of Rhodes was built during the Peloponnesian war ; 
and ruled soon after., over the whole island. It remained, with 
little interruption, independent, till the end of this period, and 
great by commerce and naval power. It compelled Byzantium 
to abolish the toll which it had paid on the passage into the 
filack Sea (3761). Afterwards, it acquired, by alliance vnth 
Rome against Philip and Antiochus, considerable territories. 
But Cassius humbled Rhodes ; and, although Antony declared it 
free, yet in reality it remained subject. 
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FIRST DIVISION. 



FROM THE FOUNDATION OF THE REPUBLIC, UNTIL 

THE PUNIC WARS. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE ROMAN HISTORY. 

Rome is the principal, although, not the most pleasing figure 
of the ancient world. The destinies of the noblest part of man- 
kind, were intimately connected by fate, during many centuries, 
with the events and interests of this imperial city. Rome, at 
%st, by force of arms and policy ; then by laws, civilization, and 
manners ; afterwards by sacerdotal power ; and, at last, by her 
language, has ruled over the world, and enjoyed the veneration 
of nations in uninterrupted succession. The history of Rome is, 
during a considerable space of time, the history of the World. 
Many of the most important determinations of our condition, at 
the present day, are derived from the city on the Tiber ; and, 
there is hardly one European nation, whose history would be 
intelligible, without that of Rome. It contains, besides the 
richest treasure of great characters, and of -imposing spectacles, 
the most impressive evidences of the power of man, and that of 
fate. It is, in fine, a continuous commentary of policy and poli- 
tical law ; and an illustrating counterpart^ of the revolutions of 
the latest times. We shall justly devote to it a more 'careful 
investigation than to other histories, and «a greater degree of 
minuteness. 

(206) 
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DIVISION. 

If we take a general view of Roman history, we can easily dis- 
tinguish three principal periods ; of which, the first extends to the 
conquest of king Pyrrhus ; the second, to the fall of the Repub- 
lic ; and the third, to the fall of the Empire. 

The^r*^ period, which embraces from the building of Rome, 
(3230) a series of 482 years, sometimes under kings, sometimes 
under consuls, represents the origin of the state, the toilsome 
and dangerous extension of its power over Italy, at the same 
time, the establishment of its constitution, its political and mili- 
tary maxims, and in general, the laying of the foundation of its 
dominion; and besides, the beautiful time of uncorrupted man- 
ners and republican virtue. 

The second, from the subjection of Tarentum (3712) to the 
battle of Actium (3953), contains, in a duration half as long 
(241 years), the conquest of the world, and the subversion of the 
constitution. It is separated into two parts, of which the de- 
struction of Carthage and Corinth (3838), is the point of separa- 
tion. In the first half, notwithstanding the incipient corruption 
of the Roman policy, dignity, honesty, and moderation, are ob- 
served in private characters, with a rough exterior ; in the com- 
munity, order, and the dominion of law. It is the most brilliant 
epoch of Roman virtue. In the second, fast-spreading corrup- 
tion of manners, as the effect of swelling wealth, is visible in 
the train of refinement. Without an important change in 
forms, the spint of the constitution is essentially altered. Pa- 
triotism yields to selfishness ; law succumbs to the ascendency 
of particular citizens ; and the republic — still formidable and 
triumphant abroad, but terribly rent by civil wars — devolves as 
a prey upon the most fortunate and artful robber. ^ 

The third period, containing five hundred years, shows, as 
good and bad times alternate, at its commencement, the life of 
the corrupted Roman world becoming upon the whole languid 
under absolute power ; afterwards, as despotic oppression con- 
tinues to increase, the long devastation of internal and external 
wars ; finally, the division of the Empire, and in the West its com- 
plete subversion, four hundred and seventy six years after Christ. 
The third period also is divided by the reign of Commodus (from 
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180—193) into two parts, the first of which contains the still 
remaining power, the second the ruin of the Empire. 

From the division of time which has been presented, it will be 
evident which of these periods, or their parts, belong to the 
present seeond, and which to the first and third periods of 
general history. 



FIRST WARS OF THE REPUBLIC. 

The expelled Tarquinius, strong by a secret party in Rome 
itself, and by the foreign possessions of his house, endeavoured 
during thirteen years, by artifice and force, to regain his power. 
All was in vain. The conspiracy was discovered, and the par- 
ticipants in it, even the sons of the consul Brutus, were igno- 
miniously put to death, by the command of their unnatural 
father, and before his eyes. This terrorist himself fell in a battle 
against the Tarquins, which however, was not decisive. 

The attack of the Lucumo of Clusium, Porsenna, was more 
dangerous, who came with great power, and unexpectedly, to 
reinstate his friend Tarquin. The heroism of Horatius Codes, 
and Mucins ScaBvola, saved, as is said, the city. 

Many other wars followed, mostly against Latin cities, which 
intended to avail themselves of the oppressed condition of Rome, 
to recover their independence, and in general against all neigh- 
bours on account of trifling boundary contentions. The Latins, 
after their defeat near the lake Regillus (3487), returned to the 
acknowledgment of the supremacy of Rome. The other nations 
were likewise conquered, and obtained a peace, more or less 
severe. 

INTERNAL DISPUTES. -PROGRESS OF DEMOCRACY. 

We vn\l advert to the domestic affairs of Rome. The rivalry 
of the plebeians and patricians, is the point around which the 
most important part of Rome's internal history turns. The 
abrogation of royalty had been immediately beneficial only to 
the patricians. They had besides, as being the more opulent, 
the ascendency even in the centuriata comitia, (v. above) and 
the mediation of the king alone protected hitherto the plebeians 
from their oppression. But now two patrician consuls, eligible 
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annually, supplied the place of the king. With such an increase 
of power, the patricians maintained not only their old preroga« 
tives, arising from the institutions of Romulus, i. e. from the 
original constitution of Rome, but multiplied them by their 
increasing wealth, and proud usurpation. In vain had Vale- 
rius Publicola, Brutus' colleague in the consulate, respected 
the sovereignty of the people, and even by laws, as by the cele- 
brated one called after him, "rfe provocatione adpopvlum^^ — given 
the plebeians a defence against tyranny. Their effect was frus- 
trated, and his example was not imitated. But the plebeians bore 
unwillingly the yoke, which was imposed upon them, especially 
the severity with which patrician creditors treated indigent 
debtors. They refused to fight against enemies, and occasioned 
by this means, in the fifth year after' the expulsion of Tarquin, 
the appointment of the first dictator (3480). The dictator had 
to exercise all the rights of majesty, even that over life and death 
of the citizens. From him no "provocatio ad poptUum" was per- 
mitted. But he was obliged to resign his power as soon as the 
danger was passed, and was not allowed to retain it longer than 
six months. By this dictature, the republic was often saved — at 
last, subverted. 

Eleven years later, during a war with the Volsci (3491), the 
abuse of a plebeian debtor produced again dangerous commo- 
tions. Exasperated by the disregard of the promises which had 
been made in the moment of necessity, the victorious troops 
encamped on Mons Sacer, three miles from Rome, and nearly all 
the plebeians hurried out to join them, with the intention to 
found a city for themselves, and to separate forever from 
the severe patricians. The calm resoluteness of the former, 
induced the latter to make concessions, and besides the re- 
linquishment of debts, the appointment of an intendent, or 
representative, fixjm the midst of them, was granted to the 
plebeians whose person should be sacred, ahd whose "veto" 
should be sufiicient to annul the resolutions of the senate. ^ At 
first there were only two, afterwards five, and thirty-six years 
after their first appointment, ten tribunes, elected annually, 
two from each class of the people, with the ex^ption of the 
proletarians. 

By this introduction of the tribuneship, the relations were 
essentially altered. The plebeians, until then limited to defence. 

Vol. I.— 2 b 14 
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commenced now their oiiensive operations^ according to A regu- 
lar plan, under legal intendants, and with such advantage, 
that all the resistance of the patricians could only delay, but 
could not prevent their victory. 

In the very second year after their appointment, the tribunes 
introduced the comitia tributa, in which, as appearing at that 
time alone in this assembly, the plebeians had the sway. The 
cause from which this originated, the contention with Coriolanus, 
whom the tribunes called before the tribunal of the people, was 
degrading to the nobility, and had nearly ruined the state.' 

Not a year passed without violent contention. It is true no 
blood was spilt, because it was forbidden to carry arms in the 
city ; but spirits were embittered, and the good of the country 
was often sacrificed to the interest of a class. The tribunes 
vied in attacks on the patricians ; and they defended their pos* 
sessions with all the ardour, which the union of the most precious 
private interests, and those of rank, could inspire. These dis- 
turbances of the spirit of union, however, were only transient. 
Civism continued to live in the minds of the Romans, and the 
rivalry of the two classes often exhibited itself in patriotic emu- 
lation. The Veientes, Volsci, iEqui, and other enemies, felt the 
weight of the Roman arms ; one triumph followed another ; the 
number of citizens increased, and the power of the state swelled 
by subjection, incorporation, and alliance. 

Of the internal commotions, none were more violent than those 
which arose about the agrarian laws. The old disproportion of 
the patrician and plebeian real estate, had been constantly 
increased by a partial division of the conquered lands, and by 
the excessive cupidity of the nobility. The consul Sp. Cassius 
(3498) proposed a more equitable distribution of the lands, which 
would be beneficial to the plebeians, as well as the allies. The 
senate strongly opposed this measure. 8p. Cassius was declared 
a traitor, who aspired by popularity to dominion, and after the 
expiration of his consulate, was condemned to die by a decree of 
the patrician assembly or curia. We read that his own father 
executed the sentence. But the commotion did not then cease. 

The comitia centuriata were still regarded as the rule, and the 
comitia trUmta, which had lately arisen, the exception. The 
tribune Yolero qptablished the regulation, that all the proper 
affairs of the people, in particular the choice of the tribunes. 
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should be transacted in the last. The nobility, however, did 
not recognise the resolutions whioh were passed in this, as laws. 
They were called Plebiscita, not Populiscita, because till now 
only the plebeians, not the whole people appeared on the sum- 
mons of the tribunes. 

The proposition, of the tribune Terentius Arsa, to prevent the 
arbitrary power of the consuls by a written legislation, and to 
give publicity to the legal principles hitherto concealed by the 
patricians, was of great consequence. 

DtH'ing the contention upon this subject, which lasted many 
years, Rome by external wars fell into the greatest danger ; and 
was indebted twice for its salvation to Quinctius Cincinnatus, a 
man of truly great character. 

DECEMVIRI. -COMPLETE VICTORY OF DEMOCRACY. 

Terentius was finally victorious. The senate consented to 
written laws. A delegation was sent to Greece, in order to 
become acquainted with its laws, principally those of Solon, anci 
to be able to make a selection suitable for Rome. The collection 
and arrangement was conferred on a commission of ten men, 
who were to rule until the completion of this work, with the 
suspension of all other magistrates and the lex Valeria de prova- 
catione, consequently with dictatorial power. The ten men 
were patricians, at whose head was Appius Claudius. 

During an administration of two years, at first energetic and 
popular, the decemviri prepared the celebrated laws of the twelve 
tables; the first ye^r ten, the second two. After these were 
approved by the centuriae, they were engraved in metal and set 
up in the forum. Many regulations in them were taken from 
ancient usage ; the whole characterises a rude age. 

The office of the decemviri was prolonged. Appius Claudius, 
who had obtained new colleagues — among these, some plebei- 
ans — threw off the mask, and tyrannised over the people. The 
year expired ; the ten men did not resign their authority. 
They lost it by criminal abuse. Rome a second time became 
free by the mistreatment of a woman. But Lucretia's avengers 
had been interested patricians ; the avengers of Virginia were 
plebeians. The latter, proud of their victory^ and supported by 
ttie consuls, Valerius and Horatius, issued now the important 
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declaration, that Plebiscita should have the force of law for the 
whole people; accordingly should be regarded as J^optdiscita 
(3535). Democracy had conquered. Appius Claudius termi- 
nated his existence in prison by suicide. 

Next, the abrogation of the interdiction of interma;"riage 
between patricians and plebeians, contained in the twelve tables 
(3538), and besides, the admission of plebeians to the consulate, 
was demanded by the tribune Canuleius/ The strife was con- 
tinued eighty years about this demand. When the senate was 
driven to an extremity, it permitted no consuls to be elect^, but 
conferred the consular power upon three or six military tribunes. 
The plebeians also were eligible to this dignity; they seldom 
however attained it. At this time the office of the censor was 
instituted (3541). Earlier, the consuls and dictators had taken 
the census. Now, when, affairs had accumulated, the censors 
filled this office, and combined with it the important tribunal of 
morals Their office continued eighteen months. 

Of the wars which were carried on during these internal com- 
/notions, two attract our attention, namely, the Gallic war, and 
that against the Veii. 

The powerful Veii, one of the first cities of Hetruria, was not 
conquered until after a seige of ten years. The pay, which the 
Romans now commenced to give their troops, rendered longer 
enterprises feasible. Camillus, the victor of Veii, subjected also 
the city of the Falisci (3588). He was the hero of the Gallic war. 

A swarm of Gauls, the Senones, who had lived long in Upper 
Italy, marched under the command of Brennus, against Clusium 
in Hetruria, desiring new abodes. The Roman ambassadors, 
who were to mediate peace, violated the law of nations. Bren- 
nus swore revenge. On the AUia, the Roman army, commanded 
by the military tribunes, suffered a complete defeat (3594). The 
city was taken and burned. The capital was saved with diffi- 
culty — by the vigilance of Juno's geese, as the legend relates — 
and by the courage of Manlius. But Camillus, who, having been 
expelled by the tribunes, then lived in Ardea, assembled an army, 
' defeated the Gauls, and punished the insolence with which Bren- 
nus treated the Romans in the capital, by complete annihilation. 
Thus the patriotic Livy relates. When the storm was over, the 
city was rebuilt. Camillus effected this resolution, not without 
difficulty, for manj'^ had proposed to remove to Veii. 
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But the old discord prevailed in the rebuilt city. Personal 
passion, and prejudice of rank, spoke louder than patriotic senti- 
ments. The patricians sacrificed the saviour of the capital, the 
popular Manlius, to their rage, beause he seemed a traitor to his 
compeers. Equalisation of the two ranks, the only thing the 
plebeians wished, and by which alone the nation would be able 
to increase in power, was to them an abomination. 

The energy and perseverance of some great plebeians, deeply 
impressed with the sense of their rights, obtained, at length, that 
high reward ; and, in the tale of Fabius Ambustus* vain daughter, 
we read, merely, the impotent exasperation of the vanquished 
aristocrats. The tribunes Licinius Stolo and L. Sectius re- 
newed the demand for the admission of the plebeians to the con- 
sulate. The opposition of the senate was obstinate. It suc- 
ceeded even in gaining some of the tribunes. But those two 
leaders of the people maintained themselves ten years in the 
tribuneship, prevented the election of the other civil officers, 
stood firm, even against the great dictator Camillus, and obtain- 
ed finally, after the most violent commotions and anarchy for 
many years, the consulate for their own rank (3618). Camillus 
kept, it is true, yet for a while — the judicial power, by the in- 
stitution of the prcetorship ; and, that of the police, by the insti- 
tution of the oflice of the curule cedile — in the hands of the 
nobility ; but, before one generation had passed away, the ple- 
beians obtained the right of being elected to all the dignities of 
the state, as the dictatorship, censorship, and prsetorship ; and* 
one generation later, to that of the priesthood ; and, at last, it 
was even enacted, that of the two consuls elected annually, one 
must be a plebeian. 

Another, and equally important law, was proposed by the 
same Licinius, and victoriously carried through, — the celebrated 
Agrarian law. Of the common land of the republic, (ager pub- 
licus) — private property remained, therefore, untouched by this 
remarkable ordinance, — ^no citizen was to possess, as a usufruc- 
tary, more than 500 acres. What was then possessed by indi- 
viduals over this, was to be distributed among the plebeians, in 
smaller lots of seven acres, for absolute, or real private property. 
After great opposition, the seriate finally ratified this odious 
rogation, and both conditions confirmed the law by oath, which, 
however, was never completely, and in general only for a short 
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time, in force. Licinius himself is said to have broken it, yet 
long aften this, when it was revived, it produced the most violent 
commotions. 

The ordinance that plebisdta should be considered as popu- 
lisdta, was repeated several times, (lege publilia and lege hor- 
tensia,) and the severity of creditors against debtors obviated 
by the abolition of those cruel rights, which were given them by 
the laws of the twelve tables. 



SENATE, KNIGHTS, AN© PEOPLE. -OPTIMATES. 

/ 

Notwithstanding the political equality of the patrician and 
plebeian families which was now established, the separation of 
the three orders, the senate, knights, and people, {ordo Sena- 
torius — amplissimiLSf Equestris — splendidissimus and Popularise 
this last word is taken in its more limited sense, or in opposition 
to the two others)* still continued. By this means and other 
circumstances, democracy was constantly restricted. 

The senate, which commonly numbered six hundred members, 
was in general the highest political assembly. The more im- 
portant affairs of government, the consuls proposed to the senate ; 
even those which might with propriety have been laid before the 
people, were at first transacted in the senate ; and, although the 
people, in later times, asserted the right to deliberate and decide 
without a participation of the senate, yet the ratification of the 
senate was considered necessary for a resolution to become a 
law. The right of decision without the senate, afterwards 
obtained, was seldom used. The direction of external affairs, 
in particular, was entrusted to the senate; and to this, was 
granted the supreme jurisdiction in the greatest crimes, as high 
treason, conspiracy, murder, and venefice. At first the senate 
was replenished from the patrician families alone, afterwards, 
mostly from the knights; and even plebeians attained the sena- 
torial rank, since every higher magistracy, commencing from 
the qusBstorship, gave admission into the senate for life. Yet 
for the complete enjoyment of the senatorial rights, entrance on 
the list by the censors — whence Patres conscripti — was required. 

* Populus embraced properly all three orders; often, also, the assembly 
of citizens, without the senate, as in the known formula S. P. Q. R. 
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He, who stood at the head of the list, was called Princyts Sena- 
tus. In after times the number of the senators was greatly in- 
creased ; but (what was often the object of the potentates) the 
authority of the senate was diminished by the unworthiness of 
its members. 

The order of knights is derived, according to tradition, as that 
of the senate, from the institution of Romulus, who selected three 
hundred of the bravest youths from the tribes, for service on horse- 
back, and for his body-guard. It is probable, that this con- 
sisted generally of the more wealthy patrician youths, and who, 
for this reason, were able to serve on horse-back. Tarquinus 
increased their number, by the admission of an equal number of 
plebeian knights. But not the descent from these first knights 
(Celeres), not military service as horsemen, but the census, 
bestowed afterwards the equestrian dignity, for which a pro- 
perty of quatringenties H, S. (about seventeen thousand dollars) 
was requisite. According to the principle frequently prevail- 
ing in the ancient republics, that political rights depended upon 
the manner of being armed, these knights were originally a 
political class, which, however, later was still more distinguished 
by various privileges — as seats of honour in the theatre, directly 
behind the senators — rich by the farming of the public revenues, 
and important as a central power between the senate and people. 

The third condition, although the last in rank, was the strongest 
by its number and constitutional rights ; it was indeed sovereign. 
The number of the senators and knights vanished in comparison 
with the great multitude of the people, and could not prevail, 
especially in camitiis tributis against their decided will. 

The power of the great mass, however, was kept within 
bounds, partly by the artifice of the more eminent men, partly 
by the natural course of things, and there never was a pure 
democracy estajblished. 

Among the hostile relations arising from a purely democratic 
spirit, belongs this : that the patricians belonged no longer exclu- 
sively to the nobility,* but also those plebeians, who themselves, 
or whose ancestors Had been invested with high public offices. 
These families of Optimates were now properly the rulers of the 

* Hence the distinction between nobilis and patricius is obvious. The rank 
of nobles could h& acquired, that of patricians was exclusive family property. 
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State, for custom, merit and mutual assistance, kept for the most 
part the possession of the dignities in a fast-closed circle of fami- 
lies, and it was only with difficulty that a homo novuSf by pre- 
ponderating favor or merit, or fortune, crowded or crept into this 
circle. Even the comitia tributa, in which already the clients 
had voted a long time, and now the patricians, were not 
dangerous to these, after the censor, Fabius M aximus (3679), 
had frustrated the preponderance of the low multitude by a new 
regulation of the tribes, whereby all the common populace was 
assembled in four tribes, called urhancB, but the more respected 
and wealthy, in the others, which were called rtisticce. 

During these commotions, the external wars continued almost 
without interruption. The Latins, Volsci, Etrurians, and others, 
gave by turns occasion for triumphs. The Gauls also sometimes 
excited terror. We pass over these wars, as well as the 
duels of a Manlius Torquatus and Valerius Corvus, with other 
narratives and legends of a rude and chivalrous age. Central 
Italy was now mostly subjected. Lower Italy became the prize 
of a still more bloody contest, which lasted seventy years. 

WAR OF 'THE SAMNITES, AND OF PYRRHUS. 

The Campanian capital, Capua, pressed by the Samnites, sub- 
jected itself to Rome in order to obtain its protection (3641). 
From this, arose the great war which ' makes an epoch in the 
military, as well as the political relations of the Romans. The 
Romans now first learn mountain warfare and regular tactics; 
and in the conflict with powerful nations^ inured to war, their 
own superior power, awakened by the freedom they have 
obtained, is developed. With the consciousness of this, the circle 
of their vision is enlarged, and their ambition augmented. They 
extend their arms for the dominion of Italy; but increasing 
danger awakens its nations, unites them in alliances, and causes 
even the longest conquered to revolt. Rome, placed hostilely 
between the nations of Italy, has only the alternative to be 
great, or to fall. At no time w^ere so many dictators appointed, 
so many triumphs celebrated, so many great actions performed. 
It is the true heroic period. 

Soon after the commencement of the war with the Samnites, 
which was fortunate for Rome, the oppressed Latium rebelled 
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and brought it into great danger. The horrible severity of 
Mafilius Torquatus established discipline in the Roman army, and 
the heroic self-sacrifice of the plebeian, Decius Mus, encouraged 
to victory (3646). Latium was subjected, and war renewed in 
the south. The Romans penetrated into Grsecia Magna, and 
conquered Parthenope, (or Palaeopolis, Naples, which became so 
splendid in after times.) But the Samnites surrounded a consular 
army in the narrow passes of Caudium (3663), and released it 
on the most disgraceful terms. Their folly deserved punishment, 
and received it. The Romans, glowing with shame and ven- 
geance, broke the treaty which had saved their army. Posthu- 
mius, who had concluded it, desired to be delivered up to the 
Samnites, as an expiatory sacrifice for the violation of his oath 
Papirius Cursor, the dictator, one of the first great generals of 
Rome, overthrew the power of the Samnites. Fabius Maximus 
and Curius Dentatus also obtained brilliant victories; the last, 
a noble model of Roman virtue, dictated the peace which Sam- 
pium, exhausted by a contest that had lasted nearly fifty years, 
accepted on the severest conditions (3690). But it rose against 
tyrannical Rome the third time, \yhen the latter was threatened 
with more immediate danger from the Gallic nations ; whilst, in 
the south, the more opulent Tarentum was also preparing for 
war (3704). The Samnites were not completely vanquished 
until the victory over Pyrrhus, after a desperate resistancie, and 
great loss of the Romans. 

Tarentum, on account of its violation of the law of nations, 
being brought into a war v^th Rome, invited king Pyrrhus to 
come to its assistance. He came on the Italian soil with a well- 
equipped army, and full of imperious designs. The Romans 
marched against him under the consul Laevinus. At Heraclea, 
in Lucania^ the military art of Pyrrhus and the firmness of his 
phalanx gained the victory, after a severe and bloody conflict, 
over the yet untutored courage of the Romans. 
' But the valour of the Romans gained the esteem of Pyrriius, 
and this esteem made him desire peace. Cyneas, the minister 
and friend of the king, was despatched to Rome to negotiate 
peace. ^ 

But peace was not concluded. The Romans, true to the prin- 
ciples of their fathers, disdained to negotiate, before Pyrrhus 

had withdrawn his troops from Italy. A second battle was 
Vol. 1—2 o 
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then fought near Asculum, in Apulia. It lasted two days ; was 
destructive, and terminated in a like manner with the first. 
Pyrrhus, jbeing extremely enfeebled, passed over now to Sicily, 
where the crown, offered him by the Syracusians, seemed to 
promise an easier fortune. He was mistaken, and returned to 
Italy, where, however, scarcely a possibility remained for him 
to be victorious. At Beneventum, in the country of the Sam- 
nites, Curius Dentatus avenged the earlier defeats of the Romans, 
by the complete destruction of the royal army (3710). Pyrrhus 
himself escaped with difficulty. 

Those nations and cities of Grecian or Italian name, which ' 
had hitherto enjoyed freedom, from Gallia Cisalpina to the Strait 
which separates Bruttium* from Sicily, were now easily con- 
quered. The proud Tarentum and Brundusium, the Picentes, 
Umbri, Salentini, submitted. Italy was conquered. 

CONSTITUTION AND CONWTION OF ITALY. 

But very dissimilar was the lot which its separate races expe- 
rienced. Several, particularly in earlier times, were admitted 
to the rights of Roman citizens, in order to increase the funda- 
mental mass of the ruling community. The rest lived as Sociiy 
or as Pedititiif in various grades of dependence. The last, sub- 
jects in name, as well as in reality, were governed by Homaa 
praefects, elected annually, and had no longer any constitution 
of their own. The confederates were nominally independent, 
and continued to enjoy their own constitutions ; but an eternal 
alliance with Rome chained them to the interest of this imperi- 
ous city, for which they, without profit to themselves, were 
obliged perpetually to sacrifice their blood and property. The 
federal laws were made the most favorable for the Latin races, as 
they were the most ancient confederates, and, at the same time, 
.kindred tribes, (socii latini nominis), but more oppressive for the 
rest {socii italici nominis). Roman colonies were finally planted in 
all cities, for the re-peopling of desolated cities, or for the main- 
tenance of the Roman power, therefore generally on hostile 
boundaries, or among nations of doubtful fidelity. Such colo- 
nies — properly garrisons — enjoyed the rights of Roman citizens^ 

* Bruttium is the present Calabria. The ancient Calabria, on the contrary, 
was the most southern pait of Aputia, at present, terra cTOtranto, 
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but without participation in the comitia, and in the magistracies 
of the capital. 

The state of Italy after its subjection, forms a sad contrast 
with that which it enjoyed previously, as long as it was free. 
A throng of strong, active, and,for the most part, civilized nations 
then inhabited this beautiful country. Almost every city of 
Hetruria and Greece was a powerful, prosperous commonwealth. 
But the rest of Italy was also in'a flourishing condition, although 
to a less extent ; as is known from the accounts of the Romans 
themselves, and in particular from the uncommonly dense popu- 
lation of the country ; and from what had been done already, 
a still more brilliant future might reasonably have been expected. 
How was all this changed under the Roman yoke ! War had 
already annihilated many nations, or thinned them so much, that 
only a miserable remnant resided in desolated countries, and the 
once numerous population was never restored. But those which 
remained exempt from forcible desolation, were condemned 
instead, to lasting suffering and slow ruin. Many lost a portion 
of their lands : these were given to the Roman citizens. The 
latter generally carried their wealth to Rome, whither, also, 
by the natural attraction of the capital, the flower of the popu- 
lation thronged from all parts of Italy. The treasures and blood 
of the confederates were lavished in the incessant wars of Rome ; 
and at their expense, and without advantage to them, she acquired 
I the dominion of the world. 

Rome was now for a long space of time delivered from inter- 
nal disorders. This was the period of the important Punic wars, 
of great conquests, and Rome's irresistible progress towards the 
dominion of the world. The conduct of great affairs was then 
concentrated in the hands of the senate, that venerable body in 
which also the chief magistrates, at the expiration of their offices, 
took their seats for life, and where accordingly the most experi- 
enced statesmen and generals, and the noblest talents of both 
ranks were united. External affairs now excited more interest 
than the contentions of the forum ; and it was perceived that those 
would be far more safely confided to a permanent council, which for 
that reason would be guided by constant maxims, than to the 
mass of the people, dependent on the impressions of the moment. 
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ROMAN POLICY. 

These maxims, which first obtained their principal application 
with the period of the Punic wars, yet in the earliest times also 
distinguished the Roman policy, were particularly the following : 

The first principle was, " never to make peace, until they had 
conquered ;'* the second, " from each war to procure the means 
for further wars." This was put into practice, at first by incor- 
poration of the Tanquished, afterwards by alliance with them, 
finally, by compjlete subjection of nations. The system of alli- 
ances had the greatest extent. 

Not only the socii latini and italici nominisy which as we have 
seen above, united by eternal and close ties with Rome, shed 
their blood constantly for its dominion; "foreign haticHis and 
powers also, but in various relations, were brought into this system, ' 
sometimes with their free will, sometimes by force. - Seldom was 
a peace concluded, where the vanquished had not at the same 
time to submit to an alliance with Rome. The voluntary allies, 
which were gained by various means, and of which the greater 
part sought themselves the alliance, were equally numerous and 
important. Into such an alliance weaker states principally were 
received, which were perhaps oppressed by stronger, and in the 
more immediate danger, forgot the more remote. Had Rome 
overthrown the stronger by their aid, she enlarged the former 
by what was taken from the latter, whereby these became more 
suitable instruments for the humiliation of the strong. At a 
convenient time, pretexts were found, sufficient to take back the 
precarious grants^ and to devour the allies themselves. In gene- 
ral, every ^alliance with Rome was the foundation of a perpetual 
dependence. All confederates (out of Italy) finally became sub- 
jects by kindness or by force. 

Their countries were then made provinces, which had already 
anteriorly been the lot of all the countries acquired from ene- 
mies, who had dared to defend them. Such provinces were not 
governed according to the principles of civil, but according to 
those of magisterial power ; they were not parts, but property 
of the Roman state, which disposed at will, of all their resources 
in money and men. But no tyranny is more severe, than that 
of a whole people. As it is more difficult to satiate a whole 
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people^ than one or few tyrants, so the Roman provinces were * 
necessarily more oppressed, than, for example, the Persian. 
There was no other connexion among them, than that of the 
servile chain which bound them all ; insulated, without any means 
of salvation, they were all completely exposed to the eiorbitant 
power of Rome. There were indeed laws conc^ning the admin- 
istration of the provinces ; but the governors were not responsi- 
ble to these provinces, only to the proprietress, Rome. Rome 
had also adopted the principle of conferring their government, 
as a reward, on magistrates at the expiration of their offices, 
under the title of proconsuls or proprietors, quaestors and legates, 
&c. By this regulaticyi, such governors were sent annually — con- 
formably to republican principles, and consequently very many 
received a share of the spoils — with unlimited power over the 
inhabitants, whom they terrified by military rule. Here they 
moved with the pomp of sovereigns ; collected everywhere, in a 
shameless manner, taxes, gifts, fines; sold justice, and were 
attended by a crowd of rapacious friends, clients, subordinate 
officers, freedmen and slaves, who, with the favor of their mas- 
ters, practiced a lucrative traffic. The general prevalence of 
such outrages caused them to pass almost entirely with impu- 
nity. An impeachment took place only when insolence was car- 
ried too far, or when the province had influential friends in Rome. 
Yet then there was seldom any punishment or reparation. 

The enlargement of such provinces, and the extension of the 
Roman power in general, was provided for by other and no less 
efficacious maxims. 

The Roman policy was never at a loss to find causes for 
wars. Either there were two contending nations, between 
which Rome might become a mediator, umpire, or an ally of 
the weaker, or there were insurrections in • a kingdom, conten- 
tions in royal bouses, or hostile parties in republics. The 
weaker party often sued for external assistance, often interfer- 
ence took place without invitation. Frequently both parties 
were attacked by turns, or both purchased assistance. Rome 
had not, according to Montesquieu's strong expression, even 
the justice of rogues^ who go t5 work in crimes with a certain 
honesty. Everywhere the right of investigation and judgment 
was assumed." Repeated usurpations appeared at last really to 
constitute a right, and thus the nations subjected themselves 
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* finally to Rome, without knowing properly wherefore. But if 
there was no pretext at all for a rupture, no object for a 
demand, the insolence of the envoys gave occasion for offences, 
and these for war. Even wills were forged, or weak-minded 
princes f^ere made to bequeath their kmgdoms, as private inhe- 
ritances. Finally, impudence ^^s carried so far, that the con- 
fiscation of countries was decreed, if their acquisition appeared 
useful. 

But in order that no resistance against such outrages, and no 
. revenge should be possible, either by separate powers, or by 
coalitions, the art of dividing, checking, and annihilating the 
power of the enemy, was brought to the highest perfection. No 
other policy has put into execution with such excellent 
success as the Roman, the great motto : " divide et imperaJ* 

In tliis manner, as earlier Latium and Hetruria, Macedonia 
and Greece, Asia Minor and Syria, fell afterwards by insulation 
of their powers, and internal division. Alliances were seldom 
formed against Rome ; for the terror, with which she menaced 
the vanquished, withheld princes and nations from ,entering the 
fatal lists, unless they were urged by the most inunediate and 
extreme danger. If there were, however, signs of a coalition, 
then Rome's all-seeing, everywhere active policy conjured the 
storm, ever according to circumstances, by promises, threats, or 
by inciting one against another. Then she was modest and 
condescending, conceded small advantages, and thus tranquillized > * 
one, whilst she crushed the other separately, and then returned 
to the punishment of the first. With boundless ambition, she 
obtained the reputation of moderation. She appeared to wage 
war and to conquer, not for herself, but only for her allies and 
the liberty of nations. The gratitude of the protected, of the 
liberated, removed distrust. No step more was taken without 
the will of Rome, and her guardian and protective authority 
passed imperceptibly into dominion. , 

If a peace was concluded, it contained certainly the germ of 
a new war, which might be raised at a convenient time. And 
there were always such conditions as would effect the constant 
enfeeblement of her enemies. TKey were obliged to destroy their 
naval power, to renounce their allies, nay, often the right of war ; 
and their treasuries were exhausted by heavy contributions. If 
the time had arrived when she wished to exterminate them, she 
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extorted from the victims the surrender of fortresses, arms, &c. 
and, when they were entirely defenceless she crushed them. 



HISTORY OF SICILY AND CARTHAGE. 

Before we relate the history of the highly important Punic 
wars, we must take a view of the affairs of Sicily, which occa- 
sioned directly the war between Carthage and Rome, and of 
the Carthaginian history itself. 

Of all the foreign countries upon which the Carthaginians cast 
longing looks, after the establishment of their .power in Africa, 
there was none for which they strove more eagerly and perse- 
veringly, than for Sicily. In early times, the old Phoenician 
colonies on the Sicilian coast, had come under the protection, 
therefore, under the supremacy of Carthage. The divided con- 
dition and the incessant commotions of the island, favored the 
enlargement of this foreign dominion. But the Grecian colonies, 
which trembled for their freedom, opposed it with all their power ; 
and the whole Grecian nation, which hated the Carthaginians 
as barbarians and commercial rivals, was inclined to support 
these effi>rts. When Carthage afterwards fought, not so much 
against the freedom of the Grecian cities, as against the ascen* 
dency of Syracuse, the contest acquired a still higher interest — 
an interest that belongs to General History. Had Syracuse — 
which was the design of its princes — united all Sicily with 
Magna GrsBcia into one power, Carthage would have succumbed 
to this, and Rome would hardly have arisen. Had Carthage 
become the mistress of Sicily, its dominion would have acquired 
a firm foundation, and Rome Would not have overthrown it. 

After the great defeat which the Carthaginians received from 
Gelon I., king of Syracuse, as allies of Xerxes, at Himera (3504), 
they ventured no new attempt for seventy years ; and confined 
themselves to a few places on the coast, which, in their depen- 
dent condition, were not able to emulate the Grecian free states. 
But they strengthened themselves, in the meantime, by fortifying 
their power in the other islands, and in Africa itself. It was the 
house of M ago, which, from the time of Cambyses, during more 
than a century, stood at the head of the state in peace and war, 
and produced a multitude of heroes, who, notwithstanding the 
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accumulated disasters which they experienced, are to be con- 
sidered as the real founders of the Carthagjnian grandeur. 

After the misfortune of the Athenians in Sicily, the enterprises 
of the Carthaginians were renewed in that island. They destroyed 
Selinus and Himera. Soon they conquered the powerful Agri- 
gentum, and besieged Gela. In this great danger, all Sicily 
turned its eyes to the strong Syracuse, which, however, was 
itself agitated by internal disorders. The laws, which at that 
time the wise Diocles projected, were ineffective against the party- 
spirit of the people, and the wild ambition of their leaders. 
Hermocrates, victorious over foreign enemies, lost his life in a 
1>attle with his fellow-citizens ; and Dionysius, a man of humble 
origin, but of great talents, made his way to the throne by trea- 
son and force (3579). 

With this Dionysius, who, net •satisfied with Syracuse, ex- 
tended bis dominion over all Sicily, and even to Lower Italy, 
Carthage engaged in an extremely bloody contest, which was 
renewed three times and was attended with various success. 
Dionysius ruled seven and thirty years, on the whole with suc- 
cess and glory ; but he — would to God this w^re the fate of all 
tyrants ! — did not enjoy his fortune. This cruel, criminal |Hince, 
who however was favourable to the sciences — from vanity, — 
incessantly tortured by distrust and fear, vexed by many insur- 
rections, died, as is believed, by poison (3617). 

He was succeeded by his son, Dionysius II. Dion, brother of 
the elder Dionysius' second wife, a man of great abilities, and 
Plato's friend, directed at first the steps of the prince. Plato 
himself was invited to the court, and was weak enough to accede 
to the invitation. His good fortune was of short duration. Soon 
he became, as well as Dion, suspected by the tyrant, who ban- 
ished the latter, and, in his clejnency, released the former. But 
Dion returned, expelled Dionysius, but was himself murdered by 
Calippus. The last was also expelled, and during the succeed- 
ing distraction of the state, Dionysius found an opportunity to 
become a second time master of Syracuse (3633). His govern- 
ment was now more reckless and arbitrary than before : at the 
same time, the Carthaginians fell with a numerous army, into 
his territory. Then the Syracusans applied to their maternal 
city, Corinth, for assistance. She sent them the noble Timoleon, 
with a thousand warriors. This great man, and enthusiastic 
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friend of liberty, expelled Dionysius the second time, organized 
the government of Syracuse according to republican principles, 
liberated several more Sicilian cities from tyranny, and defeated , 
the general enemies, the Carthaginians, on the Crimessus, in a 
decisive battle (3644). After Timoleon had accomplished all 
this, he magnanimously refused the sovereignty, which Syracuse 
offered him. The citizens rewarded him by voluntary submisr 
sion, and when he died (3646), they lamented him as a father. 
Which was the more fortunate, Timoleon or Dionysius ? 

After his death, the terrors of tyranny returned. At first, 
Sosistratus, and afterwards Agathlocles, usurped the sovereignty 
(3667). The first was an aristocrat, and in alliance with the 
Carthaginians ; the second, a man of the populace, but a bold 
and fortunate adventurer. He fell into a war with the Cartha- 
ginians, who defeated him at Himera, and besieged him in Syra- 
cuse. Finally, they appeared near their object, the conquest of 
Sicily. But Agathocles, by a bold manoeuvre, escaped with 
a few vessels through the midst of the hostile fleet, landed in 
Africa, and by a series of bold, fortunate, and in part detestable 
exploits, brought Carthage near to destruction. Another change 
of fortune overthrew the tyrant, who, finally, after repeated 
vicissitudes of fate, suflTered a horrible death. 

Various tyrants after him prolonged the sufferings of Syracuse. 
Pyrrhus, also, son-in-law of Agathocles, although he fought with 
success against Carthage, which had taken advantage of these 
commotions, governed arbitrarily and cruelly. But, finally, after 
oppression for almost 150 years, reckoning from the attack of 
Athens, fortunate days for Syracuse returned. Hiero, of the 
family of the great Gelon, and worthy of his ancestor, obtained 
the crown after Pyrrhus's departure, by an almost unanimous 
election (3715), and wor6 it fifty-four years with the 'highest glory. 
By him all parties were united or silenced ; the Carthaginians 
were restrained with a strong arm ; tranquillity, happiness, and 
prosperity were secured by his wise regulations ; and the arts 
and sciences were elevated to a high degree of splendour. 

Under this king the eventful war arose between Rome and 
Carthage, and Sicily became its principal theatre. 
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SECOND DIVISION. 
PERIOD OF THE PUNIC WARS. 

f 

FIRST PUNIC WAR. 

Until now but little intercourse had existed between Rome 
and Carthage. We read, however, in Polybius, of two commer- 
cial treaties which were concluded between them ; the first, im- 
mediately after the expulsion of the kings; the second, about 
3636, before the war with the Samnites* And, in the war 
against Pyrrhus, the two states were naturally confederates. 

But now when Lower Italy belonged to the Romans, nearer 
relations, immediate contactions, and hence conflicting interests 
• arose. How could it be otherwise than that the Romans should 
look anxiously towards Sicily, the granary for their city in times 
of scarcity ; an island separated only by a narrow channel from 
Italy, which nature herself seemed to have destined for an appen- 
dage to this country? And, on the other hand, how could 
Carthage view with indiflerence, the probably near competition 
of a new rival for a possession, after which she herself had 
striven for many generations, and for which she had sacrificed 
so much ? Here adjustment was hopeless. Sooner or later, war 
was inevitable. The cause of war selected by Rome, was, how- 
ever, disgraceful. 

A band of Campanlan soldiers, who had served the tyrant 
Agathocles — ^with insolent pride they called themselves Mamer- 
tini, sons of Mars — had been taken into service by the citizens 

(228) 
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of Messana. They murdered their masters, and took possession 
of the city. To jtVenge this revolting crime, the old hereditary 
enemies, Carthage and Syracuse, had united, and they besieged 
Syracuse. The Mamertini implored the assistance of Rome. 
Rome granted it. The senate, it is true, raised some . scruples ; 
but the people in the comitia resolved to give aid (3720), and 
began the twenty-four years' war. 'At its commencement, Rome 
had 300,000 citizens capable of bearing arms. 

The Roman troops passed over to Sicily, and occupied Mes- 
sana. According to the relation of their authors, Hanno, the 
Carthaginian general, caused then all the Italian mercenaries in 
his army to be put to death, wheYeupon, the consul Appius 
Claudius, crossed over the strait, def€;^ted the combined forces 
of the Carthaginians and Syracusans, and liberated Messana. 
The subsequent desertion of Hiero to the Romans was more 
important than this victory. His faithful aid facilitated the con- 
quest of Carthaginian Sicily, and decided the first war. But a 
naval force was necessary for the Romans to pursue their advan- 
tages. They built a navy, as we read, after the model of a 
stranded hostile galley, supplied their want of marine tactics' 
by ingenious grappling machines, and obtained under Duillius a 
glorious victory (3724). Now they carried on war at the same 
time in Sicily, Sardinia and Corsica. . 

A new victory at Ecnomos, opened the way to Africa. Regu- 
lus went thither (3728), with him terror, as far as the gates of 
Carthage. But Xantippus, a Spartan, who conunanded the 
Carthaginian army, defeated him, and took him prisoner. Hence- 
forth, for some years, one disaster followed another. Several 
fleets were destroyed in succession by storms or by the enemy ; 
in particular, that which the presumptuous Claudius Pulcher 
commanded (3735). Rome, nevertheless, rejected all proposals 
for peace, and continued the war by land, and soon by sea also. 

Both states were now extremely exhausted; exasperation gave 
new power. Fleets were once more fitted out ; from Carthage, 
by exhausting the public treasury, from Rome, by the patriotic 
contributions of the more wealthy. The battle was fought near 
the islands ^Egates. Fate gave the Romans the victory under 
the Consul Lutatius ; Lutatius dictated to Carthage the terms 
of peace (3743). Sicily, the prize of eflTorts for two centuries, 
was lost to the vanquished with the small islands of the Medi- 
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terranean SeJi; 2200 talents were to be paid at stated periods; 
another 1000 immediately, and the prisoners were to be dis- 
charged without ransom. Several of these conditions were 
arbitrarily aggravated by the Roman people after the conclusion 
of peace,— this, Carthage was obliged to endure. 



raSTORY OF ROME AND CARTHAGE, UNTIL THE COMMENCEMENT 

OF THE SECOND WAR 

Two and twenty yeaf s elapsed before war broke out again ; 
but the intervening space of time is filled with important events 
on both sides. 

Carthage, exhausted by the efforts of the war, fell directly 
after the conclusibn of peace, into extreme danger,' by rebellion. 
The system of mercenaries, Vfhich Carthage observed to a greater 
extent than any other ancient nation, was indeed adapted to the 
character and the relations of its commercial people, but also 
connected with great detriment and danger. The state was now 
unable to pay its mercenaries, mostly foreigners, their wages 
in arrears, and wished to discharge them; then a terrible 
insurrection broke out. The war continued till the fourth 
year. The mercenaries in Sardinia also revolted. The Romans 
sent troops thither, ostensibly to assist Carthage. But they 
perfidiously kept the island for themselves, and still demanded, 
with unheard of impudence, 1200 talents for their expenses! 
Carthagie, in the deepest afiliction, and dispirited, submitted. 
Yet she soffn rose to new plans of dominion, and vengeance. 

Hamilcar, with the surname Barcas, " the lightning," saved 
the state by extirpating the rebels. And now he cast his eyes 
upon Spain, the country richest in silver, and the home of the 
most valiant warriors. Without a commission from his state, he 
went thither over the Strait, with a devoted army, well disci- 
plined by a previous war in Numidia. His splendid success in 
negotiations and battles, moved the people to loud approbation, 
and most zealous support of his designs. But a considerable part 
of the senate — Hanno the Great, Hamilcar's rival in glory, at 
their head — feared the power of the popular Hamilcar, which 
was thus increased. This aristocratic opposition against the 
Barcinian house, powerful by popular favor, became the source 
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of all the succeeding factions, and accordingly the basis of the 
destruction of Carthage. 

In nine years, Han^ilcar had subjected a great part of Spain, 
for which the Romans afterwards fought two hundred years. 
This great man fell in a battle with the.Lusitanians (3756). 
His son-in-law, Asdrubal, had equal success. He built for his 
principal rendezvous, New-Carthage, (Carthagena), which £^p- 
peared to rival the old in splendor, and prevailed on many 
Spanish chiefs to submit voluntarily. Rome, envious and fear- 
ful, threatened war ; then, Carthage, whose plans were not yet 
matured, promised not to carry her arms beyond the Ebro, and 
not to attack Saguqtum south of this riv^r. Asdrubal, after 
holding his power with glory for eight years, was assassinated. 
The army now proclaimed the young Hannibal, son of the great 
Barcas, general ; the senate confirmed the choice, and thus this 
hero, one of the most remarkable in history, entered on the 
stage. 

The Romans, after the conclusion of peace with Carthage, had 
to make war against various faithless allies. After this, they 
closed the temple of Janus (3754), for the first time since the 
days of Numa ; but only for a short time, and never again till 
Augustus. 

The Illyrians had become troublesome to Rome by piracy. 
Two wars against them procured for the Romans the firm esta- 
blishment of their power in Dalmatia, nearer relations with 
Macedonia, and great glory in the Grecian countries. 

The Gallic war was attended with still more important con- 
sequences. Since the burning of Rome by the Senones, even 
the name of the Gauls had excited terror. By the foundation of 
Sena Gallica (Sinigaglia), the Romans endeavoured to protect 
their frontier against them. Afterwards (3754), they divided, 
on the proposal of the tribune Flaminius, the lands taken from 
the Senones, among the citizens. On this account, the Insubres 
in the vicinity of Milan, and the Boii around Parma, engaged in 
a war with Rome. The Gaesatae from the Rhone united with 
them. Rome mustered all her military force. The war con- 
tinued six years, with continual loss to the Gauls. After con- 
quering Liguria, the Romans penetrated into the proper Gallia 
ds. and transpadana, subdued Milan, made the whole district of 
the Po a Roman province, {Gallia cisalpina or togata,) founded 
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two colonies, Cremona and Placentia, for its defence. Istria 
also was subjected, and the chain of the Alps made its boundary. 
-These wars, as well as the Punic, had cost many men. At 
the second rupture with Carthage (3764), the number of citizens 
capal^le of bearing arms, was nearly a third less than at the first. 

SECOND PUNIC WAR.- HANNIBAL. -SCIPIO. 

In the second year pf his power, after important victories over 
the Spaniards, and an excellent organization of his army, Hanni- 
bal attacked Saguntum, which was in alliance with the Romans 
(3765), and commenced by this means the ardently desired war. 

Rome, occupied with the second lUyrian war, endeavoured to 
save Saguntum by negotiation. But Hannibal, notwithstanding 
its heroic, desperate resistance, conquered and destroyed the 
city. Rome, as the suri;ender of the peace-disturber was refused, 
solemnly declared war. 

Hannibal, whose great plan was to annihilate the mortal 
enemy, selected his own country for the theatre of war. With 
a moderate army, but inspired by him, he marched, prostrating 
the warlike nations of Spain, to the Pyrenees, passed over their 
dark summits, penetrated through Gaul, which swarmed with 
martial hordes, crossed the wild-foaming Rhone, and came to the 
Alps. His bold, astonishing march — almost incomprehensible, 
considering the nature of his obstacles and his resources — ^pro- 
ceeded over these into the country of the Taurini, whose fortress 
(Turin) he took by storm, which gave him his first point of sup- 
port in Italy. ^ 

Hannibal had crossed the Pyrenees with 59,000 men. When 
he arrived in Italy, he had 20,000 infantry and 6000 qayalry 
left. With this force he attacked Rome, which according to 
Polybius, had more than 150,000 citizens in arms, and numbered 
in the whole of Italy, about 800,000 warriors altogether. 

But Hannibal hoped for the assistance of the disaffected 
nations of Italy, especially of the Gauls, as yet hardly subdued, 
whom he designed by rapid victories to inspire with the courage 
to revolt. He therefore reached the Tecinus by rapid marches, 
defeated there the consul Cornelius Scipio — who had returned 
precipitately from Transalpine Gaul, where Hannibal had 
evaded him, in the first battle — soon afterwards, him and the 
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Other consul, Sempronius, on the Trebia, in a decisive manner ; 
finally, near the lake Thrasymenus {Lago di Perugia), in Hetru- 
ria, whither he had arrived by a toilsome march over the Apen- 
nines, the presumptuous, new consul Flaminius (3767), and 
nearly annihilated the Roman army. Now the Gauls joined 
him, the allies wavered ; Rome, threatened with destruction, but 
not dispirited, raises new legions, and appoints Q. Fabius M axi- 
mus dictator. 

He, a well-experienced, circumspect man, perceived the cause 
of misfortune in the impetuosity of his predecessors. Therefore, 
he avoided battle, and showed his art in marches and positions, 
with which he detained, harassed, and exhausted the enemy — 
contending with many disadvantages in a foreign country — and 
encouraged and disciplined his newly levied troops. 

The sage Paulus iEmylius and the temerarious Terentius 
Varro, were elected consuls for the following year (3768.) 
Hannibal brought the last to a battle, contrary to the wish of 
his colleague. The battle took place on the banks of the 
Aufidus, near the town Cannae, the most destructive for Rome 
in all its history. On this day fell 45,000 citizens ; there fell 
eighty senators, many of consular rank, and many civil officers, 
and the flower of the equestrian order. Paulus iEmelius died 
gloriously, Terentius Varro fled. The senate, notwithstanding, 
returned htm thanks, in order to sustain the courage of the peo- 
ple, because he had not despaired of the welfare of his country. 

This was the summit of Hannibal's fortune and glory. The 
first began now to decline, the second never. That the day at 
Cannae was without decisive consequences, was occasioned by 
circumstances, and not by Hannibal's fault. With 26,000 men 
he had descended the Alps, and had obtained since, no important 
reinforcement, except the assistance of the Gauls. How could 
he now, in the third campaign, after so many actions, and four 
great battles, be strong enough to attack Rome, bleeding it is 
true, but having an abundance of soldiers and arms ; Rome, 
whose peculiar character was to be the most formidable after dis- 
asters ? Hannibal therefore resolved, before he made his greatest 
attempt, to strengthen himself by gaining the Roman allies, and 
to wait for assistance from Carthage. And noW most of the 
nations of Lower Italy revolted from Rome, whose dominion 
had long been odious. This was also done by Campania with 
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its capital Capua. But Hannibal demanded assistance from 
Carthage in vain ; Hanno persevered in his hostility to the Bar- 
cinian house, and as this built its greatness upon war, he arose 
with all the power of his party, against the wish of Hannibal, 
and insisted on concluding peace. But Rome wished no peace. 
(Hannibars deputies were not even heard.) Hence, it was 
necessary to bring all possible powers to bear upon Rome, and 
to crush it entirely if Carthage was to exist ; and Hanno's opposi- 
tion against this manner of conducting the war, was accordingly 
unseasonable. 

Hannibal hoped to procure the assistance, which he did not 
immediately obtain from Carthage, from Spain. His brother 
Hasdrubal was to march with the army, which had become 
acquainted with the Roman warfare in Spain, on the roads con- 
structed by him to Italy ; fresh troops were to go from Africa 
to Spain. But the course of the war there prevented the fulfil- 
ment of this plan, till the ninth year after the battle of Cannse ; 
and Hannibal remained all this time limited to the assistance 
which his own genius could find, partly in the vicinity among 
the Italian races, partly abroad, in Sicily and Macedonia, by 
negotiation and alliance. 

Rome found a more powerful aid in the wisdcm of its senate, in 
the steadfast courage of its citizens, and in the heroic soul of Scipio. 
Rome, so often condemnable and worthy of hatred by its abuse 
of fortune, appears as an honourable model in times of difi[icu1ty. 
The misfortune at Cannse seemed t9 have doubled its powers. 
From this moment victory turned. Marcellus, at Nola, over- 
came Hannibal for the first time ; and Rome had forces enough 
to carry war out of Italy into Sicily, Sardinia, Macedonia, and 
Spain. 

In Sicily, Hiero had adhered to Rome with unshaken fidelity. 
At his death (3769), Hieronymus, his grandson, joined the Car- 
thaginians. He was murdered in a terrible insurrection, with 
all the children and relations of the great Hiero. However, the 
Carthaginian party kept the ascendency. War with Rome, 
and the seige of Syracuse, by Marcellus, were its consequences. 
In the third yeat, after much loss on the part of the Romans, 
occasioned for the most part by Archimedes' machines and bur- 
ning-glasses (?), the city was carried by storm, and suffered a sad 
fate. All Sicily became now a Roman province. 
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Sardinia also, where in the beginning, the Carthaginians fought 
with success, was retaken. 

In Macedonia, Philip II. had concluded an alliance with Han- 
nibal soon after the battle of Cannae. Yet Hannibal derived 
from it but little advantage, for the ^tolians occupied Philip's 
arms. Therefore he concluded again peace with Rome. 

The war was more serious in Spain. Cneius Scipio went 
thither in the first year of the war, and was soon followed by 
his brother Publius. Many battles were fought with various suc- 
cess, but, on the whole, favorable for Rome. But in the eighth 
year of this war (3772), the two brothers suffered a complete 
defeat, and were slain. Now P. Cornelius Scipio, who was 
twenty-four years of age, made his appearance, and obtained a 
decisive triumph. The admirable conquest of New-Carthage 
in one day, laid the foundation of the Roman dominion in Spain ; 
many victories enlarged it, and the voluntary submission of the 
nations, effected by their respect for Scipio's virtue, confirmed 
iti It was completed in the Carthaginian part of Spain, by 
Hasdrubal's expedition to Italy, which he now finally undertook. 

The fate of Hannibal, and consequently that of Carthage, 
depended on this expedition. The victor at Cannae had since 
then confined himself mostly to defensive warfare, from the want 
of support, and his fortune visibly declined. Capua and Taren- 
tum were lost, and Hannibal led his army before Rome without 
success. - But when Hasdrubal with a great force crossed the 
^ps, terror was renewed. The consul Livius Salinator marched 
against him ; his colleague Claudius Nero, remained in Apulia, 
against Hannibal ; suddenly, and unobserved by the latter, he 
conducted his army by forced marches into Upper Italy, united 
with Livius, and forced Hksdrubal to a battle at Sena, on the 
Metaurus (3777). It was terrible ! a battle of extermination. 
Hasdrubal, after he had seen the defeat of his army, died, as a 
worthy son of Hamilcar and Hannibal*^ brother. 

After this, Hannibal marched back to Bruttium, in the 

extreme corner of Italy, and terrified Rome more by his name, 

than by his power. A new army advanced under Mago, 

* and was beaten (3778). The Italian war was now a secondary 

affair. 

The eyes of nations were directed to Scipio, who, as a reward 
for his achievements, and because fortune seemed joined to his 
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name, was elected consul before the legal age. He carried the 
war into Africa. The Numidian king Massinissa united with 
him. The heaviest Mows fell now upon the Carthaginians. In 
vain they sought by arms, in vain by negotiations, to conjure 
the storm. No hope was left them but Hannibal. He was 
recalled from Italy ; and the hero left with sighs this theatre of 
his exploits for sixteen years — the harvest-field of immortal fame, 
so gloriously acquired,, so steadfastly maintained. On his arri- 
val in Africa, the courage of the Carthaginians revived, the 
fugitives, the dispersed, collected around him ; the army en- 
camped near Zama. 

A great fate was connected vrith the coming battle. Hannibal 
perceived it, sought to avoid battle, and sued for peace on hard 
terms. All the Carthaginian country out of Africa, was to be 
surrendered to the Romans. But Scipio, sure of victory, rejected 
these terms. In the 552d year of the foundation of Rome (3782), 
two hundred and two years before the birth of Christ, the two 
greatest generals of this time, and perhaps of any age, foi^ght, 
each for the highest prize of glory, of dominion, nay— of exist- 
ence, for himself and his people. In number of troops and arms, 
in talent and courage, the generals were equal. Scipio had 
enthusiastic troops, who had unshaken confidence in his good 
fortune. Hannibal, who ordered the battle as a great general, 
lost it; and with it, hope. He himself escaped, and advised Car- 
thage to conclude peace upon any conditions. On this day the 
dominion of Rome was established. The freedom of the world 
was lost. 

PEACE. 

The conditions of peace condemned the Carthaginians -to 
almost inevitable destruction, it is true their city and constitu- 
tion, and their ancient territory in Africa were left them. But 
their foreign possessions, especially Spain, were ceded to Rome. 
Besides, Carthage was compelled — with several less important 
articles — to deliver up its elephants and ships of war, except ten ; 
it was to pay in fifty years, 10,000 talents ; to restore to the king 
Massinissa, the country taken from him and his ancestors ; to 
engage in no war without the consent of the Romans ; to grant 
assistance to the Romans when required, and to give one hun- 
dred hostages as a security of its fidelity. , 
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Among these conditions, especially the promise not to make war 
without the permission of Rome, which was a complete submis- 
sion to the mercy of the enemy, and the ambiguous clause in 
favor of Massinissa, produced the ruin of Carthage. This able, 
ambitious, and unprincipled king, could now provoke the Car- 
thaginians with impunity, take one province after another from 
them under base pretences, — as he really did with the rich pro* 
vince Emporia, with Tysca and others, — and if hiS insolence and 
the partial mediation of Rome finally brought the Carthaginians 
to a desperate step, could give the vigilant enemy a convenient 
pretext for a new rupture. 

Discord and party-rage were associated with this sad condi- 
tion of external relations. Hannibal attained, it is true, by the 
splendour of his merit and the power of his house, the highest 
magistracy of the republic, and produced a beneficent reform by 
overthrowing the oligarchy. of the hundred men, and by a better 
regulation of the finances. But the old Hannonian party — they 
from passion towards the Barcinian house even favoured the 
Romans — conspired against him, and the greatest man whom 
Carthage ever produced, would have been delivered up to Rome, 
had he not saved himself by flight to Asia. 

The history of Rome, after the second peace with Carthage, 
assumes an entirely different character. What it had gained 
until that time vsras generally the result of long and dangerous 
wars against enemies equally powerful, and sometimes superior. 
Now it found no adversary able to cope with its power, and pro- 
ceeded with gigantic steps towards the dominion of the world, 
fn part, the principles of its policy, which we have already 
described, in part, the general state of the world at that time, 
explain this change. * 

GENERAL SITUATION OF THE WORLD. 

Besides Central and Lower Italy, the principal seat of the 
Roman power, now Sicily, Sardinia, together with Corsica and 
the smaller islands, Cisalpine Gaul, and the two Spains (citerior 
and ulterior) were subjected as provinces. Yet Liguria, Istria, 
and other parts of Upper Italy continued to resist, and occupied 
the legions. In the west, Carthage was humbled, and Massinissa 
of Numidia was connected with the Roman interest by policy. 
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as well as by friendship. In the north, the insulated Gallic 
hordes, and other nameless tribes that wandered about beyond 
the Alps, could excite but little fe^r. In the east, the Macedo- 
nian kingdoms formed a peculiar and important system of states, 
powerful by extent and population, but containing within them- 
selves the germs of destruction, and, till now, almost without 
intercourse with the westi 

Of the four principal powers of this system of states, Mace- 
donia Proper was important by its name, by the naturally strong 
position of the country, and the military spirit of its inhabitants ; 
and finally, by the talents of its king, Philip. But its limited 
extent, and the hostile disposition o£ almost all its neighbours, 
. prevented it from undertaking great designs. The Grecian 
afiairs occupied almost exclusively its policy and its power. 

Greece would have been invincible, had it been united. But 
 a mortal hostility prevailed between the iEtolians and Achaeans. 
The Boeotians and others, but still more the Spartans, thought 
only of themselves ; and pride, and the recollections of the glorious, 
past, lulled them all into a dangerous security. Besides, iEtolia 
and Sparta were against Philip, and Achaia dependant on him. 

The Syrian kingdom was a great and magnificent country, 
abounding in men and gold, and embracing the principal part of 
Alexander's conquests. But the unworthiness of its kings had 
enfeeebled it. Antiochus M. restored only the appearance of 
life. Then it entered into an alliance with Macedonia against 
Egypt, its inveterate enemy. The latter had been devoted to 
the Romans since the time of Philadelphus. 

WARS AGAINST MACEDONIA, SYRIA, AND GREECE. 

Directly after the battle of Zama, Rome renewed the war 
against Philip; ostensibly because several Macedonians were 
found in the Carthaginian army. The iEtolians, Athenians, 
Rhodians, and the king of Pergamus were united with Rome. 
Without landing in Italy, the African legions went immediately 
to Macedonia, fought two years with various success, and in the 
third (3787), totally defeated Philip's army, under T. Quinctius 
Flaminius, at Cynoscephalae. 

This victory deprived Philip of the power and courage for 
further opposition. He was forced now to be contented to retain 
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his Macedonia in peace^ he >;vas obliged to resign all claim to the 
Grecian countries in Europe and Asia, to surrender his fleet, to 
renounce the right of foreign wars, to pay 1000 talents, and to give 
his son Demetrius as a hostage. Macedonia never recovered from 
this blow. The Roman power was now established also in the east. 

But for its fortification, the subjection of the Greeks appeared 
most necessary. The first step to that, in order to gain their 
confidence, was, that they were declared /ree. After this, seeds 
were scatttered for their destruction, by separation of the states, 
by secret incitement of one against another under the appear- 
ance of mediation, by conducting their affairs under the title of 
protector or guardian, by gaining a party in all the cities, and 
by oppression of the patriots. 

These measures were interrupted by the Syrian war, but its 
result promoted their success. 

Antiochus, surnamed the Great, of Syria, had come into a 
hostile relation towards Rome, by his enterprise in Egypt ; then, 
by taking the Grecian cities in Asia, which Philip had been 
obliged to abandon ; finally, Thoas, Strategus of the iEtolians, 
and Hannibal, produced" a complete flame. The refractory 
iEtoliaqs became offended by the arrogant tone of the Romans. 
Indiscreetly, as they had made the way for the Romans to 
Greece, they now called on the Syrians for their expulsion ; and 
several Grecian states, which gradually perceived the designs 
of Rome, united with them. Hannibal, the never-sleeping enemy 
of the Romans, observed these relations from Carthage, and built 
upon them his plan of vengeance. Would Philip forget his hu- 
miliation ? and what could not be expected from a coalition of 
Carthage, Syria, Macedonia, and the Grecian nations '^ 

A great storm threatened to burst upon Rome, but its indefati- 
gable policy dispersed it. Its embassies were everywhere active. 
Carthage was obliged to banish the dreaded Hannibal; Philip, 
the Achseans, and others,, were amused by little complaisances, 
and Roman agents were busy at the court of Antiochus. 

This prince, more worthy to be called the successor of Xerxes 
than of Alexander, expected to carry on the Roman war amidst 
festivals and pleasures. Slowly his richly adorned troops 
marched to Greece, as if to take peaceable possession ; but the 
consul Acilius Glabrio, drove him back with severe blows, to 
Asia. 
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He was soon followed by the Romans. L. Scipio, attended 
by his brother Africanus, commanded now the Roman army. 
It was strengthened by Attains of Pergamus. At Magnesia, on 
the Sipylus (3794), seven years after the fall of Macedonia, the 
battle was fought which overthrew the empire of Seleucus. The 
great Antiochus ceded all the country as far as the Taurus, 
promised to pay Rome 15,000 talents and 400 to Eumenes of 
Pergamus, to deliver up the instigators of the war, particularly 
Thoas and Hannibal, and to give his younger son as a hostage. 
Directly afterwards, the ^Etolians were completely subdued by 
M. Fulvius Nobilior, and were made to suffer severely for their 
revolt, as a warning to all allies. The Galatians, who likewise 
had fought for Antiochus, obtained better terms of peace, because 
they were designed to be of service. 

Rome, still abstaining from the appearance of ambition to rule, 
gave the country, acquired in Asia Minor to Eumenes. Deluded 
and corrupted orators praised the magnanimity of Rome in 
liberating the world. 

Hannibal, as his escape had exempted the king of Syria from 
the baseness of delivering up his friend, went to Prusias of 
Bithynia, and intended to manage his war against Eumenes, the 
friend of the Romans, until, perhaps, the time might come to 
renew war against Rome. But a Roman embassy demanded 
the surrender of Hannibal, who was seventy-six years old, which 
Prusias dared not refuse. Hannibal killed himself, however, by 
poison. 

Two years before, Scipio, his victor, had experienced the eflect 
of republican ingratitude. He was summoned before the assem- 
bly of the people to answer a disgraceful accusation. With 
noble scorn he withdrew from his despicable judges, and went 
to Linternum, where he closed his days in an honourable retire- 
ment. Lucius Scipio, also, was accused and condemned, without 
any cause, as was discovered afterwards. A new coalition 
now appeared to menace Rome, and prepared for it only new 
triumphs. Soon after the battle of Magnesia> Philip found in the 
altered tone of the Romiins, a sufficient cause to repent of for- 
saking Antiochus. The king's painful indignation betrayed his 
involuntary exclamation : " The evening of every day has not 
yet arrived ;** but he did not live to see the juncture for executing 
his vengeance. 
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Perseus, his son,' inherited his father's hatred, and continued 
his plans to strengthen himself for war against Rome, by efforts, 
for seven years, but with imperfect success. For equally inde- 
fatigable and with greater success the Roman policy operated 
against him ; and it gained time, when the rupture ensued too 
soon for the Romans, by a deceptive cessation agreed to by 
Perseus, for complete equipment. After the renewal of war^ 
Perseus had the ascendency for two years. The nations of 
£pirus, of Thessalia, of Thrace, and m^ny foreign mercenaries 
(there were 30,000 Gauls) fought for him. Gentius of lUyria, 
assisted him with all, his power; and the well-equipped phalanx 
seemed more formidable than ever. Finally, Paulus iEmelius 
made his appearance with a powerful force. Troops of Numi- 
dia, Italy, Greece and Asia Minor, were in his army ; yet every 
expedient of foresight and exertion appeared necessary to the 
Roman general, to secure victory. He himself confessed after- 
wards, that the sight of the phalanx, when it fell upon the 
legions in its compact order in the decisive hour at Pydna, 
alarmed him exceedingly (3816). But it was the last day of its 
glory. After a heroic defence, the flower of the Macedonian 
army fell on the battle field, the rest perished in flight, or were 
made prisoners* Perseus was taken and carried to Rome, where 
he adorned the triumphal procession of the victor by his sorrowful 
aspect, and, after five years* suflering and unparalleled abuse, 
he died in a Roman prison. 

Gentius was also taken captive. Illyria and Macedonia,. after 
they had been ravaged, were divided into what were called 
republics ; the former into three, the latter into four ; and half 
of the sum they had paid their kings was imposed upon them as 
an annual tribute to Rome. 

Perseus' fate made all kings tremble. At th^ command of the 
Roman ambassador Popilius Lsenas, (the time of forbearance was 
past) Antiochus of Syria abandoned the half-conquered Egypt, 
and this last kingdom was constantly enfeebled from the discon- 
nexion of its subject countries by the Romans. The princes of 
Egypt and Syria went to Rome, in order to obtain their rights 
from the awards of the senate, or to remain also as hostages in 
its custody. But it was forbidden the kings to go thither with- 
out permission. No language was now known except that of 
command. 
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About this time the Romans entered Transalpine Gaul, under 
Opimius. Now, no more taxes were demanded of the citizens; 
it seemed reasonable that the victor should live at the expense 
of the vanquished. 

The veil had fallen with which Rome had covered her usurpa- 
tions anteriorly; she represented herself without fear as the 
empress of the world ; and, by two unexampled enormities, cha- 
racterized and fortified her power — the subjugation of Achaia 
and the destruction of Carthage. 

Full of confidence, Greece had thrown herself into the arms 
of Philip's victors, as she apprehended no danger to her freedom 
from a free people. After the humiliation of the iEtolians — 
which was considered as a merited punishment for their insolence 
and inconstancy — the rest, especially the Acheeans, remained de- 
voted to Rome, and its friendship appeared requisite for their 
prosperity. But Flaminius was already preparing their shackles 
by artful confusion of all relations, and by the formation of a 
Roman party in all the communities. The opposition of this to 
the patriotic party, became perceptible in proportion as the usurp- 
ation of the Romans, continually increasing with their power, 
opened the eyes of those possessing good sentiments to the 
danger of their country. This party was in number,_if not also 
in power, the greater. The name of the " Macedonian party," 
was given it, in order by this means to justify its mistreatment. 
With more justice it might have been called the patriotic party; 
for between it and Macedonia there existed — a few bribed 
adherents excepted — ^merely the natural friendship of com- 
panions of the same oppression and of the same hopes. On the 
contrary, the enemies and traitors of their country were pro- 
tected by the palladium of the Roman name, and attained, 
amidst general hatred, wealth and power. Their instigation 
incited, directly after the fall of Perseus, the Romans to the 
revolting violence of tearing at once a thousand of the noblest 
AchaBans, whose sentiments were suspected, and whose influence 
seemed dangerous, from the bosoms of their families and com- 
munities, and of dragging them to Italy — as if to answer for 
their adherence to Macedonia; These victims of the most 
shameless tyranny pined seventeen years in the dungeons of 
Italy. The greater part died. 

To reward his villany — ^he had made out the list of those 
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patriots — Callicrates was lAade the head of the Achaean con- 
federation. The abhorrence of the people rested upon him ; but 
the fear of Rome preserved tranquillity. 

Finally, the flame of hatred was kindled. It was occasioned by 
the second desertion of Sparta from the Achaean confederation, 
and the imperious interference of Rome. Yet Rome* now pro- 
crastinated, since its arms were employed in Africa, for the 
extinction of Carthage, and also in Macedonia, to stop an insur-r 
rection. For the Macedonians had acknowledged with joy, 
Andriscus as king, who pretended to be the son of Perseus 
(3835). The war appeared so important, that Q. Metellus, who 
terminated it victoriously, was rewarded vidth a triumpli and 
the title of Macedonicus. He defeated the Achseans, who had 
begun the war, in the mean time, with more courage than pru- 
dence. Their gene];^l Critolaus killed himself. But Diseus, his 
successor, continued the resistence in desperation. Yet he fought 
in vain on the isthmus of Corinth, who was worthy of the ancient 
Greeks. The gods gave the victory to the stronger. Diaeus, 
amidst the ruins of his fallen country, killed himself and his 
family. Mummius, the successor of Metellus, advanced before 
Corinth. This venerable city, which had stood nearly a thousand 
years, one of the principal ornaments of Greece, the richest in 
works of art, was taken and burnt (3838). All the inhabitants 
capable of bearing arms were slain, the others sold as slaves, the 
works of art mostly destroyed, and what was left, was carried 
to Rome. Chalcis on £uboea also, as well as Thebes and other 
cities, were burnt. Such mistreatment, a people experienced, 
that had planted freedom in Europe, braved so many kings, 
received the allegiance of many others, and filled the earth with 
its renown, by the hand of a people likewise free and desirous 
of glory ! 

In the third year of the 158th Olympiad, in the 608th of the 
foundation of Rome, and in the 146th before Christ, the indepen- 
dence of Greece terminated in this sad manner. It became a 
Roman province, under the name of Achaia. 
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In the same year as Corinth, Carthage also fell, in a manner 
still more terrible. As severe as the second peace with Rome 
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bad been, tbe state, notwitbstanding, recovered quickly by the 
industrjC'Of its citizens, and Hannibal's ^ise administration. On 
this account the mistrust of Rome was revived. Rome intended 
that Carthage should by no means become more powerful. 
Hence the flight of Hannibal was effected by persecution, and 
hence the constant encroachment of Massinissa ; and his unspar- 
ing depredations upon the disarmed were viewed with pleasure. 
In vain Carthage demanded, sihce it was not permitted to engage 
in war, the justice of Rome in mediation. The judge was its 
enemy ; and when, finally, Cato went there as ambassador, his 
insolent behaviour increased the animosity, and his passion ac- 
celerated the destruction of this unfortunate city. 

The (|iscord of the parties still continued in it, and became 
more violent than ever. The patriotic party was opposed, not 
only to a Romany but, also, to a Numidian9pQTty. In just ex- 
asperation, but perhaps with imprudent zeal, they first banished 
all the adherents of Massinissa, and gave by that means, occa- 
sion for war. Then, when the king demanded their restoration, 
Carthage, enraged, took up arms. But Massinissa, who was 
ninety years of age, defeated and destroyed its army. 

No juncture could be more favourable to crush the rival. It 
had broken the treaty, and^ its army was lost. Rome therefore 
declared war (3834). At this terrible news, Utica revolted from 
Carthage, and subjected itself to Rome. The Carthaginians, in 
their perplexity, sent the instigators of the war to Massinissa ; 
and they even declared themselves, at last, subjects of their 
superior enemy. The senate received their subjection appar- 
ently with pleasure, promised Carthage preservation if it would 
send three hundred of its noblest sons as hostages, and besides 
would do as the consuls should command. The hostages came, 
and the consuls went to Africa. Now the surrender of its ships, 
arms, and implements of war, was demanded. The Cartha- 
ginians obeyed. Finally, Jhe order came to demolish their city, 
and to build another far from the sea, and without walls. 

When the Carthaginians heard this, they were ^ized wfth 
extreme desperation. They resolved unanimously to save their 
dear city or to die. What a nation may do, when brought to an 
extremity, was never shown in so brilliant a mantier. 

The helpless city held out heroically against the legions accus- 
tomed to victory, until the third year. Several consular armies 
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were defeated ; the power of the besieged seemed to increase 
daily ; the Romans were almost discouraged. Then they ap- 
pointed the young Scipio iEmilianus consul (the son of Paulus * 
Mtmeliua, but by adoption, grandson of Scipio Africanus). The 
legions acquired new courage by his appearance ; by his strict- 
ness, discipline ; by hisvgenius, victory. The Carthaginians did 
more than is credible. The harbour had been obstructed by a 
mole" ; with wonderful rapidity a new outlet was excavated, and 
the enemy was terrified by a new iSeet. Two walls had fallen, 
the third remained. The army before the city, was beaten, all 
supplies cut off; hunger was braved like the terror of war. 
Finally Scipio penetrated by night into the last harbour ; the 
lower part of the city was taken, the upper city and the citadel 
(Byrsa) did not yield. These Scipio stormed seven days and 
seven nights ; blood flowed in all the streets, places, and houses. 
The Carthaginians continued to fight in wild desperation ; at last, 
when all hope was lost, they set fire to the city, killed themselves 
in their houses, temples, over the graves of their fathers. This 
magnificent, immense, unfortunate city was burning seventeen 
days ; the Romans, on the command of the senate, completed its 
ruin. 

Thus vanished from the earth, after they had fought vigor- 
ously with Rome one hundred and twenty years, the far-ruling, 
commercial people of Carthage — great in their prosperity, in 
their fall still greater (3837). 

Miserable remnants of them may have fled into the interior of 
Africa — ^perhaps beyond the desert (Tombuctoo is said to have 
originated from them) ; others lived nameless, by the mercy of 
the Romans, in the country of their fathers. This was culti- 
vated henceforth by the former subjects of Carthage, and by 
Roman colonists. Utica now became the seat of conunerce. 
But afterwards a new Carthage arose over the ruins of the 
ancient; commenced by Tiberius Gracchus, completed by Julius 
Caesar, and for centuries the capital of this African coast. 

VIRIATHUS. - NUMANTIA. 

The victress of Carthage and the Macedonian kingdom, con- 
ducted soon after this, an unfortunate war for many years 
against a robber, a small town, and a handful of slaves. That 
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such wars could be formidable, intimates the decline of moral 
power. 

By the expulsion of the Carthaginians from Spain, Rome 
obtained at first, only a theatre of the longest and most bloody 
wars. Among the changing scenes of this contest of freedom 
against oppression, during two hundred years, the wars with 
Viriathus and Numantia, attract for the present, our attention. 

Viriathus, who had possessions in Lusitania, enraged at; the 
extortions of the Romans, placed himself at , the head of his 
brave countrymen, and raised a dangerous war, which spread, 
amidst many defeats of the Romans, from Ulterior to Citerior 
Spain, and occupied the legions six years. The Romans, de- 
livered themselves from the " robber," as they called him, by 
assassination. 

Numanti?^ situated in the mountains of Old Castile, on the 
Duero, a city well fortified, but not large, resisted several years 
the Roman power, defeated more than one consular army, 
and obtained, by surrounding one underMancinus, an equitable 
accomipodation. But the senate refused. to fulfil it, and sup- 
posed that it would be sufficient for them to giveupMancinusto 
the gods, who avenged perjury, and sent Scipio with a strong 
force to renew the war. Numantia fell fourteen years after 
^ Carthage and in a similar manner (3851), after a heroic defence, 
by Scipio's bravery and the desperation of its citizens. They 
killed themselves among one another, and were buried beneath 
the ruins of their burning city. 

About the same time the slaves raised an insurrection in Sicily. 
It was occasioned by the cruelty of their masters. Under the 
conduct of the cunning Eunus, they fought five years, at first in 
small bands, finally, with strong armies against the Romans, till 
the consul Rupilius exterminated them in a terrible manner 
(3852). 
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THIRD DIVISION. 



PERIOD OF THE CIVIL WARS. 



CONSTITUTION OF ROME, AFTER THE EXPULSION OF THE KINGS. 

The constitution of Rome after the expulsion of the kings, 
was an artful mixture of monarchical, aristocratic and demo- 
cratic forms. The power of the consulate — although restricted , 
with much foresight — conferred, as it should be according to 
theory, on the government, especially in war, the unity and energy 
of royalty. The wisdom of the aristocratic senate, and its perma- 
nent power, imparted — notwithstanding all the changes of magis- 
trates, and the inconstancy of popular will — stability to political 
maxims, connexion to measures ; to the whole state a constant 
centre of gravity. The sovereignty of the people was repre- 
sented by the tribunes, but immediately preserved and exercised 
in the comitia; to which was committed, not only legislation, but 
also the most important affairs of government, the election of all 
high magistrates, and even a part of the jurisdiction. This highly 
praised constitution contained originally many essential defects 
and fundamental evils, which were almost incurable ; especially 
as it presupposed — perhaps more than any other — the republican 
virtue of the citizens, also the talents and honesty of tl^e magis- 
trates, as the condition of its firmness and greatness. The best 
consul — ^without regarding other points — was unable, with a bad 
colleague, to promote the welfare of the state. The respect of 
the senate fostered the pride of its members, preserved under all 
the democratic forms the odiousness of aristocracy, and the hos- 
tile opposition, the incessant collision of the two parties, the 
higher and lower class. The people in fine had too much 
power. It conflicts with the idea of justice, that the people 

(345) 
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themselves in political offences, accordingly in their own cause, 
should be judges. 

The magistrates, and those desirous of becoming magistrates, 
had too much inducement to flatter the people, to purchase their 
favour by unjust and dangerous proposals, and besides the 
facility to seduce them, often by the organ of their inunediate 
heads, the tribunes, to the most destructive resolutions. 

In every instance where the limits of the separate powers^ 
were not clearly defined, they mutually invaded each other's 
province ; collisions were unavoidable. In the best objects it was 
necessary to resort to intrigues, delusions, often to force; there 
was an incessant hostile action between one another; the citizens 
did not enjoy their existence. Finally, altogether too much depend- 
ed on the characters and talents of the magistrates, in particular 
of the tribunes, who had the arbitrary power to confound the 
state, to trammel all authorities, and to accumulate mischief 
upon mischief. They were necessary, however, for averting an 
aristocratic despotism ; and that such an expedient was neces- 

. sary, shows indeed the deficiency of the constitution. 

By the immense enlargement of the power of Rome, its con- 
stitution had now acquired an entirely different spirit, Mrithout 
undergoing an essential alteration in its form. It was originally 
a city constitution, and as such, still supportable. With a mode- 
rate increase of the republic, by incorporation, and colonies, and 
federal relations, the constitution might have continued, especially 
so long as its aegis, republican virtue, existed. But when the 
confederates became in reality subjects, still more, when coun- 
tries and kingdoms were declared provinces, i. e. the property 
of the predominant community, the forms would be no longer 
good which might suit a moderate city, Latium, or even the 
federal head of Italy. Thpse laws and customs which sufiiced 
for Rome in its poverty, would now be ineflBicient, when Rome 
was a far-ruling community^ in its pretensions limited by nothing, 
and its people a people oi kings. Avidity and desire for dominion, 
were now made unmanageable by the prospect of the harvest-field, 

' lying in immense extent before them. The spoils of nations flowed 
to Rome, and were accumulated in a few families, since gene- 
rally, only the civil and military heads, and the senate, were 
permitted to plunder the provinces; and the greater the gain, 
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the more insatiate the desire ; robbery and extortion were prac- 
tised without shame and without bounds. ^ 

The efTect of aU this was not merely the cessation of the 
ancient moderation, abstemiousness, and virtuous customs* but, 
at the same time, a complete change of the relations of power. 
For the multitude, who did not come to the immediate plunder- 
ing of the provinces, drew gain in their turn, from their right of 
suffrage. Henceforth, no one could attain to the high civil dig- 
nities, therefore to the administration of the provinces, otherwise, 
than by bribery, nay, almost public purchase; thp wealth which 
flowed from power, became, at the same time, the means of 
acquiring power. 

And thus, there arose gradually, in the place of the old aris- 
tocracy of nobles and optimates, that of wealth. The first had 
already been long overthrown. In the place of those, the fami- 
lies of optimates^ — t. e. those houses, without distinction, whether 
of patrician or plebeian origin, whose members had once attained 
the high dignities — continually maintained these, though not 
exclusively. There were so many of these, that there remained 
still a sufficient field for free election, and the emulation of vir- 
tue and talent. But now the power was concentrated in the 
hands of the most rmalthy citizens, and the most detestable of all 
aristocracies was established. 

For the aristocracy of birth, and still more that of office, is 
susceptible of ennoblement by the ideas which may be associated 
with it. But the aristocracy of wealth is entirely odious and 
destructive, and can scarcely rise and exist without extinguish- 
ing moral ideas. For then the esteem which is due to merit 
and virtue, is bestowed on wealth, and with wealth all means 
of attaining it are also respected. Then, the greater the wealth 
of one, the more complete becomes mostly the poverty of an- 
other. By this means, a people is divided into two extremely 
unequal, hostile classes. The one, which riots in the fulness of 
enjoyment, and is insolent and predominant ; the other, wretch- 
ed, oppressed, powerless, full of hatred towards the rich, yet 
venal to them. In such a situation, the state is incurably cor- 
rupted, whatever its form may be, but particularly if it be the 
republican, which requires essentially a community of sentiments, 
enjoyments, and interests ; self-denial, respect for the laws, and 
virtue. To this internal corruption, as the natural consequence 
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of the conquest of the world, accordingly the punishment for the 
violation of justice and the order of nature, Rome was now 
inevitably approaching. 

It is true there were men who perceived this corruption^ and 
desired the return of the old customs. But they did not observe 
the root of the evil, the uncontrollable ambition to enlarge the 
state, and expected, by defending the formSf to retain the spirit^ 
which had long since departed. 

Thus it was with the celebrated M. Fortius Cato, who, with 
all the strictness of his censorship, did not compensate for the 
evil which he did in instigating the senate to the destruction of 
Carthage. 

THE GRACCHI. 

More efficacious, but yet untenable, and fatal to their authors, 
were the reforms of the noble brothers, the Gh-acchi, two dema- 
gogues, who, by character and fate, are interesting in the highest 
degree, and of importance to general history by their lasting 
influence. Cornelia, the excellent sister of the Scipios, had 
given birth to them, in consequence of her marriage with a very 
respectable plebeian, Sempronius Gracchus. Notwithstanding 
the invectives of party^spirit, the political virtue of these two 
brothers radiated in the clearest light. The character, however, 
of the elder, Tiberius, is manifestly more noble than that of the 
younger, Caius ; the latter shone more by his brilliant talents. 

Tiberius Gracchus perceived, on his return home from the 
Numantian war, the misery of the inhabitants of Italy, living in 
oppressing dependence on the wealthy. The lands belonging 
to the state {ager publicus), which everywhere constituted a 
large part of the country, were almost all bestowed on some few 
favored, or wealthy families in Rome, for their usufruct. Enriched 
by the sweat of the poor dependent husbandmen, the fields 
bore their blessings only for the proud revellers of the capital. 
The inferior citizens, i. e. the mass of the Roman people,, had 
obtained almost nothing of the land acquired by the nation's arms. 
Increasing want and debts had deprived them of their small 
portion. Full of the desire to meliorate the condition rf the 
common people, and to curb the insolence of the more eminent, 
(which word was now almost synonymous with rich) Tiberius 
solicited the tribuneship, and obtained it. 
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He now proposed the revival of the Licinian law (3851), but in 
a somewhat milder form. No Roman citizen should possess more 
than five hundred acres of the public lands in his own name, 
and two hundred and fifty for every child under the paternal 
authority. What any one possessed over this, was to be returned 
to the community, but compensation was to be. made from the 
public treasury. The lands, confiscated in this way, were to be 
distributed among the poor, and accordingly not to be alienated. 
This law, which indeed attacked the fundamental evil at its 
root — but certainly, according to the then relations of Rome, it 
must have appeared more oppressive than at the time of Licinius 
— produced, as was to be foreseen, uncommon commotion, and 
the most violent opposition on the part of the optimates. The 
law, however, was passed. But on account of the many obsta- 
cles to its execution, and the constant opposition of the opti- 
mates, Tiberius thought that he ought to endeavour to prolong 
his term of office ; as this protected him from the rage of his 
opponents. But they feared the prolongation of his tribuneship. 
Therefore, as was once done to Cassius, Mselius, and Manlius, 
they cast upon him the suspicion of tyranny. Yet vengeance 
was decided, not in the legal way of accusation and judgment, 
but — for the first time since Rome was founded — by tumult and 
violence. For, when the tribes had already commenced to vote, 
Scipio Nasica, pontifex maximus, a man otherwise respected, of 
dignified deportment, and a relative of Gracchus, arose, urged 
on by passion : " Follow me," he exclaimed, " all who wish to 
save your country !" and the senators, many knights, and the 
most wealthy citizens with their adherents, fell upon the defence- 
less people, armed with clubs, chairs, and whatever accident 
threw in their way. A colleague of Gracchus gave him the 
first blow. Tibei;"ius fell with three hundred of his party ; their 
bodies were thrown into the Tiber (3853). 

But general hatred lay upon the murderers, and the excite- 
ment continued, and came ten years later through Caius Grac- 
chus to a still more violent eruption. 

Caius Gracchus had obtained the tribuneship, and not only 
renewed the laws of his brother, but made them more severe. 
Others were also enacted ; some of which were wise and bene* 
ficial, and some dangerous. They were almost' all calculated 
for the degradation and mortification of the senate. That law. 
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in particular, was important, by wliich the judicature was to be 
transferred to the knights; and another, by which the allies 
were to receive the rights of citizens. The former gave the 
knights a very exalted political station, and contributed rather 
to the disturbance, than to the preservation of the equilibrium ; 
the latter contained the tinder of the most terrible war that ever 
desolated Italy. Two years Caius maintained the decided pre- 
ponderance, by his ardent zeal and his powerful eloquence. But 
the opposition succeeded in the third year in removing the 
feared man from the tribuneship, after which no forbearance 
seemed necessary. The ccmisuI Opimius was the personal enemy 
of Gracchus. He caused, as in times of great danger, the 
supreme power to be conferred on himself by the senate, at- 
tacked the citizens, who adhered to Gracchus, with an armed 
force, and dispersed them. More than three thousand citizens 
fell, among them, Gracchus. Opimius gave to the murderer the 
weight of his head in gold (3863). Then he caused insultingly 
a temple to be erected to Concord, whilst the opposite party still 
continued; and what the Gracchi had built, was triumphantly 
demolished. But the people retained the brothers in grateful 
remembrance, erected to them statues, and called them martyrs 
of liberty. Opimius, who was afterwards condemned on account 
of bribery, died in the deepest contempt. 

The fierce passions were loosened, violence took the place of 
law. The sanctity of the tribuneship had been violated in the 
elder Gracchi, and that of the life of the citizens in his and his 
brother's adherents. Rome was approaching a fearful time. 

During the commotions of the Gracchi, the Romans had been 
engaged in war abroad. A great part of southern Gaul was 
conquered; in various expeditions the Saluvii, Allbroges, Arverhi, 
and other tribes, were subdued, and the colony Narbo Martins 
(Narbonne) established. The Balearic islands also were sub- 
jected by Q. Metellus, (son of Macedonicus,) and the Dalmatians, 
by L. Caecilius Metellus, and finally war was carried on against 
the Scordisci, in Thrace, with variable success. 

THE WAR WITH JUGIJRTHA AND THE CIMBRI. 

Two particularly important wars, the one with Jugurtha, the 
other with the Cimbri, now allayed for a time the strife of par- 
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ties ; but they fed the internal fire, and laid the foundation for a 
more speedy eruption; 

After the death of Massinissa, Rome divided his inheritanee 
according to its pleasure, among his sons; and the Numidian 
princes became afterwards its dependants. Therefore, when a 
contention arose among the grandsons of Massinissa (3865), and 
Jugurtha, one of them, killed one of his cousins and expelled the 
others, Rome claimed to be absolute judge; But Jugurtha bribed 
the senate and its commissioners, and killed now, also, his rival 
who had fled to Rome. War was indeed declared against 
him ; but Jurgurtha maintained himself a series of years against 
thp decrees of the people and their military forces, by corrupting 
the leaders ; 'he was even audacious enough to go to Rome, and 
there murder a third relative. Finally, Q. Metellus, the con- 
queror of Macedonia, was sent against him, an incorruptible 
man and a great general. Jugurtha, although skilled in war> 
was unable to cope with this sldversary ; and fled, after various 
defeats, to Bocchus, king of Mauretania,and his father-in-law. 

But the glory of terminating the war was wrested from Me- 
tellus, by C^ Marius, one of the most remarkable men in the his- 
tory of Rome. He was born at Arpinum, of low parentage^ 
without property, without education, without science ; eminent 
merely for military merit, and a rude greatness of character, 
he made his name celebrated in the army by valiant actions, 
and in the city by popular principles. As tribune, he justified 
by his zeal the conjfidence of the people ; and his patron, Metellus* 
who took him as lieutenant to Numidia, acknowledged the im- 
portance of his services. But Marius removed his benefactor 
from the command by defaming him among the people, which 
he then, as newly elected consul, t<x>k upon himself (3877). 

Marius, by great battles, and by taking the strongest fortresses* 
broke the combined power of Numidia and Mauritania. Bocchus 
surrendered his son-in-law to the Romans. Sylla, Marius* 
qusestor, efiected this, and from that time became the object of 
his hatred. Bocchus obtained now a part of Numidia ; Rome 
retained another part; a third was given to the remaining princes* 
Hiempsal and Hiarbas (3878). Jugurtha preceded the trium- 
phal chariot of the conqueror, and sufiered death by starvation 
in a subterranean dungeon. 

The joy of the triumph was disturbed by the terrors of the 
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Cimbric war. These had commenced in the first year of the 
Jugurthine war, when it was perceived that a wandering people 
from the regions of the north made their appearance, which had 
never been heard of before. Their army consisted of three hun- 
dred thousand men, of large stature, with blue eyes and light 
brown hair. Their wives and children accompanied them ; their 
procession extended beyond the limits of vision. They were, 
therefore, a German people, as these characters showed, but 
without throwing any light upon their origin. This is the first 
distinct appearance of the Germans in history — and a formi- 
dable appearance ! After they had defeated the consul Papirius 
Carbo, at Noreia, on the boundary of Illyricum (3871), they 
marched through Helvetia, over the Rhine, to Gaul ; and extended 
their desolation as far as beyond the Pyrenees, into the Celti- 
berian country. The Tigurini' (in the canton of Zurich), the 
Ambrones, with the Tugeni, the Tectosagi, (of Toulouse), and 
finally the immense multitude of the Teutones (true Germans, 
from the Baltic Sea,) united with them. In vain they had re- 
peatedly demanded land from the Romans. M. Junius Silanus 
and M. Aurelius Scaurus, were defeated in succession by the 
Cimbri, L. Cassius Longinus, near the lake of Geneva, by the 
Tigurini ; but the forces of Cn. Manlinus Maximus and Q. Ser- 
vilius Caepio, were completely annihilated (3879). Teutoboch 
and Bojorich were more terrible than Hannibal. 

At this perilous time, the eyes of the people were directed to 
Marius, as the only man capable of rendering assistance. There- 
fore, in violation of the most important principles, while yet in 
Numidia, he was elected consul a second time, and— as the fear 
continued — ^four years in succession. He fulfilled their hopes. 
As the forces of the enemies separated, the Teutones marched 
from Gaul, the Cimbri frpm Tyrol, towards Italy, when Marius 
advanced to the Rhone, and fell upon the barbarians at Aquce 
SexticB {Aix en Provence). Numbers yielded to tactics, strength 
and wild courage, to high enthusiasm. Two hundred thousand 
barbarians were slain; eighty thousand, and among them the 
gigantic Teutoboch, were taken prisoners; the nation of the 
Teutones disappeared (3882), 

In the meantime, the Cimbri — while it was yet winter — had 
penetrated through the passes of the Alps to Italy. Q. Uictatius 
Catulus retreated to the Adige. Marius hastened to his assist- 
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ance. In the plains of Verona, or of Vercellae, on the 29th of 
July of the same year (3882), Marius fought the second battle 
of extermination. The Cimbri, one hundred and iSfty thousand 
men in* number, exciting terror by their aspect and arms, ad- 
vanced slowly in an immense quadrangle, supported by fifteen 
thousand horsemen armed with coats of mail. When the latter 
feigned flight, and the Romans pursued with impetuosity, the 
whole force of the enemy fell suddenly upon their broken ranks^ 
and raised the cry^ of victory. But now the sun suddenly burst- 
ing forth, dazzled the Cimbri, and Marius wrested from them the 
victory which was already half won. It terminated with them, 
after a terrible opposition, as with the Teutones. Even their 
women fought from their barricade with heroic desperation. 
The Tigurini, when they heard of this misfortune, dispersed. 
Marius, the saviour of Rome, obtained a magnificent triumph. 

THE WAR OF THE ALLIES. 

But intoxicated by soldierly greatness, and accustomed to rule, 
he thought that he now had a claim to permanent authority. He 
was chosen consul the sixth time (3883), by the favor of the^ 
populace, who had always adhered to him, and by the zeal of 
two demagogues of similar sentiments, the tribune L. Appuleius 
Saturninus, and the praetor Glaucius. These two murdered their 
competitors for ofRce in the comitia, and took possession of the 
capital. But the enraged people overpowered them, and dragged 
them to death. - After this, Marius withdrew for some time to 
Asia. 

After a short period of tranquillity, Livius Drusus occasioned 
a still greater disturbance. The knights had conducted disgrace- 
fully the judicature committed to them by C. Gracchus, and, as 
farmers of the revenue of the state, merited public odium by 
their extortions. Livius Drusus, as tribune, effected a division 
of the judicature between the senate and knights ; in return 
for which, "the first was to be supplied from the last. But by that 
means he made both parties his enemies. In order to obtain a 
strong party, he now renewed the proposal, which Gracchus 
had already done, to confer the rights of citizens on all the 
Italian confederates (3883), and accomplished it notwithstanding 
the opposition of the two consuls. On his return home, from the 
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comitia, he was killed by the dagger. of some person unknown; 
the senate exceedingly rejoiced, annulled the odious laws, and by 
that means brought Rome to the brink of destruction. 

For the confederates now fell into a formidable rage, after 
their hopes had been again deceived. They resolved to obtain 
by force, what was so unjustly denied them. No longer Rome, 
but confederated Italy y was to possess the supreme power, and 
Corfinium was to be the capital of the confederacy. Almost all 
the confederates (first the Marsi, who gave their name to the 
war) took up arms, and carried on war for three years against 
Rome, with great superiority of numbers and with the Roman 
military art (3894). All Italy was deluged with blood. Three 
' hundred thousand of its young men were slain; cruelty and 
reciprocal treachery seemed to make reconciliation impossible. 

At the same time, Mithridates the Great, king of Pontqs, 
raised a dangerous war. Mithridates, strong by his spirit and 
his connexion with many Scythian tribes, broke forth from 
Pontus (3895), overwhelmed Asia Minor, caused eighty thousand 
Romans in this country to be butchered in one day by secret 
commands, crossed the sea, took the islands, Thrace, Macedonia, 
%nd a part of Greece, with Athens, and designed to unite the 
nations, from the Tanais as far as the Alps, in one great alliance, 
for an attack upon Italy. The danger seemed greater than in 
the Cimbric war. 

Now the senate, after some victories over the confederates, 
conferred on those who had remained faithful (as many Latins 
and Umbri), afterwards such as returned to fidelity, the rights 
of citizens. The rest were conquered singly without difficulty, 
yet obtained almost equal conditions. 

In this way all Italy became Rome; it was perfectly just, 
since Rome had become so great by the power of Italy. Biit 
the old forms became the more insufficient, and the whole con- 
stitution th6 more dangerous. The commotions of the capital 
now extended over all Italy, and increased in formidableness as 
in extent. The conflux of so many dissimilar interests increased 
in the dissensions. Henceforth it became almost impossible to 
effect concert in resolution ; and the most abandoned leader of 
the populace, if he was overpowered in Rome, could find a legal 
support in the passions and prejudices of Italy. The judicious 
measure by which the adopted confederates, instead of being 
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distributed in the old tribes, were formed into eight peculiar 
tribes, and thereby the preponderance in the comitia secured to 
them, diminished, it is true, the evil, but did' not remove it. 
The strife about this law, repeatedly passed and revoked, 
drenched Italy more than once in blood. 

FIRST CIVIL WAR. 

Between Marius, the head of the democrats, and L. Cor- 
nelius Sylla, the champion of the aristocracy, there existed the 
most decided variance of sentiments and objects. But the 
hatred, which this opposition of character engendered, glowed 
still more violently through that, which was common to both — 
an insatiate desire for fame, and a raging passion for power ; and 
became destructive to Rome by the great abilities, obstinacy, and 
cruelty of both. In the war of Jugurtha, and that of the Cim- 
bri, although objects of envy were not wanting, yet the glory of 
Marius had far outshone that of his more youthful rival ; in the 
war of the confederates, on the contrary, the talent and fortuna 
of Sylla seemed to obscure Marius, who was in the decline of 
life. Rome supposed Sylla would be the best genejal for the 
Mithridatic war, and appointed him to that office, when he as con- 
sul was encamped before Nola (3896). 

On this account, Marius, who was now seventy years of age, 
felt a mortal indignation. He desired the laurels of Pontus, and 
so gre^t was his faction among the people, that on the proposal 
of the tribune Sulpicius, they tumultuously annulled the resolu- 
tion of the senate, and gave the command to Marius. 

When Sylla heard this, he led his army hostilely to Rome. For 
the first time, and with trembling, Rome saw her citizens, whom 
she had armed for her own service, treacherously turn these arms 
against their mother. They were no longer Rome's, but Sylla's 
warriors ; the sad distinction between soldiers and citizens begun. 

Without opposition, Sylla marched into the trembling city. 
Then Sylla dictated a decree at the head of his troops, by which 
the victor of the Cimbri, and his son, and ten of his most impor- 
tant adherents, were, declared enemies of their country, and 
rewards were set upon their heads. He' increased the senate, 
diminished by various laws the power of the people and the tri- 
bunes, which he reduced to its former limits, yet without per- 
manent effect, and restored the comitia centuriata. 
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When he had now confirmed the aristocracy, and supposed 
that the city was tranquilised, and the new consuls, Cn. Octiavius 
and Cornelius Cinna,were elected, he left Rome and went to the 
east. 

JBut the proscribed Marius had escaped the executioners, and 
reached Africa amidst manifold dangers. Here, in the country 
which had been the first theatre of his victories, Marius wandered 
about, a forlorn fugitive, threatened incessantly by the sword of 
vengeance, in necessity and want ; and it was here, that, resting 
amidst the ruins of Carthage, he said to the messenger sent by 
the governor of the region, the significant words : " Tell your 
master, you have seen Caius Marius on the ruins of Carthage." 
Finally, he took refuge on a solitary island. 

Cinna soon deserted Sylla. He proposed, as Sulpicius had 
already, to distribute the confederates among all the tribes, and, 
on this account, was expelled by Octavlus, his colleague, after a 
bloody contest. But the Italians assembled in .great numbers 
under his banner. Then he recalled Marius, and marched, 
united with him, before Rome. Seventeen thousand men were 
slain before the gates of the city, and then, after a short negoti- 
ation, the victors marched in ; Cinna, with apparent kindness, 
Marius, with a dark, vengeance-proclaiming look. Now, the 
scenes of terror commenced. The soldiers, as after the storming 
of a hostile city, plundered, abused, and murdered, without 
distinction of parties. The rage of Marius and Cinna was 
directed against their personal enemies. Many respected and 
noble men, the most eminent of the senators, and all the leaders 
of Sylla's party, were put to death, and Sylla himself proscribed. 
Cinna, after the massacre had continued five'' days, was satiated 
with bloodshed ; but Marius did not clear up his look of death 
He went round with an armed company, who killed those whose 
salutations he did not return. 

But the news of Sylla's victories, and his probably near return, 
disturbed his enjoyment. The seventh consulate, the object of 
the most vehement — and, at the same time, superstitious — eflTorts 
of his soul, he obtained, and chose Cinna for his colleague. Yet 
he held this dignity only a few days. Tortured by disquietude, 
he sought to render himself insensible by wine, and died in a 
manner worthy of a tyrant (3898). 
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CONTINUATION. -MTTHRIDATIC WAR. 

In the mean time, Sylla had conducted the Mithridatic war 
with glory. Archelaus, Mithridates' general, concentrated his 
forces, on the approach of the Romans,in Boeotia and in Athens. 
Sylla attacked the city, ^nd took it by storm after a desperate 
resistance. The greatest part of the city fell to one mass of 
ruins and ashes over the dead bodies of thQ barbarians and citi- 
zens ; the flames consumed the edifices of the Pirseus, and those 
of Munichia. Although Athens soon again rose from this desola- 
tion^ yet it never regained its splendor. 

From thence, Sylla marched into the plains of Cheronsea, and 
then to Orchomenos. In both places he obtained brilliant victo- 
ries. Mithridates had Jost Europe ; the war was soon removed 
to Asia. It was likewise carried on by sea. 

Now, the successor of Marius in the consulate, Valerius Flac- 
cus, made his appearance from Rome, with two legions. Many 
of his soldiers joined Sylla, whom he was to supplant. Flaccus 
was killed by Flavins Fimbria, his lieutenant general, who went 
afterwards to Asia. Mithridates sought an equitable peace by 
negotiation. But Sylla rejected all proposals, and continued the 
war, until Mithridates was reduced to the last extremity. The 
king was compelled to surrender Bithynia, Cappadocia, Asia, 
(the kingdom of Pergamus), and to pay three thousand talents 
to purchase peace, and was obliged to limit himself to Pontus 
(3900). After this, the traitor Fimbria was attacked, and killed 
himself in despair. Murena obtained his legions. 

All this, Sylla accomplished without assistance from Rome. 
The countries in which he carried on the war, bore the burden. 
Asia Minor, in particular, felt* the scourge of extortion, of con- 
tributions, and arbitrary depredation. Finally, this country was 
obliged to pay 20,000 talents, as a penalty for the disaffection 
it had manifested towards Rome. The decline of its cities, 
which were generally flourishing, may be dated from this epoch. 

But in Rome, the terrorists continued to rage. Cinna and 
Carbo, who named himself consul, and Norbanus, and the young 
Marius, were impelled by hatred and suspicion, fear and natural 
cruelty, to commit murders incessantly. The return of Sylla 
opened scenes still more sanguinary. Cinna, the soul of Marius' . 
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party, as he marched against him, was slain by his own soldiers 
in a sedition. Sertorius had gone to Spietin. The rest of the 
insurgents had, it is true, equal valour, but not equal talent. Their 
power, however, was formidable. All the new citizens adhered 
to them ; they numbered two hundred and twenty-five thousand 
warriors. 

Against these, Sylla led, in quiet confidence, his forty thousand 
men. As he marched towards Rome with this devoted army, 
from his landing-place, in Apulia, his old adherents, exiles, fugi- 
tives, many senators, men of consular rank, and the disaffected 
of all conditions, poured out to meet him. At Capua, he defeated 
the consul Norbaniis; the army of the other consul, Scipio, 
joined him. Metellus Pius, Cethegus, the young Cn. Pompey, 
with a multitude of clients, confirmed his force. Sardinia and 
Africa were gained. Carbo and Marius (who was twenty -six 
years of age), the new consuls, fought in various battles (partic- 
ularly at Sacriportum), unsuccessfully against Sylla and his 
friends. Marius shut himself up in Praeneste ; Carbo with his 
army was overthrown in Sicily, by Cn. Pompey. Norbaiius 
committed suicide. Marius likewise killed himself with his friend, 
the young Telesinus. 

The father of the last, Pontius Telesinus, with the forces of 
the Lucani and the Samnites, had fought before the gates of 
Rome. His plans, springing from hereditary hatred, aimed at 
the extermination of both parties, and the destruction of Rome. 
The battle was murderous. Sylla thopght himself already van- 
quished, wh6n Crassus saved him vnih the other wing, and 
destroyed the enemy (3902). 

Hitherto Sylla had appeared the defender of law and-liberty 
against the tyranny of a faction. When this was overthrown, 
and no revolution was to be apprehended, he himself practised 
a tyranny still more fearful, and completely unveiled the horri- 
ble cruelty of his inhuman soul. 

The entrance of Sylla into Rome, like that of Marius, was 
not only marked by cruel violence, but also the sacred stamp of 
justice was abused for the sealing and multiplying of crime. Day 
by day the proscription tables — a hideous invention of Sylla's — 
were published, the long lists of those, whose lives were forfeited, 
whose possessions were confiscated. Wealth itself became a 
cause for proscription. He who killed proscribed persons, was 
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rewarded with two talents. Whoever exhibited compassion at 
an execution, was put to death. A single suspicious look, a 
similar countenance, and even a name of a similar sound, brought 
destruction. The most sacred duties of nature were insulted. 
No brother was permitted to give refuge to a brother, no son to 
a father. Women closed their doors to the proscribed man. 
The punishment of the proscribed was to affect sons and grand- 
sons — ^none of them were ever to hold a public office. The 
unmanageable fury did not even spare the dead. The bones of 
the old Marius were dug up, insulted, and thrown into the Anio. 
His trophies and statutes were destroyed. Sylla's house itself 
was like a place of execution, and what he spoke, was the man- 
>date of death. But single executions consumed too much time. 
Eight thousand prisoners, whose lives he had guarantied, were 
butchered together in the circus. 

The proscriptions, the deeds of murder, the depredations, 
extended also out of Rome, through the whole of Italy. All the 
inhabitants of Praeneste were put to death. Those of Spoleto, 
Fluentia, Interamna, were sold ; several cities were destroyed. 

To this man of blood, Sylla, the aristocrats, whose cause he 
defended, gave the name— /fl^Aer and deliverer ! He, the author 
of inefiable misery, called himself, since he had succeeded in 
every crime, Faustus and Felix. And, sinqe in practising 
tyranny in every shape, he wished to have the appearance of 
respecting the constitution, he caused himself to be appointed 
dictator according to the ancient forms, apparently by free 
election, yet for an indefinite time, and moved about attended by 
twenty-four lictors. The possessions of the proscribed were 
divided amongst his forty-seven legions, ten thousand slaves 
were admitted among the citizens — ^in order to confirm Sylla's 
faction — and three hundred knights were received into the 
senate, several colonies of veterans were founded, and thus the 
power of the tyrant was likewise established, out of Rome. 

At last the storm died away. Sylla, as dictator, renewed in 
part, and aggravated his earlier laws for confirming the aris- 
tocracy and restraining the power of the populace, and in part, 
he issued further, and mostly excellent ordinances for preserving 
the republican constitution, the regular succession of magistra- 
cies, the security and tranquillity of Rome and the provinces, 
restored to the senate the judicature, and limited citizenship to 
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the confederates. Murena, who, desirous of obtaining a triumph, 
had commenced a second war with Mithridates, received the 
command to renew peace. 

After administering the dictatorship two years, Sylla resigned 
his power carelessly, as if he had grieved no man, and had 
none around him but friends, and enjoyed the pleasures of a 
private station, as if he knew not what it was to rule. He died 
without experiencing the least hostility, one year after he had 
resigned the dictatorship, the second day after the completion 
of the twenty-second book of his own history (3906). 

The hostility of Marius and Sylla had cost Rome 150,000 
citizens. Twelve hundred knights, two hundred senators, sixty 
aediles, seven praetors, and thirty -three men of consular rank had 
become its victims ; all the provinces of the empire had been 
devastated. 

Lepidus, one of the consuls, who belonged to the party of 
Marius, opposed the solemnization of Sylla's obsequies, and 
demanded the repeal of his laws. But his colleague, Q. Luctatius 
Catulus, defeated him in several battles, and forced him to fly to 
Sardinia, where he died. 

The remains of the defeated army were led by Perperna to 
Spain, where Sertorius played a remarkable part. The frag- 
ments of Marius' party assembled around this great man, and 
the majesty of the Roman people appeared to be in his camp, 
where a senate was formed of three hundred members. The 
deputies of Mithridates came from the distant Pontus, in order 
to negotiate an alliance with Sertorius, against the ruling party 
in Rome. But this true Roman was so noble-minded, that he — 
although oppressed by superior enemies, and limited to the 
extreme province of the Roman world— disdained absolutely any 
assistance, for which the king desired only the smallest con- 
cession. 

Sertorius maintained his dominion in Spain eight years, 
although Sylla sent the experienced general, Metellus Pius, with 
a strong force against him ; and afterwards the great Pompey 
opposed him wilh one still stronger., Victor in many battles, 
and formidable, even after Sefeats, by the inexhaustibleness of 
his genius, and by local relations, he appeared to be really invin- 
cible ; but the great reward which Metellus set upon his head, 
showed the fear as well as the baseness of the Romans. Finally, 
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the vile Perperna, by murdering his master and friend, liberated 
them from their invincible adversary (3912). The traitor then 
took upon himself the command. But the abhorrence of his 
crime removed from him the Spaniards. With the more facility 
he was conquered, taken, and executed by Pompey. 

At the same time, Italy was desolated by a terrible servile 
war. From the fencing-school of Capua, seventy-eight gladiators 
broke out,' under the command of Spartacus, mostly Thracians 
and Gauls, defeated the soldiers who were sent against them, 
were then joined by a powerful force, and after further victories 
over stronger corps of troops, their numbers increased to a 
formidable army, which defeated decisively in regular battles 
two praetors, two consuls, and made the capital tremble. 
Finally, M. Licinius Crassus destroyed the servile army togQthei* 
with its leader in a terrible battle (3913). A small band, which 
fled towards the Alps, fell into the hands of Pompey, who was 
returning from Spain, and was exterminated. 

POMPEY, CRASSUS, AND CESAR. 

Tms Pompey, and with him Crassus and Caesar, now appear 
in the front of the theatre of action. 

Cneus Pompey, after he had strengthened Sylla on his return, 
by an army obtained by himself, defeated repeatedly the party 
of Marius, in^ Italy, Sicily, and Africa, and taken captive the 
Numidian king, Hiarbas, was greeted by Sylla, in the twenty- 
fourth year of his age with the titles ** Imperator and Magntis,'* 
and obtained a triumph. After this, when he had acquired new 
laurels, and the reputation of prudence in the dangerous war 
against Sertorius, and in the easy one against Perperna, he — as- 
a mere knight — triumphed for the second time, became consul 
in his thirty-fourth year without administering the preparatory 
magistracies, and entered the senate only to take the precedence! 
there. How natural that he intended henceforth to yield to 
none! But, with the greatest ambition, he possessed honesty 
enough to abhor violence. Upon t\^ splendor of his merit, and 
upon the voluntary homage of the people, his plans were built ; 
and, without the rivalry of a Ccesar he might have remained 
one of the best citizens, in the same manner as he was the 
greatest among them, and indeed, according to Cicero's judg- 
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menty the most excellent of all men that ever lived. Vanity, 
inconstancy, and dissimulation, too much self-confidence and 
ignorance of human nature, however, are the shadowy parts of 
his character. 

M. Licinius Crassus, from one of the most eminent Roman 
families, Pompey's colleague in the consulate (3914), had escaped 
the tyranny of Marius with difficulty. Glowing with vengeance, 
he distinguished himself in fighting for the restoration of Sylla, 
and still more zealously for his own advantage. By pturchasing 
the possessions of the proscribed, by traffic in slaves and other 
infamous means, he became the most wealthy of all the Romans. 
Many thousand poor people eat at his tables, and he presumed 
to support an army from his own resources. By this means, 
and by the fortune of his arms against Spartacus, he became a 
man of consequence. Discernment in political affairs, popularity, 
eloquence, and^ heroism in the hour of danger, elevated Crassus 
above many ; but avarice made him despicable. 

Without the early and brilliant victories of Ppmpey, without 
the wealth of Crassus, removed a long time from the path of 
honour, in part by the oppression of Sylla, in part by his own 
irregularity, C Julius Ccesar found in his genius and fortune 
'the means for a still higher elevation. By principles and rela- 
tions — he was Cinna's son-in-law — connected with Marius' party, 
he escaped the anger of Sylla only by powerful intercession, who 
with admirable prophetic vision discovered already in the young 
Caesar " many Mariuses." He was indeed far greater and nobler 
than this rude soldier. No one surpassed him in valour, perse- 
verarvce, penetration, presence of mind, shrewdness, knowledge 
of human nature, and wise use of time : and besides, few war- 
riors have been so amiable, and humane, and- so friendly and 
devoted to science. But his uncontrollable ambition, which 
made not only every superior, but every equal insupport- 
able to him, and which aspired not only to the highest rank — as 
perhaps Pompey — but to real dominion, could not but make 
him, under almost any relation, the scourge of his people. On 
'account of this passion hegbecame — notwithstanding his most 
noble qualities in other respects — an unjust judge, a bad citizen, 
a faithless friend, and a butcher of men. 

Caesar was placed by circumstances at the head of the demo- 
cratic party ; and Pompey in the same manner became the leader 
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of the aristocrats. Their history, therefore, embraces at the same 
time, that of the Roman state and the eventful revolution, which 
is now coming on. 

One of the most important consular transactions of Pompey 
had been the lex tribunitiay whereby the restrictions to the power 
of the tribunes, established by Sylla, were abrogated. Out of 
gratitude the tribunes now anticipated the wishes of Pompey, 
and soon an occasion occurred for his extraordinary elevation. 

The fall of Carthage and Corinth had favored the rise of 
pirates, who had for a considerable time infested all the Roman 
seas, and the coasts. Delos and Cilicia afforded them places of 
refuge; hatred to Rome, and necessity, the consequences of tyran- 
nical oppression, increased their number. They had more than 
a thousaand vessels ; all cornbrs of the sea were filled with them. 
But when they did not find booty on the sea, they plundered the 
coasts, and all public roads, villas and villages in thair vicinity. 
More than four hundred cities were desolated, and Rome was 
threatened with famine. Servilius Vatia had indeed conducted 
a successful war by land against these robbers, but by all this, 
had procured only temporary relief. The unjust attack of the 
Romans upon Crete (under Caecilius Metellus, Creticus), forced 
the unfortunate inhabitants to an alliance with the robbers, whose 
republic (they formed one, with members widely scattered, 
but Sicily remained its principal seat,) appeared now invincible. 

The tribune Gabinius had proposed an ordinance by which 
Pompey should have the unlimited command over the seas, and 
all coasts, to the distance of four hundred stadia (nearly fifty- 
eight miles), into the country, for three years, and. should take 
vessels, money, and legions, sufficient for his purpose, and have 
twenty-four lieutenant generals. Almost all the leaders of the 
senate opposed this law, but the favor of the people was victori- 
ous ; and so great was the confidence in Pompey, that on the day 
of his being appointed general, the price of coi;n fell, as if abun- 
dance had been already restored. He answered the expec- 
tations of the people. In forty days he cleared the sea, and in 
four months the war was terminated (3917) by the destruction 
of the receptacles of the robbers, ana by founding country towns, 
in which the subdued corsairs learned the peaceable life of citi- 
zens and peasants. At the same time, Crete was made a Roman 
province by Metellus. 
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The power of Pompey still continued, since the tribune, 
Manilius, made the proposition which was attended with many 
important consequences for its prolongation and extension over 
Asia, for the conducting of the Mithridatic war. This proposition 
was agreed to, notwithstanding the strong opposition of Catullus, 
and the most enlightened patriots (3918). 

Rome had never had an enemy like Mithridates. Soon after 
Sylla's death, which renewed his hopes, he took up arms for 
the third time, on account of Bithynia, which Nicomedes had 
bequeathed to the Romans. His preparations were immense. 
Many nations, in part under the command of Sertorius' generals, 
fought for him. Fear was already entertained for Italy, which 
the king certainly intended to attack, and both consuls, Aurelius 
Cotta and L. Licinius LucuUus, were sent to Asia, in order to 
conjure the storm with their combined forces. Lucullus, a 
general who supplied the place of military experience by natural 
talent and study, fought throughout with glory and success 
against Mithridates, particularly at Cyzicus, by sea and land. 
After the loss of all his conquests, and his own country, the king 
had nothing left but his courage and his fertile genius. He 
assembled a' new army among the nomadic hordes north of the 
Black Sea, and among \he Caucasian mountaineers, attacked 
Lucullus, and experienced again, at Cabira, the malice of fate. 
Then he threw himself into the arms of his son-in-law, the 
powerful Tigranes, king of Armenia and Syria, but he understood 
better how to rule slaves, than to wage war against the Romans. 
At the head of 300,000 mercenary slaves, he supposed that he 
might despise the army of Lucullus, which was ten times smaller, 
and was punished at Tigranocerta for his presumptuousness 
(3916). But Mithridates had obtained another army, and sought 
now to enfeeble the Romans, by delay, and small engagements. 
Lucullus defeated both kings at Artaxata, but was forced to 
retreat, by the mutiny of his own soldiers. Then Mithridates 
marched again into Pontus, defeated the Roman troops, pene- 
trated into Cappadocia, and was as formidable as before. 
Lucullus, deprived of the fruit of his victories by the continual 
disobedience of his legions, and calumniated by invidious persons 
in Rome itself, was recalled. It was with difficulty that he, after 
so many victories, obtained a triumph. 

His successor, the consul Acilius Glabrio, did not dare to 
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oppose the king in the field.. Asia appeared lost unless a com- 
mander should appear of decidedly superior abilities. 

Pompey was this commander. In vain Mithridates, tirho was 
more than seventy years of age, summoned all his energy and 
foresight aginst him. He was defeated at Dastira, and fled to 
Colchis. His son, Machares, had joined the Romans; Mithri- 
dates, in just indignation, put him to death, and, not yet wearied 
with^war during forty years, conducted anew the nations of the 
Bosporus, likewise the Iberians and Albanians, into the unequal 
contest. Pompey, by repeated victories, tranquilized the Cau- 
casus, and marched to the south in order to gather the fruit of 
his and Lucullus' exploits in taking quiet possession. Tigranes 
purchased peace by the surrender of Syria, which was made a 
Roman province. Armenia Minor was given to Dejotarus, 
tetrarch of Galatia, Paphlagonia was divided ; in Judaea the con- 
tentions for the throne were arbitrarily adjusted, and the empire 
of Rome was everywhere established as far as the boundary of 
Arabia. 

The news was spread abroad, that Mithridates had obtained 
an army among the Scythians, that he designed with this to 
march to the Danube, and on this river, towards the Alps ; then, 
beyond these in conjunction with the Gauls, to make an irrup- 
tion into Italy. Pompey returned in haste, but he found his 
enemy no more. For when the king's second son, Pharnaces, 
had also rebelled against him, and had seduced a part of 
the army, the unfortunate old man terminated himself his 
existence (3921). Pompey made Pontus a Roman province, 
and gave the abandoned Pharnaces the kingdom of the Bos- 
porus. • 

No Roman, before Pompey, had accomplished such brilliant 
exploits. He could boast, that he had made the boundary of the 
empire its centre, that he had marched victoriously through 
Pontus, Armeni^i, Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, Media, Colchis, 
Iberia, Albania, Cilicia, Mesopotamia, Syria, Phoenicia, Judsea, 
a part of Arabia and Scythia ; that he had made almost all these 
countries Roman provinces, conquered two thousand cities, taken 
eight hundred vessels, slain and captured more than two millions 
of enemies, restored four hundred cities, delivered into the public 
treasury twenty thousand talents, and more than doubled the 
revenue of the state. He was justly rewarded with a magnifi- 
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cent triumph, and his most inferior soldiers with an immense 
sum of money. 

CATIUNE.-CICERO. 

Whilst Pompey was gloriously enlarging the empire of Rome, 
domestic treason threatened the city and state with ruin. Ser- 
gius Catilina, an eminent patrician, of brilliant talent?, but vicious 
and arrogant, formed a conspiracy, according to which, on a 
fixed day, the city of Rome was to be set oti fire ; the senate, 
with the consuls, to be massacred ; insurrection to be raised in 
all parts of Italy ; and then, in the general confusion, Catiline's 
dominion to be proclaimed amidst the tumult of arms. After 
this profligate had wasted his property by prodigality, and lost 
his credit by crimes, he had no means left to restore his fortune, 
except rapine; to obtain respect, no prospect, except by pro- 
ducing general ruin. Many young people of the first houses, 
found themselves in a similar situation ; others were seduced by 
private hatred and individual objects ; many were gained by the 
reputation of the principal conspirators, and^by false ideas of 
their designs. The absence of Pompey with the best troops, 
seemed to facilitate the undertaking ; and the presumptive con- 
currence of Sylla's veterans — his two grandsons were among the 
conspirators — to insure its favorable result. 

Rome was delivered from this great danger by M. Tullius 
Cicero, a man whose name is dear to all the friends of the good 
and beautiful, and renowned only by him. Cicero, born of a 
humble, yet equestrian family, in Arpinum, was elevated to the 
highest civil dignities of Rome, with which he was invested, in 
regular succession, neither by favor, flor power, nor corruption, 
but solely by his personal worth. Seldom such splendid talents 
as his were seen united with such excellent cultivation, and, at 
the same time, so nobly, so restlessly employed. He had not the 
shining courage of a Pompey, the stoical dignity of a Cato ; but, 
he was wise and virtuous, and loved cordially his country, free- 
dom, and justice. We are willing to forget, in viewing such 
noble traits, in conjunction with his brilliant merit in science, 
the little foibles of vanity, egotism, and inconstancy, which he 
has betrayed so openly in his writings, and those political mis- 
takes, which he himself atoned for most. 

Cicero, who was then consul, had searched out the conspiracy 
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with a keen eye, with much prudence obtained the proofs of it, 
and by wise resolution, compelled the audacious Catiline to 
depart from Rome. A decree of the senate had conferred on 
him, as in times of great danger, supreme power. Therefore, he 
caused the guilty to be seized, brought them' to a confession, and 
placed them in custody. Many of these malefactors were im- 
portant by their names, many by personal reputation, as those 
who had been consuls, senators, &c. ; and various laws, by which 
appeal to the people was permitted to every transgressor, and 
to put any citizen to death without a solemn trial before this 
people, was expressly forbidden, seemed to declare against their 
condemnation by the senate. Notwithstanding, in consideration 
of the imperious circumstances, but induced principally by the 
constant zeal of Cato and Cicero, the senate, after a very remark- 
able deliberation, pronounced the sentence of death, which the 
consul executed without delay. Catiline himself, who had as- 
sembled an army in Hetruria, fell, with all his adherents, in a 
terrible battle near Pistoia, against Petreius^ the lieutenant of 
the consul Antonius, after a resistance as heroic, as if they had 
fought for the most honourable cause (3922). 

Rome was grateful to its saviour. The senate, on the propo- 
sal of its noblest members, Catulus and Cato, and the whole 
people, gave him the beautiful appellation, as yet unprofaned by 
flattery : " Father of his Country. '^^ 

THE FIRST TRIUMVIRATE.- CATO. -CiESAR'S GALLIC WAR. 

PoMPEY now returned with his victorious army from the 
east, discharged his troops as he landed in Italy, and desired, 
after the celebration of his triumph, only two things for com- 
pensation : the ratification of his Asiatic regulations, and land 
for his soldiers. Both were refused, and the mortification which 
he felt on this account was probably the principal cause of his 
combination with Crassus and CaBsar^ 

The last had finally turned from his youthful irregularities to 
political affairs. Covered with military glory, as well as with 
booty, he returned from his province, Farther Spain. He now 
made the proposal to Pompey and Crassus, whose old jealousy 
had been awakened, that they should combine together, in order 
to maintain their power and to accomplish their views in com- 
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mon, against all rivals ; whereby, as both consented to the pro- 
position, the first triumvirate originated (3924). Cato, when he 
received information of it, exclaimed with lamentation, " The 
republic is lost, it has obtained masters !" 

Yet it might not have fallen, had more thought as Cato. 
Amidst the general ruin of morality and love of freedom, Cato's 
venerable figure appears as a solitary form left behind by better 
times. Cato desired not money, as Crassus, not glory as 
Pompey, not dominion, as Caesar, not enjoyment, as most others ; 
but virtue, justice and freedom, and these alone; without waver- 
ing, without exertion — which betrays opposition of inclination, 
or division of feeling : — it was not given to him to desire aught 
besides. An Ideal of the most rigid virtue, and of the most 
sublime civism, without indulgence to himself or to others, and 
incapable of compromise with the wants of a corrupted age, and 
with the weakness of men. 

Caesar alone derived advantage from the league of these three 
men. Pompey (to^whom Caesar had given his daughter Julia in 
marriage, to confirm their union) lost the affection of the peoplie, 
and declined in the esteem of those who had good sentiments ; 
and Crassus, with all the wealth possible, could never be the first. 

The immediate fruit of the triumvirate was, that Caesar 
became consul. His colleague, Bibulus, had been elected by the 
influence of the senate. But Caesar, strong by his associates, 
and a numerous party among the people, laughed at the impo- 
tent remonstrance of Bibulus against his laws, and caused finally 
Cisalpine Gaul, together with Illyricum to be given to him for 
five years, as a province, by the people; (which was contrary to 
the constitution, because such affairs had always been before 
transacted by the senate) to which afterwards the awed senate 
added also Transalpine Gaul. 

Caesar entered his province with great designs. He well per- 
ceived, that here was the theatre in which he could acquire the 
dominion of Rome. Caes^r^ in the consciousness of his abilities, 
promised -iiimself, by his exploits, to bring those of Pompey into 
oblivion. Besides, with the spoils of nations, he could purchase 
adherents in Rome, and the most important friends ; and finally, 
form an invincible army by excellent practice, and indeed, such 
a one, as solely devoted to him, but completely alienate to the 
interests of Rome, would be the best instrument for his ambi- 
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tious plans. Therefore, Caesar, when he held a conference with 
Pompey and Crassus, at Lucca, towards the close of the first five 
years, yielded willingly to these two the consulate, stipulating in 
return merely the prolongation of the Gallic province to five 
more years, and an increased number of legions. 

As important, therefore, as the. conquest of Gaul seems for 
the fate of Rome, we can, notwithstanding, dispense with the 
detail of Caesar^s battles. We should perceive in that, merely 
the necessary superiority of discipline, union, and genius, over the 
rude valour of a disunited people, exhibited in a lamentable 
repetition of scenes of murder. 

Besides the Narbonnensis Gallia, already belonging to the 
Romans, (from the Cevennes to the Mediterranean Sea and 
the Alps,) three principal provinces were enumerated in this 
country : Aquitania, from the Pyrenees to the Garonne ; after 
this, the Gallia Celtica, as far as the Seiiie ; and finally, the Gallia 
Belgica, as far as the Rhine. In the last, which included also 
Helvetia, a great number of German tribes resided, from Argen- 
toratum (Strasburg) down to the North Sea, which had come 
over from the right side of the Rhine, and supplanted the Gallic 
races. The number of the latter was very great, and but little 
connexion existed among them in the whole of Gaul, which 
became the principal cause of their misfortunes. 

The Helvetii commence the series of the vanquished. They 
had, at that time, on account of the sterility of their soil, adopted 
the unanimous resolution to forsake their homes, and to seek fer- 
tile, abodes beyond the Jura. After they had burnt their towns 
and villages, the whole nation put itself in motion. But Rome, 
which apprehended the subsequent removal of the formidable 
Germans to the frontier forsaken by the Helvetii, thought her- 
self justified in making opposition. Therefore, when the Helvetii 
escaped the forces of Caesar, through the narrow passes "of the 
Jura, he marched rapidly after them, and defeated them on the 
Saone, almost to extermination. 

The miserable remnant of the nation wandered sorrowfully 
*back to the places of their conflagrated habitations, which they 
had forsaken, and their obedience was secured by the founding 
of a Roman colony on the lake of Geneva (where Nion now is). 

Soon afterwards, Caesar was called by the Gauls themselves, 
to assist against Ariovistus, the leader of a powerful German 
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, (Suevic) confederation. The Sequani had sought earlier his aid 
against the Ardui ; his strong arm now held down friends and 
foes. Caesar gained (at Besancon) a splendid victory over Ario- 
vistus, and Gallic freedom was lost. 

For with much art, Caesar caused now one war to arise from 
another, vanquished the Gallic nations soon, insulated and in 
a mass, facilitated besides by stratagem and perfidy, the success 
of his arms caused the blood of the brave defenders ,of their 
country to flow in streams ; and when, at last, the mistreated 
Gauls rose once more, and in unions against the foreign oppres- 
sor, in \he seventh year of the war, under the command of a 
hero, Vercingetorix, genius and fortune were notwithstanding 
again victorious over the desperation of a people, already very 
much reduced. Bleeding too much, Gaul sunk at his feet, and 
this exhausted people never made another attempt, as inviting as 
the following civil wars were, to regain its liberty. 

During these wars, Caesar had twice crossed the Rhine to Ger- 
many, but without success ; twice he had extended his hand 
over the sea to Britain. He gained likewise here nothing but 
some fruitless trophies. 

The internal condition of Rome at this time, gives a lament- 
able and continuing proof of the corruption of its citizens, and 
of the inefficacy of the laws. Besides the oppression of usurped 
power, it had nbw to feel the terrors of anarchy, and the dangers 
of a law throughout fluctuating, and dependent on accidental 
impressions, on varying passions and bribery. The worst citi- 
zen could plunge the best into ruin by an intriguing application 
of an obsolete law or of a void form, and whilst crime went at 
large with impunity, the noblest men, even the heads of the state, 
were not secure a moment from disgraceful accusation, or stormy 
persecution. Hardly any defence was left, except self-assist- 
ance. The tribunes, in particular, with their still sanctified 
power, committed revolting abuses." They lent or sold theh* 
authority, sometimes to one, sometimes to another leader of a 
party, achieved the basest private purposes by artful or violent 
motions. 

From his camp, Caesar observed the movements of the city, 
whilst Pompey seemed to have fallen asleep on his laurels, and 
acted without design, and even without dignity. A furious 
demagogue, Clodius, (a patrician by birth, but who— in order to 
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attain the tribuneahip— had become a plebeian by adoption,) 
distracted for a time, the state, by a succession of violent actions 
and disgraceful laws. As he hated every thing that \«ras good 
and just, he v?as necessarily the enemy of Cicero. He raised a 
criminal accusation against the father of his country, because 
he had caused, for the preservation of the state, some villians to 
be executed v^rithout trial before the people. Cicero went into 
exile to Greece, and Clodius made the possessions and family of 
the banished the objects of his rage. But after eighteen months, 
when the credit of Clodius had declined, the better citizens — 
Pompey at their head — effected the recall of Cicero, and his 
return to Italy and Rome resembled the most brilliant triumph. 
^The profligate Clodius, whoj strong by the favor of the rabble, 
had set at defiance the laws, customs, and the power of the 
magistrates, even that of Pompey, was finally killed by Milo. 
Such a state of affairs had been produced, that good citizens 
could not but approve of this murder, and Cicero was able to 
take upon himself its public defence > 

SECOND CIVIL WAR. 

The three men renewed their compact (3928), at Lucca^ in 
Caesar's winter quarters, but no good resulted from it. Pompey 
and Crassus, had indeed, by the employment of open violence, 
become consuls, and had obtained the provinces they desired ; 
the former, Spain, for five years, and, indeed, with the permission 
to remain in Rome, and to govern the province by lieutenants, 
and the. latter, Syria; but immediately afterwards, the equili- 
brium among the confederates ceased with the death of Crassus. 
This insatiable man had commenced, amidst the imprecations of 
the priests and tribunes, a wanton war against the Parthiansy 
more from the desire of wealth than of glory. After success at 
the commencement, he was surrounded in the steppes of Meso- 
potamia, saw the desperate situation of his army, the death of 
his beloved son, .and died like a hero (3931). Cassius, with the 
remnant of his army, reached Antioch ; without his power, Syria 
had been lost. 

Already before this the death of the noble Julia had severed 
the most important tie between Caesar and Pompey. Yet even 
without this, in the violent opposition of the two principal par- 
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ties, the optimates and democrats, at the heads of which stood 
Caesar and Pompey, the disunion would have been inevitable. 
Caesar was strong by his personal adherents, who had been 
acquired by love, corruption, or seduction. The greater part of 
the good citizens, besides his personal friends, and those who 
loved freedom and the constitution, adhered to Pompey. For he 
remained the sole defence against the ambitious designs of 
CaBsar, and from him — although he maintained the first place 
— the demolition of forms was less to be apprehended. 

But the point of time approaches, when, with the expiration 
of Caesar's conimand in Gaul, the great question concerning 
peace or war, concerning the continuance or fall of the republic, 
was to be solved. Was he to return without pretensions to a 
private condition ? What compensation was he to receive for his 
brilliant exploits ? Already earlier, and with Pompey's approba- 
tion, the privilege was granted him to become, although absent, 
a candidate for the consulate. But he preferred for the present 
the continuation of his military power to the consular dignity : 
he also increased his army to twelve legions. 

As Gaul was completely subjected, this was already a hostile 
position. Dignity and justice demanded of the senate to permit 
nothing to be extorted from it by its generals through defiance. 
Therefore, this body with all the high magistrates, adhered more 
closely to Pompey, and refused Caesar the prolongation of his 
command ; he was also to solicit the consulate, according to the 
legal forms, in Rome. 

Caesar presumed to negotiate and to prescribe to the republic 
the conditions which he intended to comply with. He required 
that Pompey also should resign his province of Spain. After this 
he desired at least the province of lUyria, and two legions, and 
finally, only one legion. He made some of these propositions 
himself, and some his friends in Rome were obliged to make. 
Besides the well-disposed democrats, who adhered to him as the 
champion of their principles, all prodigals, all the worthless, and 
nearly all the populate were devoted to him. Pompey had on 
the contrary — and what stronger evidence could there be of his 
good cause 1 — Cicero and Cato, with the other eminent citizens 
on his side. 

After some delay, the decree was issued that Caesar should dis- 
charge his army on a fixed day, and resign the government of 
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his province, otherwise he would be considered an enemy of his 
country. 

Who will dispute the justness of this decrep ? But it is true, 
prudence required of Rome to be armed also against the approach- 
ing enemy- The consul Marcellus did not deliver to Pompey the 
sword of the republic, until Caesar, with a part of his troops, 
was marching towards the boundary of Italy ; it was resolved to 
levy soldiers, and to take all the precautions as in times of great 
political danger. Several tribunes protested agdinst these reso- 
lutions ; whereupon the senate put on mourning, but the tribunes 
forsook Rome, and hastened to the camp of Caesar. By this 
means his cause became popular. The rupture was decided. 

However, when Caesar had arrived at the bank of the Rubicon 
(Pisciatello), which no general, according to very severe laws, 
was allowed to cross in arms, without permission from the 
senate, he reflected on the great fate connected with his next 
step. The emotion of his mind was communicated to his sol- 
diers also. They felt alleviated, when Caesar, having suddenly 
resolved, crossed the rivulet, and commenced the civil wai* 
(3935). 

With this news the most extreme consternation now succeeded 
the highest confidence of Pompey's party. Their military pre- 
parations had scarcely commenced ; the desertion became greater 
every hour; the mass of the people in Rome was for Caesar. 
Then Pompey, the senate, all the high magistrates, resolved upon 
flight to Capua. Those who stayed behind were to be regarded 
as enemies. Cicero and Cato also forsook Rome. Caesar amidst 
constant negotiation marched in without resistance. In the 
temple of Saturn, of which the consuls had merely taken the 
keys, he obtained great treasures, the long accumulated plunder 
of nations. 

But Pompey, for whose recovery, when he lay sick for a short 
time, the whole country offered voluntarily public prayers, did 
not think himself safe in Capua, and nowhere in Italy. From 
Brundusium, where he had collected his adherents, pressed here 
likewise by Caesar, he went to Epirus. In sixty days all Italy 
was^ conquered without bloodshed. 

With the power of the victor, vnih the wisdom of the states- 
man, the most beautiful quality of Caesar's soul, his goodness and 
magnanimity was now displayed;' and certainly the forbearing 
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forgiving, and humane Caesar appears as a god in comparison 
with Marius and 8ylla. And everything goes to show, that he 
was not only kind, where it was the dictate of policy 9 but in 
every instance, where ambition permitted. 

According to a very correct plan, Caesar resolved before he 
pursued Pompey, to vanquish the flower of his forces, the Spanish 
legions. Strong in number and courage, they were stationed 
under Afranius, and the victor of Catiline, Petreius, and Varro, 
at Ilerda (Iserida), in the strongest position. Caesar went to 
Spain in defiance of the weather, rivers, hunger, and all the 
obstacles of nature and art ; compelled in forty days the generals 
of Pompey, who already fancied themselves victors, to surrender 
their persons and army ; hastened back, took Marseilles, became 
dictator, then consul, touched at Rome and Brundusium, and 
crossed the sea to Epirus. 

In the meantime Pompey had armed the east, which he had 
once marched through victoriously, for the defence of the repub- 
lic. The governors of the provinces, the allied kings and princes 
flowed with their troops to him. All the senators and heads of 
the state had also assembled in his camp. Yet his soldiers were 
mostly new-levied troops; Caesar's legions had already been 
victorious in a hundred battles, and his German cohorts excited 
terror by their wild courage. Pompey, however, resisted for a 
considerable time with success, repulsed Caesar with great loss 
from Dyrrhachium, and harassed him by cutting ofi" supplies. 

The battle was finally at Pharsalus (3936). According to the 
testimony, of the Roman authors, Caesar was indebted for his vic- 
tory to the impetuous valour of the German cohorts. It was 
decisive. Many of Pompey's adherents fell, many dispersed : the 
greater part sought their welfare in subjection. Cato, with the 
most resolute of the army hastened to Africa, where there were 
still defenders of the cause of freedom. 



CiESAR AS DICTATOR -IS ASSASSINATED. 

Pompey fled to Egypt, the king of which was indebted to him 
for his crown. A vessel was sent for his reception. When he 
went aboard of it, Septimius, a deserter from his own army, 
treacherously stabbed him. Dionysius had ordered this, in order 
to gain the favor of Caesar, 
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But CfiBsax, who appeared soon after Pompey, in Egypt, 
declared in the contest of the traitor with his sister Cleopatra, in 
favor of the latter ; whence the " Alexandrian" war arose, which, 
after great danger to Csesar, terminated with the death of the 
king, and the establishment of Cleopatra upon the throne. 

In the arms of this amorous woman (she gave him two sons), 
Caesar reposed from his military exploits, until new danger called 
him to the battle-field. The war which Pharnaces, the son of 
Mithridates, raised in Pontus (3937), was quickly terminated to 
his ruin. Then, after a short stay in Rome, CsBsar hastened to 
Africa, where the combined power of the Numidian Juba, Scipio, 
Labienus, Cato and other friends of Pompey and freedom, suc- 
cumbed to his fortune at Thaphus. Scipio, Petreius, and Juba, 
killed themselves in despair. Cato, with the elevation of a 
man, who disdains subjection, because he feels that he is worthy 
of freedom, withdrew himself from the victor's mercy, and left 
him only his corpse. 

When Caesar returned to Rome, the citizens flocked out to 
meet him, and accompanied him with rejoicings to the capitol. 
He was appointed dictator for ten years — seventy-two lictors to 
announce his majesty — likewise sole censor , consequently lord of 
the senate ; his person was declared sacred, and his statue was 
set up by the side of the capitoline Jupiter. A festival of thanks- 
giving to the gods was celebrated forty days in succession ; four 
magnificent triumphs, on account of Gaul, Egypt, Pontus, 
and Africa, prolonged the ecstacy. Large pecuniary gifts to the 
soldiers — ^games and festivals for the people, were to be the 
reward and compensation for their deprivation of freedom. 

But once more its few friends and those whom party rage in- 
flamed against Caesar, assembled under the banners of Pompey's 
sons, Cneius and Sextus Pompey. Spain, mindful of the favors 
of their father, declared for the youths. The most dangerous 
of Caesar's battles was fought at Munda' (3939). There was 
never a more terrible conflict. The oppressed Cneius fought 
behind the heaps of the slain, as behind ramparts. It was all 
in vain! He fell, — Sextus escaped; Caesar had conquered. 
Before the commencement of this second civil war, 320,000 
citizens capable of bearing arms had been enumerated. After 
its termination, 150,000 reihained. But how many of the 
allies and provincials had bled, was not estimated.  
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^ow, by Caesar's being appointed perpetual dictator, the 
republic was annihilated, and the title imperator, which he bore 
henceforth exclusively, indicated that military power — therefore 
force — was the basis of his dominion. , 

Many excellent regulations in every branch of the government, 
still greater plans of legislation and of enlargenient of the 
empire, designate, indeed, the man who was endowed with the 
noblest qualities of the ruler as well as of the victor : but all the 
good which an unlimited despot may do, remains a precariotls 
favor, revocable by him himself, and certainly revoked by suc- 
cessors. 

The chief efforts ,of Caesar were directed to the establishment 
of unlimited power, and to the extinction of republican ideas. 
And what he did not do from principle, was done from vanity, 
or upon the suggestion of abject flattery. He who had been 
greater than any danger, was not great encwigh against his 
fortune. The senate, which he had redintegrated with his 
creatures, he offended by contempt, too strikingly manifested, 
and he forfeited the love of the people by his plainly indicated 
desire to be " king.*' At this the better portion of the people 
showed their indignation in the most unequivocal manner. But 
Caesar assumed more and more the tone of king, and daily a 
more offensive severity. He wished for the diadem, and the day 
was appointed on which the senate was to offer it to him. This 
day was the day of his death. 

Ml Junius Brutus, whose sublime character now appears, had 
received the hatred of tyrants from his fathers as an inheritance 
connected with his name, and descending from the infancy of 
the republic. But what had been wild fanaticism, and in part, 
the narrow-minded interest of a class, in the avenger of Lucretia, 
was, in ^e younger Brutus, a pure, elevated flame of patriotism 
and tove of freedom. The doctrines and the example of Cato, his 
uncle, gave this a still higher sublimity, and the study of philoso- 
phy cherished and strengthened it by the power and might 
of stoical principles. In this passionate patriotism lies the key 
of all the actions of the younger Brutus, the individuality of his 
character ; but his other qualities must not be omitted : the 
extraordinary richness of his> mind, and the delicate sensibility 
of his soul, that mildness and tender-heartedness, which in a 
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pupil of Cato excited wonder, and made this sublime character, 
^t the same time, amiable. 

Brutus' father had been put to death by Pompey ; yet his son 
followed him in the battle of Pharsalus, because Pompey fought 
for the constitution. Caesar sought a reconciliation with him, 
regarded him as his son, and heaped favors upon him in order to 
gain his love. And Brutus did love him, but freedom more; 
and when he had lost all hope of inducing Caesar to resign his 
power, when he saw the irreparable ruin of freedom, the thought 
of assassination then glimmered in his soul, was confirmed by 
the encouragement of friends, who held similar s^itiments, and 
became a resolution. 

C. Cassius, the first among these friends, a high-minded mp,n, 
resembling Brutus in many points, only less mild and noble, but 
equally enthusiastic for freedom and his country ; then, Decimus 
Brutus, a relative of Marius, beloved like him by Caesar, and 
Trebonius, elevated by Caesar's favour to the consulate, could 
have had no reason but the love of liberty for conspiracy. The 
others, who participated in it, sixty in number, and mostly of 
the senatorial rank, may have had various reasons for the deed, 
but they played a subordinate part. 

The fifteenth of March, of the fortyrfourth year B. C, in the 
710th after the foundation of Rome (3940), in the fifth month 
after being appointed dictator for life, Caesar repaired to the 
curia of Pompey, filled with plans of grandeur. When he had 
taken his place by the statue of Pompey, he was assailed by the 
conspirators.'^ Caesar, seeing their number, and discovering 
Brutits among them, gave up resistance, and as he exclaimed, 
mournfully, " Thou itoo, my son Brutus !" he veiled his face, and 
fell by twenty-three wounds. 

THE SECOND TRIUMVIRATE.--- ANTONY. -OCTAVIANUS-LEPIDUS. 

The plans of the conspirators did not extend farther, than to 
the assassination of Caesar. The humane Brutus, who was 
unwilling to shed a'drop of blood more than seemed indispensably 
necessary, had prevailed on the rest, who intended to kill Antony 
also, to spare him. Unfortunate forbearance, which frustrated 
the object of this deed ! For when Antony saw the irresolution 
of the conspirators, he lost the fear with which he was seized at 
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first, gained the troops, which Caesar had ordered to Rome for 
the Parthian expedition, and induced Lepidus, who was encamped 
in the suburbs, with an army destined to Spain, to enter into a 
secret alliance. After this, in order to -lull the republicans into 
security, he approved, in the senate, the amnesty proposed by 
Cicero, yet desired, at the same time, that all the ordinances of 
Caesar should be ratified. His dignity, as he was now sole con- 
sul, and the adherence of the veterans, gave him the supreme 
power in Rome, and he designed to maintain it. Therefore, 
when he had induced the senate to permit the solemnization of 
the obsequies of the dictator, and the people had been prepared, 
by proclaiming the bequests destined for them by Caesar, he put 
them into such a rage, by an artful furferal oration, that they — 
yet it is true, this was done for the most part only by the popu- 
lace — assailed the houses of the conspirators, with firebrands 
from Caesar's funeral-pile, and compelled them to fly to the 
provinces. 

Henceforth, without laying aside the mask of republicanism, 
Antony increased — after he had plundered Caesar's treasiu'es 
even from the temples — his power yisibly, by enticing the vete- 
rans, and by forming a strong body-guard. The alteration in 
the division of the provinces was a nearer step, by which Cisal- 
pine Gaul, Macedonia, and Syria, which had been already des- 
tined by Caesar for Decimus and Marcus Brutus, and Cassius, 
were adjudged to himself and his brother Caius, and Dolabella, 
but Transalpine Gaul was given to Lepidus. 

But the appearance of the young Octavianus, the grandson of* 
Caesar's sister, whom he had adopted, and had declared inheritor 
of his name and of his property, changed suddenly all relations. 
This youth, who was eighteen years of age, came to Rome upon 
the nevdl of Caesar's death, from ApoUonia, where he was pur- 
suing- his studies, having resolved to maintain his name and the 
pretensions connected with it. Of his passions, the desire of 
dominion was the first ; of his abilities, the art of dissimulation. 
Otherwise he had good qualities and commendable talents. He 
came immediately into enmity with Antony, and therefore he 
appeared to many a suitable instrument to diminish the power 
of the other. The veterans of Caesar, in Campania, declared for 
Octavianus ; several legions also went over to him from Antony's 
camp. He encamped now at Alba, and compelled Antony to 
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leave Rome. Cicero, after having scruples at first, thought 
finally, that he discerned in him a good citizen, and resolved, 
from just hatred to the violent, tyrannical Antony, to assist him 
with all his influence. 

Antony conducted his army to Cisalpine Gaul in order to 
expel Decimus Brutus, and besieged him in Mutina (Modena). 
By the influence of Cicero, who now delivered his thundering 
philippics, Antony was declared an enemy, and the two new 
consuls, Aulus Hirtius and Vibius Pansa, and with them Octavia- 
nus as propraetor, with his corps of troops, were sent against him. 
In a sanguinary battle, which lasted two days, Antony was de- 
feated ; but Pansa and Hirtius fell, and Octavianus remainea 
alone at the head of the army (3941). 

Antony fled over the Alps, and obtained reception and pro- 
tection in the camp of Lepidus. Soon he was more powerful 
than before. Decimus Brutus, heretofore victorious, now for- 
saken by his troops, suflered in flight a lamentable death. But, 
Octavianus, instead of pursuing Antony, advanced hostilely upon 
Rome, and obtained the consulate by force. He was not twenty 
years old. 

Now, to the astonishment of the friends of freedom, his true 
form was disclosed. He condemned and prosdVibed Caesar'g 
murderers, and included also, S. Pompey, who had before obtained 
an honourable restoration, in the proscription. The decree 
against Antony was revoked, and soon a reconcilation was 
effected; and after that, a complete alliance between the three 
heads of Caesar's party. 

These heads, Antony, Octavianus, and Lepidus, convened on 
a small island, in the little river Rhenus, not far from Bononia, 
and in three days the articles of this criminal compact were ^ 
arranged. Under the title. Triumviri reipublicce constftuendcBf 
they usurped, in common, for five years, the supreme power over 
Rome and the provinces. For immediate government, Octavia- 
nus was to receive Africa, Sicily, and Sardinina ; Lepidus, Spain, 
Gallia Narbonnensis ; and Antony, the two remaining parts of 
Gaul. But first, Octavianus and Antony, each with twenty 
legions, were to march against the murderers of Cajsar, and 
Lepidus, in the meantime, was to cover Rome with three legions. 
After the termination of the war, eighteen of the best towns, 
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with their lands^ were to be divided among the soldiers^ as a 
reward for trampling upon the republic. 

In order to fill up the measure of crime, the alliance of the 
tyrants was sealed by the noblest blood. The friends of freedom, 
and the personal enemies of the triumvirs were to die. Three 
hundred senators, two thousand knights, and an innumerable 
multitude of the best citizens were proscribed. Although Lepi- 
aus' brother, Paulus, and Antony's uncle, Lucius Caesar, were 
found among them, yet they were rescued from execution by 
the power of their relatives. But Octavianus gave up, after a 
feigned refusal, his benefactor, by whom he had become great, 
the noble Cicero. In the sixty -fourth year of his age, at his villa, 
Formianum, whence he intended to fly to Greece, Cicero died — 
by the hand of the military tribune, Popilius Lsenas, whose life 
he had formerly saved, by a judicial defence — with dignity, and 
lamented by all the good. 

The terrors of Sylla's time were renewed, and again victims 
fell, not merely to tyranny, they fell also, to private hatred and 
rapaciousness. In the arms of their friends, on the domestic 
altar, in the temples, the proscribed were slain. To give' them 
refuge was accounted high treason. The executioners had pre- 
ceded the triumvirs. The massacre commenced in the night, 
which, with an equal veil, covered the horrors of tyranny, as 
well as the fury of private passions. In the morning, the trium- 
virs, each with a corps of troops, marched into the city, which 
was drenched with blood. The alliance had been concluded 
amidst the huzzas of the soldiers ; now they came to devour the 
first fruits of the plunder. 

BATTLES OF PHILIPPL 

In the meantime, the leaders of the conspirators had collected 
a large force in the east. Syria, Asia Minor, and the whole east, 
were soon gained for freedom. Cleopatra, the friend of the tri- 
umvirs, was alarmed; Macedonia and Greece were maintained 
by Brutus. He endeavoured incessantly to mitigate the suffer- 
ings of war, and disdained severe measures, even if the most just 
vengeance and prudence appeared to require them. Whilst 
Cassius drew the means of war in great abundance from the 
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provinces, Brutus, who avoided all extortions, remained poor, 
and with all his victories, in embarrassed circumstances. 

In the fields of Philippi, in Macedonia, the last struggle for 
freedom took place (3942). Here Brutus and Cassius had en- 
camped, when the triumvirs approached. In the first battle 
Brutus penetrated victoriously into the camp of Octavianus. 
!But on the other wing Cassius was defeated, and killed himself 
in precipitate desperation. In the second battle also, Brutus 
obtained the advantage over the troops of Octavianus ; but the 
ruin of the wing which opposed Antony, 'drew his also into 
destruction. In this battle fell Cato's son, in a manner worthy 
of his father, the young LucuUus, Hortensius, Varus, and many 
others. Nobler blood was never shed; nor was there ever a 
more glorious contest. Brutus, attended by a few faithful friends, 
escaped the pursuers. But was Brutus to survive freedom 1 As 
he exclaimed with lamentation : " Oh ! virtue, not thou — fate rules 
here below !" he chose the glorious death, to which only a life 
like his is entitled. 



BATTLE OF ACTIUM. 

The high interest of the Roman history is terminated with the 
battle of Philippi. By the overthrow of freedom, the object of 
the triumvirate was attained. What now remained but that 
the robbers quarrelled about the division of the spoils, and one 
only obtained them? But whoever was victorious, the result 
was the same, unlimited power of one. 

After perpetrating horrible cruelties, the victors separated. 
Antony went to Asia, in order to crush some remnants of the 
republicans ; Octavianus to Rome, In order to govern the west, 
and to reward the soldiers. He abandoned the estates of inno^- 
cent citizens in the finest provinces of Italy to his insolent troops. 

A short war aroseon account of these unparalleled oppressions. 
Perusia was the seat of the insurrection. Octavianus forced it 
to surrender, and caused four hundred citizens to be immolated 
to the manes of Csesar. 

Ahtony, captivated in the arms of sensuality, interfered some- 
what later in this war. Qeopatra, queen of Egypt, had van- 
quished him by her amorous arts. Antony had degraded him- 
self to a complete slave. His masculine vigor had become dead 
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in boundless debauchery^ and he seemed to have no other object 
than enjoyment He was the more inclined to the peace, which 
assigned more definitely to Antony the east as far as Scobra^ in 
Illyria, to Octavianus, the west with the exception of Italy, which 
was to be open to both, and of Africa, which was to belong to 
Lepidus, and which was confirmed by the marriage of the excel- 
lent Octavia, the half-sister of Octavianus, to Antony. 

By this peace, S. Pompey, who had before concluded an alli- 
ance with Antony, saw himself limited to his own power. He 
was master of Sicily and of the Mediterranean Sea, and compelled 
the triumvirs to cede to him, also G)rsica, Sardinia, and the 
Peloponnesus (3945). But in a second war, after success in the 
commencement, the worthy son of the great Pompey, succumbed 
to the valor of ,Octavianus' admiral, Agrippa, fled to Asia, and 
was. put to death at the command of Antony (3948). 

Lepidus claimed a part of Pompey's countries. He relied on 

his twenty-two legions ; but they all went over to Octavianus, 

after a rupture had taken place. Lepidus supplicated for his 

,iife upon his knees. It was granted to him, together with the 

dignity of high priest. 

Octavianus, with a steadfast look, advanced towards his goal. 
The Roman people were gained by a careful government, by 
popular customs, and by the preservation of the republican 
forms. But as he gained in esteem, so Antony lost. For insen- 
sible to Octavia's high worth, he received again the chains of 
the courtezan, offended his corrupt age by unexampled luxury, 
and the subjugated Romans by the pomp of oriental despotism. 
The Parthian war (3946 — 3950) interrupted, his pleasure but 
little, since Cleopatra was his attendant even on some expedi- 
tions. With madness always increasing, he gave away Roman 
provinces and kingdoms to this Egyptian and her children, and 
oiTended on the contrary Octavia in the most shameless manner. 
Finally, he divorced her ; whereupon the people and the senate, 
whom Octavianus had already long prepared, and excited by 
representing' the disgrace of female and foreign dominion, re- 
solyed to depose Antony, and to declare war against Cleopatra 
(3951). - 

Antony still did not awake from his lethargy. It is true 
he had brought together a large army, and a powerful fleet; 
but mirth and debauchery continued to prevail, and Cleopatra 
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was obliged to accompany him in the eventful conflfict. Octa- 
vianus' veteran legions, hov^ever, were valiant, and the eminent 
Agrippa commanded the fleet. One battle decided the war. In 
the 723d year of the building of Rome, four hundred and seventy- 
eight years after the foundation of the republic, the fleets of An- 
tony and Octavianus fought for the empire of the world near the 
promontory of Actium (3953). The battle was for some time 
indecisive, until Cleopatra, from cowardice or treachery, fled 
with her ships ; and Antony, with pitiful weakness and in per- 
plexed haste, attended by only two slaves, followed her. Still 
his forces continued the battle ; in the evening they surrendered. 
The land army, under Sosius and Publicola, nineteen legions 
strong, with twelve thousand cavalry, waited seven days for 
Antony's return.- He did not appear ; then his army went over 
to Octavianus. The cause of this conduct of Antony was, that 
he could not live without Cleopatra, and he thought, that he 
was not sure of her possession longer than he had h^ within his 
sight. In mute, hopeless grief, sinking under the weight of his 
misfortune, his shame, and more than all, his doubt of Cleopatra's 
fidelity, he went to Egypt, whither Octavianus followed him 
but too soon. When all proposals, even the most humiliating, 
were rejected by the victor, he became desperate, and when it 
was rumoured that Cleopatra was dead, he fell upon his own 
sword. She was still alive ; he caused himself to be carried to 
her, and died in her arms. But she, perceiving that Octavianus 
remained insensible to her charms, and designed to exhibit her 
in his triumph at Ronie, terminated her existence by the bite of 
a serpent. 

Octavianus made Egypt a province, and returned to Rome 
(3954), as sole ruler of the immense empire. 



THIRD PERIOD. 



HISTORY FROM AUGUSTUS TO THEODOSIUS M. 



FROM THE BATTLE OF AOTIUM UNTIL THE 6BEAT MIGRATION OF NATIONS. 
/PROM THE YEAR OF THE WORLD 3953 TILL 395, A. D. 



1. 

GENERAL VIEW. 

 

SUMMARY OF THE POLITICAL EVENTS. 

After the Romans had forgotten freedom under the long reign 
of Augustus, who was benign from motives of prudence, and 
afterwards had learned to endure all the ignominy, and all the 
terrors of tyranny under his immediate successors, and finally, 
in the succession of a Domitian to a Titus, bad experienced the 
most striking proof of the fluctuating lot of a people governed by 
an ujQElimked monarch, it happened, by an extraordinary decree 
of destiny, which is isolated in the history of all countries, and 
of a^U times, that they received, during nearly a century, none 
but excellent monarchs, in an iminterrupted series, whose 
wisdom and goodness made unlimited power appear to be a 
blessing, since it gave to their virtue a free sphere of activity, 
and imparted to them, like gods, the power, in addition to the 
will, to be beneficial to their whole race. What did they effect, 
however, with their indefatigable zeal, with their truly paternal 
love, with the most liberal maxims of government? Order, 
tranquillity, opulence, a flourishing state of agriculture, and of 
other pursuits, undisturbed intercourse over all their vast coun- 
tries, and the embellishment of them, by proud monuments of 
tasteful, and, generally, useful magnificence, in temples, palaces, 
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highways, bridges, aqueducts, baths, and other objects of civil 
refinement. But notwithstanding all this, and although, with 
the exception of the extreme provinces, the many nations once 
hostile, but now combined firmly and fraternally into one state, 
were blessed with a profound peace, the decline of genius, of 
physical and moral power, consequently of human dignity^ 
which is indeed of more value than opulence and peace, was, 
even under Trajan and Marcus Aurelius, to be observed in the 
whole Roman world. And this cannot surprise us, for history 
teaches with a hundred evidences, that nothing can flourish in 
despotism which requires elevation and power, and that such 
states become, necessarily, as poor in virtue as in talent, because 
both have the same root. 

How much more, if the despotism is at the same time a uni- 
versal empire? For, in such a one, national emulation ceases 
also, and that exertion yrhich is the consequence of necessity, or 
of a dangerous position between hostile powers. The little 
Athens, which numbered only 20,000 citizens, gave birth, in some 
generations, to more and greater artists, siiges, and heroes, than 
the immense Roman state, which contained about 120,000,000 
of inhabitants, prbduced in 500 years! The power also of the 
governors, the greater the empire, and the more difficult there- 
fore its supervision is for one alone, will be so much the more 
unlimited, and so much the greater the danger for the citizens, 
even under a gopd prince, to be governed tyrannically. Finally, 
in universal monarchy, the last resort of the oppressed, the for- 
saking of their afflicted home, ceases also. Deliverance is not 
hopeless, as long as freedom continues to bloom in any accessible 
place; tyranny will raise its head fearlessly, only when it knows 
there is no possibility o[ escaping its power. 

The Romans, who saw nothing beyond their state but sea or 
wilderness, or inhospitable countries of barbarians, found them- 
selves in this sad situation, and became acquainted with all its 
terrors, when, after the death of Marcus, the virtues of the An- 
tonines also disappeared, and a series of mostly bad, and in part 
abandoned emperors, imposed the whole weight of slavery upon 
the tame nations ; whilst the few good oi indifferent princes 
brought only a transient and partial alleviation. 

In the progress and completion of this despotism, and in the 
relaxation which is inseparable from a universal empire, we have 
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to seek the principal causes of the decline and dissolution of a 
state, which, after it was once erected and confirmed in such 
extension, from the ipass of physical powers it contained, from 
its organization and internal combination by the wisest princes, 
seemed immoveably established for the longest duration. Yet 
several other circumstances, partly internal, and partly external, 
conspired to accelerate the ruin, and make it more complete. 
Of these circumstances, the most are to be considered as conse- 
quences of despotism in general, or as more particular charac- 
teristics of the Roman despotism. 

The power of the emperors was based, in its origin, and like- 
wise in its continuation, on mUitaiy force. Henc6 resulted the 
greater privileges of the military condition, which became the 
source of great oppression for the citizens, and at length en- 
dangered also the throne. The soldiers, in the consciousnesi of 
their strength, considered themselves liberated from the duty of 
subjects, and soon regarded themselves as masters of the empire. 
The order of succession, or the election of the emperor, was not 
determined by law; tile soldiers assumed, with reference to anti- 
quated relations, the right to appoint the "Imperator." The 
praetorian bands — the imperial guards — set the example; the rest 
of the armies followed. Their conflicting claims produced de- 
structive wars. Whatever measures discerning and powerful 
princes took against this fundamental evil, it was incurable; the 
prcefectus prcetorio always remained dangerous to the emperor, 
and every general, according to the measure of his desert, could 
excite fear. So much the more, when, with the changes that 
were made in the military system, the troops were no longer 
awed, neither by the name of Rome, nor by the idea of a common 
country. The effeminate Romans had already been long disused 
to war ; the legions were formed out of provincials, generally in 
the wild confines of the empire ; and these warriors — they were 
however citizens nominally after the time of Caracalla — were, 
notwithstanding, without interest for Rome, which they knew 
not, and in part full of hereditary hatred towards it, or among 
one another. At length, barbarians, in entire masses, and under 
their own leaders, were taken into pay, whereby the way to the 
highest dignities of the state was opened to them, and opportu- 
nity given for the most dangerous treason. The rise of the 
Christian religion, and the removal of thci^mperial residence to 
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Constantinople, as they disturbed all the ancient relations, were 
further causes of weakness ; and the division of the empire — 
which at first was temporary, but afterwards permanent — com- 
pleted it. Yet the eastern empire maintained itself, by the 
strength of its capital and other circumstances, although hard 
pressed, and slowly progressed to destruction until the time of 
the Ottomans; but the western succumbed now to its own ex- 
haustion, and to the flood breaking in from the north. 

It was German nations, that immediately effected this great 
revolution, although Asiatic hordes also participated in it. The 
Romans had never firmly established their power beyond the 
Rhine and Danube. Nature had reared here in the forests and 
deserts a strong people, which was to destroy the frail fabric of 
universal empire, plant a new race, and prepare the soil for a 
new order of things. Already, in a state of separation, the Ger- 
mans bid defiance to the arms of the world-conquerors. When 
they united themselves in larger n\asses, they became formidable, 
even in attack. Various* causes, particularly the shock t)f other 
nations, from the far north and east, dfove the Germans into 
the Roman territory. One swarm urged on another. Scythia 
also poured out its hosts, and the generality of the movement 
made it irresistible. The Germans divided among themselves 
the western empire. 

The Parthians fought with less success against Rome. Trajan 
humbled them. But an internal revolution, which placed a Per- 
sian dynasty on the throne of Central Asia, rendered this power 
again formidable. Yet the Euphrates remained its boundary, fixed 
as it were by fate- 
Modern- writers have found the cause of the migration of 
nations in the movements of High and Central Asia. China 
remained a world by itself. 
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II. 

DETAILED fflSTORY. 

HISTORY OP THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 



CHARACTEMSnC. 

I 

The poverty of this history compared with that of the last 
period, first attracts our attention. The accounts which we have, 
give us information for the most part only concerning the person 
of the emperor, and those immediately around him ; concerning 
the affairs of the capital; and in the provinces, concerning 
those commotions which have reference only to the imperial suc- 
cession or usurpation, or to the invasions of barbarians ; but we 
cannot reasonably require much more. By the union of so many 
nations under one empire, they all lost with their self-subsistence 
their particular circle of action and passion. They come into 
consideration henceforth only as parts of the great whole, which 
itself has personality, and lives only by its central power. What 
particular occurrences can therefore engage the attention in the 
separate provinces of such an empire, accustomecj to servile obe- 
dience, but the accidental succession of good or bad governors, 
passive participation in the revolutions of the capital, and the 
blood-marked course of hostile armies ? But a history may be 
instructive even by its meagerness and sad aspect ; for it contains 
in true representation the life of nations, or their death-slumber, 
and the causes of both. 



HISTORY FROM AUGUSTUS TO COMMODUS. 

AUGUSTUS' REIGN. 

The situation of Octavianus after the battle of Actium was 
far more favorable than that of Caesar after the close of the 
civil war. Freedom had already been annihilated in the fields 
of Philippi. Its last defenders fell in battlfi^ or by proscription. 
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The Romans were wearied with these long commotions, and 
desired tranquillity at any price. Besides this, the most impor- 
tant citizens were connected with the house of Caesar through 
gratitude, present interest, or expectation, and " bread and 
games " seemed to the poor of more value than freedom. Octa- 
vianus had, however, the image of the assassinated Caesar con- 
tinually before his eyes, and thought he could acquire and 
maintain dominion only by the most artful policy. 

In the commencement, he beguiled the senate, at the head of 
which he had placed himself, and the people, by the declaration, 
that he designed now to deliver the supreme power, which he 
had assumed only "through imperious necessity for the preserva- 
tion of the state, again into the hands of the republican authori- 
ties. The senate was still to heg for the yoke which was 
prepared for, it, and did so ; whereupon Octavianus, after some 
opposition, consented, under the name, and with the extended 
power of an Imperator over all armies, to remain master of the 
empire. But only for ten years, after the lapse of which the 
request was always repeated. Besides, the forms of the republic, 
the comitia, the elections of magistrates, were not touched ; the 
prince (princeps), with which favorite title the name Augustus 
(the exalted, illustrious), was also conferred upon him, retained 
only thexonsular, tribunitial, and censorial powers, with that of 
the pontifex maximus united, for himself, and during life. A 
strong body-guard, the military command even in Rome, and 
the appointment of governors in those provinces where the bss't 
legions were stationed, confirmed his power. But it was to 
remain a secret. It was by no means permitted to call him 
" master" Far from the pageantry of majesty in tone and man- 
ner of hfe, tolerant to the free expression of opinion in discourse 
or writing, yielding frequently to the caprices of the people, he 
appeared,in the practice of humanity and kindness according to 
a regular plan, powerful only for benefiting his race. The 
Romans forgot gradually his earlier cruelties, were pleased with 
his gifts, his popularity, and the name of freedom ; the provincials 
praised the order, tranquillity, and pacific spirit of his dominion. 
Poets and men of learning, in fine, whom he honoured and 
rewarded, exalted the illustrious friend of the muses to heaven. 
But unbiased posterity have pronounced a severer sentence; 
they have discerned i^ all that Augustus did and said, from his 
Vol. 1—2 m 19 
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appearance on the theatre of the world until his departure, onl]^ 
a studied part, in no wise a virtue* 

Of the glory of Augustus' wise and happy administration, his 
ministers, Cilnius Maecenas, Vipsanius Agrippa, and Messala 
G>rvinus had the greatest share. Maecenas, the humane, 
liberal-minded favorite of the world-swayer, a friend to the arts 
and sciences, is dear to all admirers of the good and be^autiful. 
Agrippa, the victor of S. Pompey, and of Antony, acknowledged 
as the first man in the state, after Augustus, and likewise his 
son-in-law, directed the military affairs. Messala also was great 
in the arts of war, and familiar with the muses. 

The overthrow of the republic had changed the spirit oi foreign 
policy, as much as that of the internal government. Augustus, 
satisfied with the possession of the Roman world, and, like every 
prudent despot, avoiding any great commotion, resolved to exer- 
cise the courage of the legions by small wars, and by maintaining 
the boundaries, but yet, on the whole, not to enlarge any more 
the extent of the empire ; and this principle of moderation was 
followed by most of the succeeding emperors. Rome henceforth 
carried on for the most part only defensive wars. But for such, 
indeed, the immense extent of the boundaries could seldom fail 
to afford a sufficient cause, and Augustus himself, although he 
closed the temple of Janus three times, numbered more years of 
war than of peace. 

He experienced also more than once the vicissitude of fortune, 
it is true, the Parthians restored the eagles taken from Crassus. 
The boundaries were also rounded by subduing the Cantabrians 
and Asturians (who alone continued to exist in Spain), by the 
conquest of Rhaetia,Vindelicia and Noricum, which Drusus and 
Tiberius achieved, by the subjection of Moesia and Pannonia, which 
required a bloody contest ; but one army was lost in the Arabian 
desert, another fought without success against Ethiopia, and a 
third, under Varus, was annihilated by the Germans. 

The domestic misfortune of Augustus ^as still much greater. 
He had no son ; his daughter Julia disgraced herself by irregu- 
larities, and her sons died. Livia, his second wife, was an 
intriguing woman, and ot the step-sons which she brought to him, 
Drusus, afflicted him by his death, and Tiberius by his life. The 
latter, although he perceived his bad character, he was obliged 
to adopt for his son and heir, in order that the empire might not 
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devolve upon an entire stranger. And thus died Augustus, 
who was celebrated as being fortunate, after he had survived all 
his enjoyments, in the seventy-sixth year of his age, and in the 
forty-fourth of his undivided power (Y. (3i. 14). 

THE HOUSE OF AUGUSTUS. 

After the insidious, suspicious Tiberius, who had become 
almost gray in intrigues, had at first beguiled the senate by a 
dissimulation, unnecessary indeed, but pertaining to his character^ 
and had suppressed the sedition of the Pannonian and German 
legions (that of the latter by the fidelity of Germanicus, his 
nephew), he extinguished the last appearance of popular power, 
by transferring the comitia to the senate, and surrounded him- 
self with the terrors of the law of majesty. Henceforth not only ' 
the smallest actions, but also words and writings — if they did not 
breathe unconditionally servile sentiments, and even thoughts, 
which were detected in the most confidential effusions, were 
stamped as crimes; the sanctity of judicial forms was abused, and 
niade subservient to the most sanguinary, the most audacious 
tyranny. All the ties of nature, of love, and of confidence, were 
severed. Only the fear of the noble Germanicus, whom the people 
loved, and the army idolized, restrained for a while the complete 
eruption of the tyrant's rage. This hero died by poison, and with 
him the people saw in despair their last hope decline. Tiberius^ 
who appeared to have only the form of man left, divided his time 
amidst actions of the most refined cruelty, and the most unnatu- 
ral sensuality. iElius Sejanus, prafectus prcetoriOf the worthy 
favorite of such a master, continued and aggravated still the 
bloody scenes in Rome, whilst Tiberius, on Caprea, sunk into 
animal debauchery. But Sejanus, aspiring to the throne, became 
a traitor, and suffered death with his family and friends. . Tibe- 
rius continued his fury and debauchery ten years longer, without 
satiating his thirst for blood, without change in the dark disposi- 
tion of his soul. He died in the seventy-eighth year of his age 
(37), by violence, it is said — after he had disgraced the throne 
twenty-three years, and left behind the memory of a complete 
tyrant. 

Caius (Caligula), the son of Germanicus was proclaimed impe- 
rator by the praetorians. The senate and the people, remember- 
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ing his father, acknowledged him with joy. But after a short 
delusion/ through dissembled goodness, they discovered in him 
an unparalleled monster, who combined all, even conflicting 
vices, and in whose character it was only doubtful whether 
cruelty, extreme viciousness, or madness, predominated. Some 
conspirators, Cassius Chserea at their head, rose finally against 
the tyrant, and killed him (41). 

The senate in the intoxication of joy, presumed to decree the 
restoration of freedom, and the expulsion of the Csesars. But in the 
space of a day, they were informed, that not they, but the praeto- 
rian guards, were the masters of the empire. These were still 
devoted to the house of Caesaj*. Therefore Cl^^udius, the uncle of 
Caius, obtained the throne, who was equally weak in body and 
mind, from his birth up a miserable human figure, on which, 
according to his own mother's expression, nature had become a 
bungler. The murderers of Caius were now executed, and a reign 
commenced, the ignominy of which appeared to proud spirits still 
, more insupportable than the terror^ of Caius. Hence, the insurrec- 
tion, although fruitless, of the commander in Dalmatia, Camillus, 
whose history is rendered glorious by the exploit of the heroic Aria. 
For the first time the empress of the world saw herself openly 
trampled upon by dissolute female characters and abandoned 
freedmen. The wives of the demi-man were named Messalina 
and Agrippina; their names are still used as appellations to 
designate the most degraded of their sex. The first, after com- 
mitting actions unexampled for their disgrace, was put to death 
by the command of the freedman. Narcissus. Agrippina induced 
the emperor to adopt the son of her first marriage, Domitius 
Nero, and to neglect the noble Brittanicus, his son by Messalina, 
and finally killed her husband in order to secure the empire to 
Nero (54). 

He obtained it also through the praetorians, and their leader, 
Burrhus ; reigned at first, with great applause, and ended as a 
monster. He put to death, in succession, his half-brother, Brit* 
tanicus, whom he had deprived of the empire, his mother, who 
had, for his sake, perpetrated so many crimes, his wife, Octavia, 
who was .odious to his mistress, this mistress, Poppaea, herself, in 
a fit of rage, his guardian, Burrhus, to whom he was indebted for 
the empire, his teacher, Seneca, who had earlier inclined him to 
goodness. The virtuous Thrasea, the poet Lucanu8,many sena- 
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tors, knights, and citizens, were put to death for the most trifling 
causes, and a multitude of Christians and Jews, under the pretext 
of that notorious conflagration which he himself had directed ; 
and these scenes of blood alternated with unexampled sins of 
sensuality and contemptible buffoonery. 

At length an almost general insurrection broke out in Spain, 
Gaul, and in Rome itself. The dastardly tyrant, forsaken by 
his guards, condemned by the senate as a transgressor, con- 
cealed himself in the house of a freedman, and when his enemies 
approached, killed himself in despair (68). With him the house 
of Augustus was extinct. 

Whilst these Ceesars were, pursuing their wicked career, and 
practising unbounded tyranny in Rome and its vicinity, the pro- 
vinces were comparatively fortunate, under administrations 
which were now more regular, and were exempt from the ex- 
tortions of republican Rome. Externally no diminution of 
power was at least to be perceived. It is true the Germans 
excited terror by their wild courage; but this they had done 
even under the great Caesar : and in the wars of the first Caesars, 
notwithstafiding the defeat of Varus, on the whole, the superiority 
of the' Roman arms was visible. On the other confines, their suc- 
cess was more decisive. Mauretania, which took up arms, in order 
to avenge its king, assassinated by Caligula, was conquered under 
Claudius. Nero's lieutenant, Corbulo, gained in the east, Arme- 
nia, against the Parthians ; and beyond the sea, Caesar's plan — 
the subjection of Britain — was put into execution. Yet it was 
not completed ; for aft6r the lieutenants of Claudius had subdued 
the Iceni, Brigantes, and the valiant Caractacus, the king of the 
Silures; after, under Nero, Suetonius Paulinus had destroyed 
the horrible s^at of the Druids' power on Mona (Anglesea), and 
had exterminated the forces of the heroic Boadicea, on the 
Thames ; moreover, after — under the succeeding reigns — the ex- 
cellent Agricola had penetrated in fortunate campaigns as far 
as Caledonia (Scbtland), the northern tribes remained, notwith- 
standing, unconquered, and harassed the southern provinces 
exceedingly, by invasions. Afterwards, as the strength of the 
empire gradually declined, the means of conquest were dimin- 
ished. The succeeding emperors restricted themselves, after the 
most fortunate wars, to the maintaining of South Britain (about 
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four fifths of the island) which they protected with difficulty, 
and only imperfectly, even by a rampart and walls, against the 
incursions of the Caledonians. 



HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 

Since, under Nero, the war arose which destroyed the Jewish 
state and temple, we shall here take a view of its history, which 
is fertile in scenes of terror. 

Herod the Great, the destroyer of the house of the Maccabees, 
king of Judaea, during the civil wars of the Romans, always the 
friend of the victorious party, and at last, favored by Augustus 
with a considerable increase of territory, imparted to his kingdom 
prosperity and splendor, restored the temple with greater mag- 
nificence, embellished Jerusalem, and many cities of the country. 
He died in the second year of our chronology. 

His three sons divided the country according to the award of 
Augustus. Yet the Romans acted towards it as masters, until 
the praiseworthy Herod Agrippa, a grandson of the great Herod, 
obtained again the whole state, by the favor of Caius and Clau- 
dius, for his own government. After his death (44), the appear- 
ance of independence again ceased. Rom£^i governors ruled 
the country, although a small part was left precariously to the 
younger Agrippa. 

Although the Jews had been severely oppressed by the arms 
and the arbitrary decrees of the Romans, yet they had played 
for a long time, an important part in Rome itself, as brokers, 
exchangers, and merchants, or as a numerous populace, whose 
clamor and power, artful party leaders made subservient to their 
purposes. On the whole, they were odious to the Romans, and 
even despised by them, but their money allured to plunder. 
Constant exactions of the governors increased the aversion of the 
Jews to the Roman yoke. Ancient prophecies of a coming 
Messiah cherished the hope of liberation. At length, a general 
insurrection of the Jews (66) arose against the intolerable 
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oppression of the governor, Gessiys Floras. Jerusalem, and all 
the fortresses of the country fell into their power; the prsefect 
of Syria was slain. When Nero sent Vespasianus against 
them with a large force, the zeal of the Jews, their fury and 
desperation were of no avail. That was fulfilled which had been 
foretold with prophetic vision, and which was inevitable, con- 
sidering the spirit of the people, and ^e circumstances of the 
time. Destroyed terribly in a series of bloody actions, the 
Jews did not desist from the unequal contest. They still retained 
their capital, when Vespasian, proclaimed imperator by his army, 
marched to Rome, and left to his son Titus, the termination of 
the war. All the terrors which the darkest imagination can 
invent, were accumulated in this unfortunate city. The division 
into various parties completed its misfortune. The defenders of 
the same city destroyed one another in regular battles, and 
chiallenged the wrath of the victor, by accumulated wicke4ness. 
He was able to make a way for himself through the streets of 
Jerusalem, only by storm, through flames, and over hills of the 
dead. Amidst the howls of despair, the city of David, and the 
venerable temple sunk to ruins and ashes. According to Josephtts 
Flavins, 1,100,000 persons were destroyed in this war, 100,000 
were taken prisoners. The remnant of the natioQ was dispersed 
over countries, but did not lose, notwithstanding all humiliation, 
their adherence to the Mosaic law, their fanatical zeal, and hope 
of a Messiah. Against the emperor Hadrian, who caused a pro- 
fane city, jElia Capitolina, to be built upon the sanctified site 
of Jerusalem, and a temple of Jupiter upon Zioh, Bar-Cocheba, 
(son of the star,) the supposed Messiah, led the numerous hosts 
congregating under his banner, to the desperate conflict. 
Hadrian called the legions from Britain against the furious 
enemy. About 600,000 men lost their lives. Many were sold 
as slaves, the lot of the rest was complete dispersion. But 
henceforth, and until this day, the descendants of this remarkable 
people have maintained themselves without mingling with other 
nations ; among which they live generally in contempt and 
mutual aversion, adhering obstinately to the precepts and rites 
that have been delivered to them, opposing everything novel, 
without compliance with the spirit of times and places, living 
mummies of the old world. 
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VESPASIAN. - TITUS. - DOMITI AN. 

We return to Rome. Here, after Nero's death, Sulpitius 
Galba, who was seventy years of age, having been proclaimed 
imperator by the Spanish army, was sanctioned by the senate. 
The praetorians assassinated their severe master, and gave the 
empire to Salvius Otho. Already, earlier, the German army had 
appointed their general, Aulus Vitellius, imperator; His troops 
marched over the Alps. Then Otho lost a battle at Bed riacum, and 
terminated his existence in order to spare the blood of citizens. 
Vitellius took possession of the throne, but to disgrace it by 
animal debauchery. Soon he compensated the enjoyments of 
the table with an ignominious death (69). 

Flavins Vespasianus, whose troops had executed this punish- 
ment, was invested with the purple by the eastern army, and 
deserved this elevation. He respected the senate, caused his 
power to be sanctioned by that body, tranquillized the empire, 
embellished Rome, replenished the exhausted treasury, waged 
war successfully against the Jews, Parthians, and Britains ; but 
with doubtful- success against the Batavi. Yet imperious 
severity and a somewhat narrow-minded avariciousness are 
blemishes of his reign, which lasted nine years. 

But Titus (79), his son, delighted the human race, by the per- 
fect amiableness of a beautiful soul. He possessed the throne 
only two years : still they were saddened by the natural acci- 
dents of misfortune. But they sufficed to adorn the name of the 
prince, who " considered the day lost on which he had benefitted 
no one," with imperishable glory. 

His brother Domitian (81), who was dissimilar to him in 
every respect, imitated the abandoned Caesarg. He was a sen- 
sualist, robber, and tyrant; and caused himself to be named, 
with audacious insolence, lord and god, whilst he was the slave 
of his eunuchs and the soothsayers ; and — what had never yet 
been done in Rome — purchased peace of a barbarian foe. It 
was Diurbaneus Decebalus, king of Dacia, who extorted this 
tribute, after he had defeated the legions, and desolated some 
provinces. Domitian was assassinated, at the instigation of 
his wife (96). 
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FROM NERVA TO M. AURELIUS. 

Henceforward, during almost a hundred year?) the Romans 
enjoyed the wonderful fortune of a sage and paternal govern- 
ment. The princes who held the sceptre in this period, were 
not invested with the purple by the accident of birth, and were 
, not corrupted in their youth by the thoughts of grandeur. 
Adoption, which was determined by merit alone, brought always 
the most worthy to the imperial throne ; gratitude, emulation, 
and ambition to correspond with this confidence, encouraged to 
the performance of duty. The Cretan, Cocceius Nerva, a vir- 
tuous old man, appointed by the senate successor of Domitian, 
became the benefactor of the world by declaring the excellent 
M. Ulpius Trajanus — a Spaniard by birth, and at that time gene- 
ral in Germany — his son, associate in the empire, and successor. 

Trajan (98), the "best prince'' — cotemporaries and posterity 
styled him thus — whose virtues were still, after the lapse of cen- 
turies, commended to the emperors as a high model (by the ac- 
clamation: Sis fdidor AugustOfSismelior Trajano), exhibits to 
us, in his character, a most beautiful union of all great and 
amiable qualities. Whilst he penetrated with a clear look and 
paternal sentiments all the branches of the administration of his 
immense empire, and what wisdom had suggested, executed 
energetically and perseveringly, watched over the public welfare, 
as well as over the rights of individuals with the most faithful zeal, 
and appeared to rule only to exhibit to the world the good side 
of monarchy in the most radiating light, he conformed, with a 
liberal spirit, to the principles of the republic, presumed not, as 
his predecessors, to stand above the law, gave the senate freedom 
again by his will, dignity by his regard, restored popular elec- 
tions, and the independent authority of the magistrates, caused 
the law of majesty to be silenced, knd removed from himself the 
dejecting ostentation of unlimited power. Accessible to all 
citizens, and living among them as a father among beloved chil- 
dren, as a friend among friends, he seemed distinguished merely 
by superior virtue, and he himself knew no scale of favor but 
that of merit. Witli so many pacific virtues, Trajan combined 
also brilliant military glory. In two wars against the insolent 
Decebalus, he avenged the disgrace of Domitian. The whole of 
Vol. 1—2 w 
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Dacia became a Ronlan province. The king killed himself over 
the ruins of his power. The rarthian expeditions were still more 
glorious. Since the time of Crassus, the name of the Parthians 
had been terrible to the Romans; Syria shovtred distinctly the 
traces of old and new devastations. Trajan led his legions over 
the Euphrates, subjected Armenia, Mesopotamia, crossed the rapid 
Tigris, conquered the royal residences, Seleucia and Ctesiphon, 
and penetrated as far as the Persian gulf. Perhaps Asia would 
have received through Trajan a permanent law, had not his 
great plans been frustrated by death. At the critical juncture 
of an insurrection, which broke out again over all his conquest, 
the emperor died (117); and what he had laboriously constructed 
here, was demolished. 

For iElius Hadrianus, his successor, by relation and supposed 
adoption, restored all the conquests beyond the Euphrates, and 
limited his glory to maintaining the internal welfare and strength. 
Few princes equalled him in extensive knowledge of affairs ; few 
in activity and zeal. He travelled through all the provinces of 
his vast empire on foot, and left behind to every one the blessing 
of. beneficial regulations. He was also learned, and friendly to 
the arts, but less mild and amiable than Trajan. He knew that 
he was master, and caused it to be felt. The last period of his 
life was not free from severities, nor even from iniquities, so that, 
after his death, the senate, which took the scale of Trajan's 
goodness, hesitated to bestow upon his memory the usual 
honours (138). 

Hadrian had selected, in the person of the adopted Titus An- 
toninus Pius, the most virtuous of all men for his successor. 
During his administration, which lasted twenty-three years, tran- 
quillity, profusion and peace — with the exception of unimportant 
border difficulties — prevailed in the Roman world. Subjects and 
magistrates seemed to imitate the sedate virtues of their prince. 
The empire was blessed by humanity, justice, and love of order. 
Odious passions and immortal inclinations were concealed. Foreign 
nations esteemed and had confidence in a monarch who would 
" rather save the life of a citizen, than destroy a thousand ene- 
mies," and adjusted their wars according to his decision. Since 
Numa, with whom he was justly compared, Rome had possessed 
no such potentate. 

Antoninus had, directly after his elevation, and upon the 
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desire of Hadrian, adopted the promising Marcus Aurelius, and 
L. Verus. The resolution of the senate destined the first for the 
successor of the deceased emperor (161) ; but he declared imme- 
diately, L. Verus his associate in the empire, and Augustus. Yet 
Verus resigned to his colleague on the throne, whose superiority 
he acknowledged, without opposition, the direction of affairs, and 
himself to inactivity and sensual enjoyments. In the Parthian 
war only, which had commenced soon after the death of Anto- 
ninus, he roused himself to some exertion. His lieutenant, 
Avidius Cassius, however, rather than he, was the victor of the 
Parthians, and penetrated as far as Ctesiphon. Verus died in the 
eighth year of his empire. 

The more undivided was the zeal, activity, and glory of the 
great Marcus, who in virtue, rectitude and mildness, equalled 
Antoninus, surpassed him in strength of mind— was more tried 
at least — and with the splendor of talents for government com- 
bined the dignity of the most sublime philosophy. His whole life 
was a most beautiful practical commentary of Zeno's princi- 
ples, which the imperial sage promulgated by his x conversation 
and writings. 

Under this emperor the empire experienced the first energeti- 
cal shock from the nations of the north. The BastarnsB and 
Alani, pressed by the Goths, who were behind them, made a 
violent attack upon Dacia« and the tribes of the Danube, united 
in a great alliance, broke into the Roman territory. The stream 
rolled on as far as Aquileia ; and with this terror of the Marco- 
manni (they were the strongest of the alliance) were associated a 
plague in Italy, insurrection in several provinces, and the con- 
tinuing Parthian war. After a toilsome and dangerous contest 
which lasted eight years, and after various changes of fortune, 
the valiant Marcus (174) concluded a glorious peace. A new 
eruption of the German war retained the emperor with the 
legions. His soul was sick at the sight of desolation, and his 
body succumbed to incessant toil. He died at Sirmium (180), 
lamented as Trajan, and continued to receive from later genera- 
tions the tribute of a grateful, religious veneration. 
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STATE OF CIVIUZATION.-ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

The fortune and civilization of the Roman Avorld, from the 
time of Trajan to M. Aurelius, as well as earlier, under Augustus^ 
affords us not the agreeable, enlivening aspect, as that civilization 
which we saw in the preceding period bloom in the countries of 
the Grecian tongue, and also in free Italy. This was multilate- 
ral and aspiring, developed by native power, from the uncor- 
rupted endowments of nature, the fruit of a free and cheerful 
life of nations. The Roman civilization, on the contrary, was 
the product of the power and policy of the world-rulers, of super- 
cilious wealth, which aspired insatiately to elevated enjoyments, 
on the one side, of passive obedience, which pursued docilely 
the path previously designated, on the other, and upon the whole 
was deformed by corruption and enervation. 

The friends of the universal empire might indeed boast, not 
unjustly, that the union of so many nations under one govern- 
ment, removed all obstacles which for the advancement of sepa- 
rate nations lay partly in tfhe restriction of their means, partly 
in their hostile relations to others ; they might boast, that under 
the protection of a profound peace, and by the wisdom of a 
government ruling over so many countries with equal concern, 
all ^he more refined arts, all the improvements of agriculture and 
of other pursuits diffused their blessings over the most important 
part of the world, that by the favored transplantation of fruits, 
herbs, trees, and animals, by encouraged industry, then by the 
benefits of a brisk commerce, and the assistance afforded mu- 
tually by one province to another in times of transient scarcity, 
that the welfare of all was secured, and that gradually the im- 
mense empire was adorned throughout with magnificent towns, 
intersected by excellent roads in various directions, that it re- 
sembled a garden in fertility, had numerous monuments of 
magnificence, which were of public utility, in institutions and 
edifices, and that it became the fortunate abode of a dense popu- 
lation, living in quiet harmony and well directed industry. 

Yet such panegyrists, on a more accurate consideration, would 
not have mistaken the dark side of this condition, they would 
have observed, that the tranquillity and order in the empire were 
merely the consequence of relaxation and mechanical obedience, 
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that profusion was the lot only of the incomparably smaller num- 
ber, and that all the refinement and splendor were only thin 
veils of corruption and misery. Two thirds of the population 
consisted of slaves; and those who were called free were exposed 
to the mercy of arbitrary and tyrannical power. In the princi- 
pal cities, and especially in Rome, boundless luxury and inde- 
scribable corruption prevailed; in the provinces, or in the 
country, poverty and decrease of population were perceptible : 
the striking want of spirit and life, indicated that a secret 
disease was at work in, the nobler parts, and that not further 
prosperity, but decline, was to be expected. 

To the characteristic traits of this, on the one side most 
brilliant, on the other, unfortunate imperial era, belong also the 
flourishing state of the arts and sciences at its commencement, 
and their decline, which quickly succeeded. 

Among the causes which in the last period elevated the 
sciences, one of the most important — freedom, had disappeared. 
But illumination seemed more firmly established only by the trea- 
sure of knowledge already amassed^ It had extended through 
several classes of men, and through a greater number of nations ; 
and their union under the Roman power aflbrded the arts and 
sciences immense resources. The profound peace, with which, 
from Augustus, for a long time, the interior countries of the 
empire at least, were blessed, encouraged by tranquillity and secu- 
rity quiet industry ; an increased number of schools and institu- 
tions of instruction, of public and private libraries, aided greatly 
the efibrts of genius ; and the common organ of the Greek — as ' 
the learned, and of the Roman, as the prevailing language, facili- 
tated the communication of ideas, the common possession of 
intellectual works, and the uniformity of progression. . Finally, 
several emperors, as Augustus at first, then Vespasian, Trajan, 
Hadrian, and the Antonines, were zealous protectors, in part 
even confidents of the muses ; others promoted at least by love of 
magnificence the prosperity of art ; and the emulation of large 
cities, and even the vanity or liberality of wealthy individuals 
employed and encouraged talent. 

So many propitious circumstances could not, indeed, remain 
without good results. The century of Augustus is one of the 
most brilliant periods in the history of science and taste. The 
muses of Latium emulated the Grecian, and, in a sisterly union 
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with them, brought light and amenity to the banks of the Ebro. 
the Rhine, and the Thames. Their realm remained undiminished 
in extent until the time of the barbarian irriiptions, and although 
their inspiration appeared already early to grow cold, yet they 
did not refuse theii^ assistance to writers, until down to the age 
of the Antonines. * ^ 

But from the third century onward, the arts and sciences fell 
precipitately from their long maintained elevation. Before the 
close of this period, in the west, Italy excepted, complete night 
bad commenced — and in the east, the flame, growing visibly 
dim, continued to scatter around only a twilight. 

It is not difficult to find the causes of this sad change. How- 
ever propitious external circumstances may be, they alone are 
not sufficient to call forth works of genius. The internal power 
of the mind, the creative, is necessary for this, and this power 
will not thrive, with the greatest encouragement, where its first 
condition, freedom^ is wanting, no more than a plant, with the 
most careful fostering, will thrive without an appropriate soil 
and the light of the sun. A despot, although he wished it, could 
not give to the souls of his slaves that lofty range for which 
freedom alone bestows the power. And how could he desire it, 
without contradiction to himself? He will not fail to perceive 
that enlightened citizens are indeed the best subjects, but 
unwilling slaves. Hence he will hate science. In every instance 
the weight of slavery oppresses the spirit, and we may, without 
hesitation, consider the decline of genius, under the emperors, 
* which was so striking, as the necessary consequence of the 
despotical constitution. The great ancients, full of personal 
dignity and a just sense of their own worth, could give words 
to the current of their thoughts and feelings carelessly, and in 
aU that surrounded them find subjects of inspiration : the later, 
degenerate Romans could not fail to perceive the deplorableness 
of their condition, which was indeed unmerited : their habitual 
humiliation had clipped the wings of their souls, and they could 
feel that the language of a freeman is not fit for slaves. 

Besides, (we will here take, on account of the natural con- 
nexion, a cursory view of the whole period,) the good relations of 
the earlier imperial age were gradually lost: in the place of peace • 
came a sad succession of internal and external wars. The muses 
fled at the sight of desolation, and the impoverished inhabitants, 
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who lacked the means of physical existence, could not think of 
the embellishment of their being. Such misery of the provinces 
was insulted by the prodigality of the capitals ; but the nobler 
arts disdain likewise to be merely the servants of insolent luxury. 
In the meantime, the scourge of despotism was felt more and 
more severely. No Antonines returned. Even those emperors 
whose virtue and energy checked the decline of the empire, 
(Claudius, Aurelian, Probus, Dioclesian, &c.) were strangers to 
science, and great only in camps or in the management of affairs. 
Habit and the force of circumstances led to the contempt of 
pacific talent. Jmisprudence only, the study of which the 
inore artful administration of the state made necessary and 
lucrative, was pursued with success. ' In medictne, which^ ap- 
I peared likewise indispensable, the ancient masters were followed; 

i and finally, mystical and polemical theology — as already earlier 

. eclectic had in part — engrossed the talents that continued to rise. 
The arts and sciences of the Pagans appeared so intimately 
connected with their abhorred system of religion, in their works 
I of genius and of taste mythological abominations were so con- 

i stantly met with, that the hatred of the Christians, who were 

animated with zeal as yet ardent for the one, was transferred 
I quite naturally to the other. The works of art and the books of 

I the Pagans became the objects of a pious persecution (the em- 

' perors had anteriorly made war upon the books of the Christians) ; 

and much that was worthy of immortality was irretrievably lost. 
The barbarians, who invaded the provinces, and destroyed with- 
out distinction the profane as well as the sacred, promoted unde- 
signedly the wishes of the zealots. Henceforth there was too 
much poverty in genius to create anything new, and hardly 
sufficient taste to make good selections for transcription. The 
manuscripts vanished, and the spirit of men, which now lacked 
completely nourishment and elevation, sunk into lethargy. 

But this took place in the countries of the Grecian tongue, far 
later^ and less completely, than in the west. Isolated writers 
appeared still at a late period, who would not have dishonoured 
the age of Alexander ; here a great number of men still revered, 
still loved learning and art. This inclination had become, by 
the manner in which in general the Hellenic mental culture had 
arisen, an essential feature in the national character of the 
Greeks. The posterity of those who had been acknowledged the 
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teachers of mankind, felt that they were required to maintain 
their inherited renown ; patriotism or national pride urged them 
to elevate themselves constantly, in mind and taste at least, over 
their odious rulers, to whose arms and policy they had been 
obliged to submit. On the contrary, the arts and sciences in 
Rome had never been a true national possession. Even the 
Latin language had not obtained it^ perfection by the culture of 
the Roman people, but only by the genius of individuals who 
were indebted to Greece for their education. 

Greece, however, could not escape the spirit of the time. 
Truly enlightened men appeared more and more seldom. The 
contest with the great ancients was too unequal. Courage and 
strength were wanting to strike out new paths with success. 
Feeble imitation was all that remained. Net the advancement 
of science, only the eocplanation of existing books became the 
business of the learned. Instead of the creative geniuses, who 
had shone in brighter times, the schools and libraries were filled 
with grammarians, critics, and commentator9* 



FROM COMMODUS UNTIL THE FALL OF THE 

WESTERN EMPIRE. 

COMMENCEMENT OF-rTS RUIN. 

M. AuRELius' only son, Aurelius Commodus, who succeeded 
him, was the first prince born in the purple, upon the Roman 
imperial throne. His vices formed the most hideous contrast 
with the virtues of his father. He commenced, as Nero, with 
unrestrained excess, and terminated with horrible cruelty and 
madness. Many of the noblest senators and citizens became the 
victims of his insatiate thirst for blood, whom he butchered, 
together with his own creatures and the companions of his plea- 
sures. His heart became continually more corrupt. Not one 
good feeling, not one honourable inclination was left within it. 
He spent his time either in disgraceful pleasure, or at the games 
of the amphitheatre, not as a spectator, but as a combatant, a]t 
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first against wild aDimals, afterwards against men. Intoxicated 
with the glory of the gladiator, he profaned the majesty of the 
throne by the public practice of a profession that was branded 
with natural and legitimate disgrace. The Romans saw their 
empercM- and the son of Marcus a combatant oh the arena seven 
hundred and thirty-five times. He frequented the fencing-schools 
daily, and even caused pay (at an imperial rate) to be given 
him from the gladiatorial funds, and enumerated with foolish 
pride his many victories, which he, with unequal arms, gained 
over his pitiable opponents. The Roman people, accustomed to 
the government of the Antonines, endured this prince thirteen 
yeaTS ! They would have indeed endured him still longer, had he 
not been strangled by a wrestler, commissioned by his concubine 
(193). After the tyrant was dead, the long-restrained rage broke 
out in loud imprecations. 

G>mmodus had purchased peace of the Germans soon after 
his father's death, because he feared the hardships of campaigns. 
But continual invasions of barbarous nations into the Roman 
territory, which were opposed with difficulty, announced the 
approaching fall. 

The conspirators against Commodus, and among them Loetus, 
the prajfect of the praetoriai^ guards, ha4 selected for his succes- 
sor the prcefectus urbi^ Helvidius Pertinax, a venerable old man, 
who had raised himself from the most humble condition, to the 
highest offices by merit alone, and who received also immediately 
the joyful acknowledgement of the senate and people. Not 
so the Praetorians, who, alone dissatisfied amidst the general 
rejoicing, wished for the tyrant again, who had flattered their 
insolence. They assassinated the virtuous Pertinax. 

After this, with unheard of impudence, the Praetorians sold the 
empire at auction. Didius Julianus, a wealthy senator, gave the 
highest bid — thirteen hundred dollars to a man ; and it was con- 
ferred on him. But the armies in Illyricum and Syria pro- 
claimed their generals, Septimus Severus and Pescennius Niger, 
imperators. In Britain, Clodius Albinus declared for freedom. 
Severus marched to Rome, where the unfortunate Julian, aban- 
doned by the Praetorians, and condemned by the senate, atoned 
for his presumptuous purchase under the sword of the execu- 
tioner (194). Niger and Albinus, both deluded by Severus' dis- 
sembled friendship, succumbed also one after the other to the 
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great military talents and dark intrigues of this prince, who was 
strictly a soldier in his sentiments. He hated the tone and forms 
of the republic, trod the senate into the dust, which claimed the 
right of deliberation, and even of remonstrance ; despised the 
people as something existing merely to serve and to hear^ and 
increased by laws and favor, the preponderance of the soldiers, 
which was before oppressive. The PrsBtorians, who had sold the 
empire, were indeed punished severely by him, by humiliation and 
dismission ; but he formed a new guard, which was four times 
as strong, and was composed of men selected from all the legions. 
With this he intended to intimidate not only Rome and Italy, but 
also the armies, if they should at any time be rebellious. And 
he attained his object, but gave also to his successors their most 
formidable enemy in the praefectus praetorio. 

Bassianus Antoninus, who was named Caracalla, and Septi- 
mus Geta, his sons, were appointed emperors in common, by the 
wish of their father and the proclamation of the army, and by 
this means, were made irreconcilable enemies. Geta was killed 
by his brother at an interview, in the arms of his mother, who 
wished to be mediatrix. This profligate, sensual villain, who 
however was endowed with* energy of action, put to death twenty 
thousand men, as adhar^its, servants, or friends of Geta, and 
continued to tyrannize five years, until he was killed by Opilius 
Macrinus, his prsefectus praetorio (217). 

This man with his son took the purple, and was overthrown 
by the influence of a woman, the artful Moesa, the sister of 
Severus' wife, Julia Domna (218). She procured the throne for 
her grandson, the Syrian priest of the sun, Avitus Bassianus 
Heliogabalus, at the aige of fourteen, which he disgraced by 
great excesses and vices. The praetorians freed the world of 
him, and proclaimed his relative, the noble and amiable Alexian 
(Alexander Severus), emperor (222). But the soldiers killed him 
likewise (230). 

Maximinus, a Thracian by birth, in his youth a herdsman, 
afterwards celebrated in the army for his corporal strength and 
valour, was the head of the conspirators, and was acknowledged 
as imperator. His talent was murdering and plundering, which 
he practised on citizens as well as on enemies. In Africa, the 
old Gordianiis and his son, but in Rome by the senate, Pupienus 
and Balbinus, men of high desert, were chosen enjperors iagainst 
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him. But Gordianus was slain by the friends of M aximinus ; the 
emperors chosen by the senate were assassinated by the praeto- 
rians, and Maximinus also fell in a sedition of his soldiers, where- 
upon the grandson, Gordian, obtained the throne (238). He 
fought with success against the Persians and Goths, and excited 
brilliant expectations. But Philip, an Arabian, praefectus praeto- 
rio, treacherously took his life amidst the tumult of a battle 
with the Goths.* The same befell the latter by the governor 
of Pannonia, the noble Messius Decius (250), who was slain 
after the space .of a year, in a war against the Goths, by the 
treachery of Trebonianus Gallus. 

Gallus and two other emperors died in succession by violence, 
whereupon the spldiers invested LiciniusValerianus with the purple 
(253). He marched against the Persians, who were desolating 
the east, was taken captive by their king, Schapurf (261), and 
suffered, after abuse for three years, a terrible death. Gallienus, 
his son, had as little regard for him as for the public welfare, and 
enjoyed his pleasures whilst the barbarians were invading the 
provinces on all sides, and the accumulated insurrections of na^- 
tions and governors were filling the measure of misery. Eighteen 
emperors arose at the same time. With the addition of some 
earlier and later rebels, the number of the thirty tyrants men- 
tioned by Trebellius Pollio, may be made out. They all com- 
pensated for a brief and oppressive supremacy, with a violent 
death. Posthumius, (father and son,) in Gaul, and Tetricus, in 
the same province, Aureolus, in Illyria, and, above all, Odenatus, 
in the east, distinguished themselves. This valiant Palmyrenian 
senator, by the aid of some tribes of the desert, checked the 
victorious career ^f the insolent Schapur, and repulsed him 
beyond the Euphrates. As a reward for so great an exploit, 
Gallienus appointed him associate emperor. The east, which he 
had saved, respected his power ; but he lost his life by domestic 
treachery, after which, his heroic consort, Zenobia, in whose 
veins the blood of Cleopatra flowed, took the direction of affairs. 

During these storms, the inactive Gallienus was slain by his 
own soldiers (268). 

Claudius H., his successor, saved the empire, which a formi- 

♦244. In the fourth year of his reign, Philip celebrated the millennial 
jabilce of Rome. 
t Commonly written Sapor. 
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dable irruption of the Goths threatened with a rapid fall, by a 
most brilliant victory. It was obtained at Naissa, and the 
remnant of the Goths was destroyed by famine and pestilence. 
But the countries of the Danube, and those of the Haemus, never 
recovered from this desolating war. The gods did not permit 
Claudius to complete his work ; he was carried off by the pesti- 
lence which broke out from the Gothic camp. L. Domitius Au- 
relianus accomplished afterwards what Claudius had commenced. 

In less than four years, this great warrior conquered the anti- 
emperor Tetricus, who ruled in Gaul, Spain, and Britain, the 
valiant Zenobia in the east, and Firmus in Egypt, the Alemanni, 
Goths,* and other foreign enemies, suppressed various insurrec- 
tions, and became the restorer of the shattered empire. 

This military emperor undertook a second expedition against 
the Orientals, in order to avenge on the Persians the disgrace of 
Valerianus; but some officers, who feared his severity, killed 
him in a conspiracy (275). 

The army itself was terrified at this crime, and requested the 
senate, which had been heretofore despised, to appoint the suc- 
cessor of Aurelianus. The senate appointed from its own body 
the virtuous Claudius Tacitus, a worthy descendant of the great 
historian. But this old man, who was seventy-five years of age, 
died in the seventh month of his administration. 

Then the Syrian army proclaimed Aurelius Probus emperor 
(276), who, as Claudius and Aurelian, was descended from an 
Illyrian peasant family, but deserved his elevation by talent and 
virtue. When his election had been unanimously sanctioned by 
the senate, whose approbation the modest emperor sought with 
submission, he eclipsed, by a series of glorious military achieve- 
ments, the fame of Aurelian, whilst -the liberality of his senti- 
ments reminded his subjects of Marcus. He defeated in many 
battles the Persians, the Blemmyes, and especially the Germans, 
with whom he did not make peace until after great hurpiliation 
and sacrifice on their part, and he endeavored to protect the 
weakest side of the Roman boundary by a series of fortifications, 
extended from Ratisbon as far as the mouth of the Neckar.f 

* Yet he abandoned to them Dacia, because he thought it was impossible 
to maintain it. 

t The country between the Rhine and Danube had been abandoned in the 
times of Cssar and Augustus by its German inhabitants, and thereupon occu- 
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This hero, who was nurtured in the camp, and covered with such 
military glory, had retained, however, such a rational view of 
things, and so much humanity, that he preferred building to 
destroying, and the arts of peace to bloody trophies. He sought 
by rebuilding destroyed cities (he rebuilt and repaired more than 
seventy), to heal the wounds of the earlier wars^ and to employ 
the expensive military force in works of general utility. He 
caused the legions to make vineyards in Gaul and Pannonia, to 
construct bridges, canals, and public roads, in all parts of the 
empire, to drain marshes, &c. ; but he excited by this means, 
and in general by strict discipline, the displeasure of these long 
corrupted warriors. They assassinated him (282). 

Aurelius Cams, praefectus praetorio, his successor, was indeed 
his equal in valour, but not in goodness. He was killed — as is 
commonly related — by lightning (283). 

Of his two sons, the mild Numerianus was assassinated by his 
father-in-law, Aper ^ the wild and dissolute Carinus fell by the 
hand of a tribune, whose lady he had disgraced. At his death 
C. Valerius Diocletianus became emperor (284). 

FROM DIOCLETIAN TO CONSTANTINE. 

Diocletian had arisen from the lowest condition ; for his father 
was a house-slave of the senator Amilinus, and his name was 
derived only from the native pi ace 'of his mother, DocMa, in Dal- 
matia. But he had early distinguished himself in the army, had 
risen one degree after another, and after Numerianus' death, 
which he had avenged on Aper, had received the unanimous 
acknowledgment, that he was the man most worthy of the 
throne. 

Diocletian, although his spirit saw distinctly the whole of his 
duties, on this very account, perceived the impossibility of ope- 
rating everywhere at the same time, and the danger of dele- 
gating extensive powers to his subjects. He therefore resolved 
to take an assistant in the empire, and selected Maximianus 
Herculius, a common Pannonian, valiant and active, but less 
wise and cultivated, than himself. The name of Augustus, 

pied by Gallic emigrants and other adventurers. They acknowledged the 
Roman supremacy, and paid tithes, on which account they were called 
Decumates, 
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and complete imperial power, were to be common to both. 
Then two Caesars (expectants of the dignity of Augustus) were 
appointed, Maximianiis Galerius, a Dacian, of the humblest 
birth, and the noble Constantius Chlorus, descending through 
his mother from the house of the emperor Claudius II. 

This measure, for the harmless execution of which, the supe- 
rior authority of Diocletian — willingly acknowledged by his 
colleagues on the throne — ^was requisite, became subsequently a 
source of civil wars, and at last, of permanent division ; and 
besides, the multiplied courts were a burden for the exhausted 
empire, which could not be easily borne. 

The four emperors subdued, with strong hand, the many 
enemies of the empire, and several anti-emperors. Carausius, in 
Britain^ alone forced them to acknowledge his pretensions, and 
remained emperor until his death. 

The absence of the emperor from Rome (Diocletian had 
selected Nicomedia, in the east, for his residence,) contributed 
mediately to the still greater neglect of the senate, and to the 
ruin of all the republican institutions that continued to exist, the 
remnant of which was of importance and found only at Rome. 
The emperors no longer respected the senate, and consulted 
henceforth only with their ministers. Thus the system of mon- 
archy was now completely established, and the abasement of 
the people also was announced openly, by language and cere- 
monial. Henceforth, not only the. title dominus — formerly 
abhorred by the better emperors — which had originally designated 
the relation of servitude, became the regular style of the chancery, 
but even expressions were added to this, which signified religious 
veneration and divine dignity, and all the pomp of the oriental 
courts, the diadem, the vestments of silk and gold, the large 
number of courtiers and •eunuchs, the inaccessibleness of the 
emperor's person, and, if admission into his presence was granted, 
prostration to the earth — all conspired to make the people per- 
ceive the elevation of the monarch, and — which was, indeed, the 
design of Diocletian, in introducing there oriental usages — 
restrained the insolence of the populace and soldiers, as well as 
the outbreaks of the love of freedom and of passions, by this 
abasement becoming a custom. 

After ah energetic and fortunate administration for more than 
twenty years, Diocletian laid down his imperial dignity, and 
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retired into the charming solitude of his garden and palace at 
Salona (295). 

After this a stormy and revolutionary time followed. The 
bond of union was severed after the abdication of Diocletian. 
Galerius and Constautius Chlorus, who now became Augusti, 
appointed Severus and Maximinus Daza, Cassars. Between 
these and Galerius, and the son of Constantius» who died prema- 
turely, Constantine, then the old Maximian, who, weary of a 
private condition, had resumed the purple, Maxentius, his son, 
who was proclaimed emperor, by the praetorians, and finally, 
Licinius, whom Galerius had appointed Augustus, bloody discord 
prevailed; and in confused vicissitude, the Roman world saw itself 
oppressed, sometimes by two, sometimes by four, and sometimes 
by six Augusti. Galerius was regarded as the first. He dis- 
graced this rank by cruelty, and was gradually obscured by the 
growing fortune of the young Constantinus. The virtues of his 
father had gained for this youthful hero the favor of the array, 
which proclaimed him Augustus, in Britain, against the will of 
Galerius, his persecutor (306). Galerius threatened, but the 
former was acknowledged Csesar, and maintained himself not 
only in the provinces of his father, (Britain, Gaul, and Spain,) 
but soon found an opportunity of extending his power. 

Maxentius, Maximian's son, tyrannized over Italy and Africa. 
The Romans invited Constantino to their assistance against him* 
He resolved on the contest. On this eventful expedition, he 
appears — the legend says, induced by a miraculous appearance— 
to have adopted the resolution, by embracing Christianity, to 
which he had been friendly before, to procure for himself the 
permanent adherence of a strong party in the whole empire, and 
to animate the zeal of his Christian soldiers for the approaching 
contest. 

Yet the precise time of his conversion is very uncertain, and 
there are traces existing, that he, even after the Romao victory, 
continued to waver a long time between the pagan superstition 
and the new doctrine, and only gradually came over wholly to 
the side of Christianity. The war against Maxentius was ter- 
minated, as was desired. The inactivity of the tyrant contri- 
buted to his fall. He did not rouse himself for the conflict, until 
Constantinus approached the capital — ^lost a battle near the Mil- 
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vian bridge, and his life in flight ; whereupon the victor marched 
into Rome amidst the joyful acclamations of the people (312). 

Licinius now ruled in the East, as the heir of Galerius, and the 
victor of several anti-emperors. The concord existing hitherto 
between him and Constantine now ceased. At this time the 
banner of the cross was particularly useful to the latter. It 
was a religious contest, according to the sentiments of those 
engaged in it and the means employed. In the first war, the 
western emperor obtained the cession of Illyricum, Dardania, 
Macedonia, Greece and Mcesia ; in the second, he took Licinius 
prisoner, and caused him to be put to death (324), with his min- 
isters and generals, although he had promised him safety by oath. 



HISTORY OF RELIGION. 



MORE ANCIEUT HISTORY OF RELIGION. 

Let us, before we proceed with the history of Constantine, 
cast a glance back to the origin, consummation, and character 
of Christianity, which henceforth exercises an influence on the 
history of the World. 

Religion, which is given to man, and is coeval with the human 
existence, may be represented, whether Adam be a real or 
symbolical being, as deriving its origin from a revelation imparted 
to him who was the progenitor of the race. Whether this reve- 
lation was determinate and complete, whether it required fur- 
ther developement and improvement, is a bold question; the con- 
jectural reply to which must vary, according as Adam appears 
to us with the traits of perfected humanity, or with those of child- 
hood and of the rude state of nature. In history, nations appear 
every where at first with rude ideas, which are refined only 
gradually, and often further disfigured, or with nothing but 
dark forebodings, which, excited and developed, first by external 
causes, are slowly converted into a more definite consciousness, 
or more lively sentiment. But notwithstanding, the greatest 
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rudeness and disfiguration, the fundamental capacity always 
remains discernible, which, like a slumbering spark only requires 
kindling and favorable circumstances, in order to become a 
world-illuminating fiame. 



ORIGIN OF THE HEATHEN RELIGION. 

It is manifest that the first fostering of this spark is derived 
from the phenomena of the sensible world. The attention of 
man and the sense of his weakness is early awakened — ^yet at 
first, more by such phenomena as interrupt the common course 
of nature, and in particular by the experience of terrifying or 
destroying powers. He searches for the causes of such phe- 
nomena, and his imagination, outstripping his later-maturing 
understanding, ascribes them to the arbitrary activity of more 
powerful beings. Fear, so we are taught by most kinds of 
divine worship which are yet in a^ rude state, and even by a 
variety of those that have attained a high degree of perfec- 
tion, fear has at first agitated the soul of man and produced his 
religious disposition, which, progressing on the way once opened, 
was soon directed also to the beneficent powers of nature, and to 
these with love and gratitude, as to the threatning with terror 
and timid prayer ; but at last combining with these awful impres- 
sions that, which echos to them softly and sacredly from the inner- 
most recesses of the heart, discerned in those unknown powers the 
moral rulers, as well as the sovereigns of nature, and upon their 
mysterious potency built the bold hope of immortality. 

This adoration of objects, powers and appearances of nature (it 
is called by the general appellation /eftmw, which however does 
not designate it definitely enough) is discernible in all ancient 
religions as the basis, and often still later, in their more refined 
state as the predominant form ; but the objects themselves must 
vary according to the diversity of countr}'^ and climate, of wants 
and customs. The storm and the thunder ; the power of water 
and fire, in general the elements and meteors ; or the fostering 
soil, the river that sometimes fertilizes by inundation, and some- 
times produces desolation; in the smaller circle, even a running 
fountain, or a tree which afforded a hospitable shade or delightful 
fruits ; and even the inferior plants ; friendly and hostile animals, 
and inanimate objects, but more than all others the sun, the 
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source of light, fertility, and life ; the moon, whose gentle majesty 
speaks to all hearts, and all the high luminaries of the heavens. 

This veneration of the celestial bodies may be considered as 
the most elevated form of the pagan religion, because it is nobler 
in itself than the common Feticism, and raises the soul much 
higher ; and also because it has become mediately by the inves- 
tigations of astronomy, which it occasioned, or with which it 
was connected, the source' of far more ingenious systems, and 
has chiefly determined the dogmas and usages of nations, which 
are of historical importance. 

For after ^ commencement was made — which was probably 
first done in Egypt — ^in investigating the courses of the celestial 
bodies according to the rules of art, and in seeking for a certain 
measure of the year and the seasons in the changing constella- 
tions, it was necessary to distinguish the various stars and groups' 
of stars, especially those through which the apparent course of 
the sup and the planets passed, by particular names and fancied 
images, which were derived in the most natural manner from 
the affairs of agriculture, the phenomena of the seasons, or other 
terrestrial objects, that might be connected by an easy associa- 
tion of ideas with the constellations ; according to their time or re- 
gion. Figurative expressions were also selected to represent the 
various appearances of the heavens, as the varying remoteness 
and proximity of the stars among themselves and towards the 
sun, such as, union and separation, love and hatred, dominion 
and subjection, &c. By the frequent use of such expressions, 
their original signification, which was merely figurative, was 
almost inevitably forgotten, and the sign was exchanged for 
what was designated, the earthly for the celestial. 

Then those figurative expressions, taken mostly from human 
qualities and relations, occasioned, as was indeed already done 
in the common Feticism, the application of ideas which repre- 
sent the active and passive state of man to the gods, and caused 
a succession of symbolical positions to be regarded as a series of 
actual events, and the histories of the gods to be formed like 
those of men, and by this means a third class of religious systems 
was created. 

This is the deification of departed hien. For when once the 
gods were brought down to men, and considered subject to 
human inclinations, infirmities, and destinies, when they were 
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habitually imagined to be men who had formerly been upon 
earth ; nothing was more natural than that real men also, who 
had distinguished themselves perhaps by wisdom and virtue, by 
power and beneficence, and consequently elevated themselves 
above common nature, were regarded as gods or children of 
gods, and after their death translated to heaven, from voluntary 
gratitude, servile flattery, or by the mandate of rulers. 

The number of deified men, however, (the Grecian, and later 
the Roman religion excepted) has never been very great. The 
sound understanding of man rose against this apotheosis, and it 
could by no means enter into those systems of religion, which 
were based upon philosophy and speculation. 

The worship of images, or idolatry in the stricter sense, pre- 
vailed more generally. We find this worship of idols associated 
as well with Feticism as with the veneration of deified men, 
here and there almost alone predominant, and even introduced 
into those religions, which rest upon an intellectual foundation. 

If we except, however, those natural bodies, or rude products 
of art (as serpents, stones, and hewn pieces of wood, &c.), which 
are venerated by the most simple nations as fetischs, and indeed 
merely as religious objects rather than divine — perhaps as talis- 
mans, amulets, &c. — we find that idols, according to the princi- 
ples of a prevailing national religion, were nowhere actually 
venerated as gods, but only as images of the deity. A distin- 
guished man has justly remarked, that the name idolater is one 
* introduced only by those who enjoy a purer religion, bat an 
unjust stigma upon the heathen nations, and that never one of 
them would have acknowledged the validity of such an appella- 
tion in that full sense of the word. The proper dogmas — which 
e. g. admitted only one Jupiter, who was enthroned in Olympus 
— were manifestly contradictory to the divine veneration of the 
thousand statues of his name, which adorned so many temples. 

And accordingly it is evident, that the idols were not gods, 
but were designed only as representations of the deity. Wise 
and deserving men also venerated these images, since a sacred 
meaning and a sacred object rested upon them. Soon the devo- 
tion' of the multitude felt inclined to confide to them higher and 
miraculous powers; the priests favored this belief, because it 
brought authority and wealth to them — the guardians of the 
images, — and by a natural increase of devotion, and an artfully 
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enhanced illusion — the conversion of the sign into that which 
was designated, of the image into the deity, was gradually intro- 
duced among the low populace, as well as that which was found 
in all classes, upon which the philosopher will forbear to pro- 
nounce a too severe or partial sentence of condemnation. 

NATIONAL RELIGION. - PRIESTS. - FABLES. 

All the religions of the ancient paganism may be reduced to 
one or the other of these classes; yet their characters are 
nowhere to be found unmixed, and the distinction can be made 
only according to that which is predominant. But before any 
system whatever could have been constructed with determinate 
and durable forms, religion must have ceased to be a private 
affair ; it must have been national property, and a priesthood 
must have existed for its preservation. Uniform notions, uniibnn 
ways of worship amongst numerous masses of men arose, and 
this communion became the most precious possession, the most 
important tie of nations. The similar experience of the inhabit- 
ants of one region concerning the influence of the same natural 
objects, the transmission of ancient tradition through all the 
members of a spreading family, the persuasion and instruction 
of individuals of superior minds, particularly of foreigners from 
civilized regions, but chiefly the labors of wise legislators and of 
the priesthood often established, and generally favored by such 
legislators, and frequently arising without their assistance, 
effected this revolution, so remarkable in the history of man. 

The appearance of these priests makes a principal epoch in 
the religion, and in the whole condition of men. They appear 
in the early twilight of history. They did not, however, make 
religion, they themselves arose rather through religion. But 
they cherished and brought the slumbering germ to perfection, 
and gave it its direction and form. By them, what was before 
wavering and^inconstant, became determinate and durable, and 
presentiment was made doctrine, — dream, positive truth ; they 
preserved faith by formulas, devotion by usages, substituted 
coercion of conscience for freedom, and subjected the most 
secret thoughts to their dominion. Since now, what to the laity 
was merely a fugitive impression, a transient emotion, formed 
the principal business of their lives, they were able easily, 
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guided or seduced by speculation and fancy, to spin out the 
thread of sacred tradition further, to convert the simple creeds 
of nature into ingenious systems, and, acx^ording to the measure 
of their illumination and their good will, ennoble or corrupt the 
sacred endowment of man. Now, learned religions first origin- 
ated, as well as a great number of symbols and fables, whereby 
the religious ideas of the confessors were confined, as it were, in 
an enchanted circle, the natural subordinated to the positive, — 
often stifled by it — ^minute distinctions between the various sys- 
tems of religion effected, and their number greatly multiplied. 

But it is a perception of the highest importance, and one 
which throws a surprising, radiant light upon the most sacred 
concern of man, that in all this variety, and amidst all changes, 
many principal traits, however, are found to be unifofi^nif and the 
fundamental ideas constant Hence results for the philosophical 
observer, the clearest distinction of the chaff from the grain, of 
the veil from the substance, and, at the same time, the interesting 
discernment of the most secret nature of man. 

First, we see everywhere, man, although limited to the worjd 
of sense in his active and passive state, look beyond its confines 
with foreboding and desire, acknowledge higher, living, moral 
powers over the blind forces of nature, in the triumph of predomi- 
nant wickedness, hope for a time of retribution, and, surrounded 
with the images of corruption, believe in a continuation beyond 
the grave. 

But this divine spark in the human soul, an evidence of its 
higher origin, how miserably, for the most part, we see it 
cherished ! Its excitation is the work of accident, its nourish- 
ment is unrefined, folly and deceit stifle its splendor. The 
sublime ideasj the lively sentiments of natural religion, the 4nost 
precious boon of our race, are converted into dead formulas. 

The harmony of nature proclaims one supreme, ruling Spirit. 
But the common understanding is unable to soar up to the ma- 
jesty of a God, who lives in all the powers of nature, and fills 
heaven and earth with his presence. Hence it is glad to admit 
as many gods as it knows natural powers, consequently good 
and bad, and also particular gods for every country, and even 
for every community and every house. Even if, by the instruc- 
tion of solitary sages or enlightened priests, a supreme God is 
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announced to it, still it retains the belief in subof^inate gods, and 
directs confidently to these its supplication. 

And under what image does man conceive his God ? At first 
under none, or at least under no definite one, as long as he is 
not much engaged with him, and only on particular occasions 
perceives his dependence on higher powers. Yet he soon feels 
the want of forming clearer ideas and more definite images of 
the beings which he adores. He takes them from the tvorld of 
sense, because beyond this the stroke of his spirit's wings becomes 
feeble; therefore he gives them mostly a corporeal veil; and 
since, in the whole province of his experience, no nobler form 
than that of man appears, and at the same time no worthier 
emblem of the divine Spirit can be found than the human, we 
see the idea of God in no national religion carried higher than 
to an enhancement of human perfection. But soon not only the 
superior qualities of human nature, but its restrictions and wants 
were also embraced in the idea of gods ; even passions and vices 
were ascribed to them, and now they were made throughout 
similar to men. This anthropomorphism i$ observable in all 
religions. Even the ideas of the relation of the gods among them- 
selves are borrowed from human relations, and in the conceptions 
of their order of rank, and of the gradations of their power, we 
meet mostly with an image of the civil constitution of that nation 
in which such conceptions prevail. 

For the service of these gods, and for the extension and pre- 
servation of religious ideas, we see everywhere a priesthood 
instituted or forming itself, which, by this destination, exercises 
a power over minds according to its principles beneficial, but in 
its abuse extremely dangerous. We see this class mostly enlarge 
and establish their power by all the expedients of an ambitious 
policy, aspire to a permanent guardianship over nations, not 
only in sacred, but also in worldly afifairs ; for this end surcharge 
religion with heterogeneous additions, veil the understanding of 
the people by superstition, substitute authority for free investi- 
gation, the terror of penal power for conviction, usurp the- mo- 
nopoly of ,the sciences, and with this the administration of the 
state, and even the vocation of magic, plunder the debased people 
at pleasure, and in a selfish manner appropriate to themselves all 
the advantages of civil union, without participation in its bur- 
dens. Yet priests have also produced a very beneficial eflfect.. 
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particularly in primitive times; since without them nations 
would not have escaped barbarism at all, or not until a late 
period, civil societies would have been established with much 
more difficulty, commerce. would have been less extended, the 
arts and sciences less fostqred, and nations would have inevitably 
become here the victims of anarchy, there of wild despotism. 



M ySTERIES. - ORACLES. 

Besides the prevailing national religion and the general wor->- 
ship, there existed almost everywhere a secret doctrine, which 
was either communicated by priests, likewise to a small circle of 
selected individuals, or taught by particular inquirers as the fruit 
of profane philosophy. Of the first especially, remarkable proofs 
appear among many small nations. We speak here of mysteries, 
which we see originate in remote antiquity, and, at that time, 
produce the greatest effect. 

There were several kinds of mysteries, which differed widely 
in object and effect. Some consisted only of religious ceremo- 
nies, the mystical solemnity of which seemed adapted to pro- 
claim a higher majesty of the god, or to fill the mind with reli- 
gious awe. Other mysteries were associations of devout people, 
who, by particular devotional practices, or by pursuing peculiar 
rules of life, endeavoured to attain a higher moral perfection 
than that of the rest. The third and noblest kind of mysteries 
were those where a secret doctrine was imparted to the initiated 
concerning subjects to the investigation of which we are urged 
by a high and eternal interest, but the unveiled contemplation 
of which is dangerous for the common intellect. There were, 
however, several grades of initiation. To the inferior — where 
those admitted were prepared, examined, or entertained by vain 
delusion, as in the great Eleusinian mysteries — many, even 
women and children, were able to attain ; into the inner sanc- 
tuary but few were introduced. They sufficed to prevent the 
extinction of the beneficial Qame, and always let as much light 
emanate from their centre into external circles, and into the 
whole nation, as relations and the general state of cultivation 
permitted. 

We meet with oracles in the ancient religions still more gene- 
rally than with mysteries, by which here not merely those 
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sacred places are understood, where a certain god replied by 
some organ to the questions put to him, but in general all the 
means and ways which superstition has invented to arrive at 
the knowledge of the divine will and the future. Man is incessantly 
tortured with the inquiet desire to raise the impenetrable veil, 
which lies over his future; and inexplicable feelings are often in his 
mind, which he calls forebodingSy because he supposes a secret 
connexion between these and a coming event. For his little person 
is the centre from which he considers the world. Everything 
exists in reference to him ; he imagines that on account of his 
private affairs, the gods stop the machinery of nature, and that 
even the celestial bodies direct their courses according to his 
destiny. This disposition was early abused by cunning men, 
and, to the question, who invented soothsaying, we may without 
hesitation answer with Voltaire ; " it was the first rogue that 
met w^th the first blockhead." What advantage they were able 
to derive from this superstition did not escape the priests. Even 
legislators, who discerned in it an efficacious means for the 
direction of the multitude, favored the same, and it became a 
peculiar, sacred art, pursued according to fixed rules, and gene- 
rally respected, to interpret the future from the constellations, 
the entrails of animals, the flight of birds, dreams, lots, &c. 

The proper oracles also,* which, as the Libyan of Uammon, 
or the Delphic of the Greeks, captivated through a succession of 
centuries the respectful confidence of nations, which were vene- 
rated by the wisest of the ancients, and the decisions of which 
were so often sanctioned by success, find in these principles their 
explanation. 

There were oracles which were respected not only in their 
own countries, and by the votaries of the same religion, but also 
at a great distance abroad. To these belonged that of Jupiter 
Hammon or Ammon, in the Libyan oasis. The service of this 
divinity had been brought from Meroe to the Egyptian Thebes, 
and hence to Ammonium, and it appears that the very ancient 
oracle at Dodona, in Epirus, had the same origin. The oracle 
at Delphi was established later, but was more important by its 
reputation, influence and weath. Here Apollo gave answers 
through the mouth of a priestess, the Pythia, who was generally 
a simple girl, educated for this destination by the prices, to the 
deputies from all the Grecian states, and from a, hundred foreign 
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kings, and to innumerable private persons. These responses 
determined more than once the fate of whole kingdoms, and 
exercised especially upon Greece a powerful influence, as a tie 
of the nation and as a support of its governments. When after- 
wards these governments ceased to be popular, when the poten- 
tates in Greece no longer needed the assent of the god, and 
would have received his disapprobation ungraciously, Apollo 
restricted himself to private aflfairs, and finally became silent. 

OF THE SEPARATE RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS IN PARTICULAR. 

Among the separate religious systems, the Egyptian is first 
distinguished. by its age, and because it was the root of several 
others. But the causes, which in general make the Egyptian 
history obscure and enigmatical, are according to the nature of 
the subject here of twofold effect, and in relation to this, we 
must be satisfied for the most part with mere conjectures. 

The divine worship in Egypt was by no means a mere vene- 
ration of the celestial bodies, or founded upon physical and 
mathematical astronomy, (although some learned men have 
asserted this,) but it was iar more ancient than astronomy, and 
if, at that time, already the heavenly bodies had a share in it, 
this took place only because they, as other remarkable objects 
of nature, had made an impression upon the mind of man. But 
also the beneficial Nile, the frugiferous earth, and then all the 
striking powers of nature, and even animals and plants which 
were particularly useful and important were adored, and the 
character of the Egyptian religion was no other than Feticism. 
which at first, was probably, as rude as among the other nations 
of Africa, but which was modified by the peculiarities of the 
Egyptian country and climate, afterwards purified by the specu- 
lations of enlightened priests, elevated, modeled according to 
the wants of agriculture, health, &c., and connected wfth 'the 
discoveries that were gradually made in physics and astronomy. 
A symbolical language enriched constantly the religion which 
thus originated with new fables; diversity of divine worship, 
according to particular names, then the variable progression or 
retrogression of science in the sacerdotal colleges, and finally, 
the mingling of the Grecian ideas with the ancient religion of the 
country, increased the confusion, and thus arose gradually the 
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perplexed and enigmatical system, which, indeed, at the time of 
Herodotus, the Egyptian priests themselves were no longer ablp 
to interpret, and the Greeks, who sought everywhere CMily their 
own gods, explained still worse. 

This summary view of the Egyptian religion suffices for the 
object of general history, which leaves the enumeration of the 
separate fables, and the names of the gods to antiquaries and 
philologists. The public worship of the Egyptians was solemn, 
their temples were magnificent, their festivals numerous and 
brilliant. At that which ,was celebrated annually in Bubastus, 
in honour of Artemis, nearly 700,000 persons assembled. We 
find traces of human sacrifices. The Egyptians believed in the 
immortality of the soul, and rewarcjs and punishments after 
death, yet we have not an accurate knowledge of their ideas 
upon this subject, and only know that they asserted a continual 
interest of the soul in the preservation of the body, and that the 
embalming of their dead, and their durable sepulchres were a 
consequence of this idea. Of the Egyptian priests and their 
power we have spoken before. 

The Sabian system of religion, as that of the Phoenicians and 
the Chaldeans, is less interesting, and also less elaborate, than the 
Egyptian. But it is evident that the leading character of the 
Sabian system, was the veneration of the celestial bodies, and 
that it prevailed over Arabia, and a great part of interior and 
Central Asia, until Zoroaster's doctrine limited its empire. 

The basis of the Phoenician system — which, however, was 
prevalent also in Syria, and at a greater distance. — was Feticism. 
Several Phoenician divinities were also admitted into the Grecian 
mythology. 

The Chaldean divinities which are most known, ard Baal, the 
supreme, and, according to the opinion of the learned, a spiritual 
god, Mylitha, whose service is so notorious, and the evil being, 
Turrach, the god of war. The sacerdotal caste of the Chaldeans, 
which was celebrated for its power and knowledge, is generally 
considered as a native Babylonian race, which took later the 
name of the conquering Chaldean horde. 

The following principles may serve to characterize the Gre- 
cian religion: 

1. Its basis was, as everywhere, the adoration of corporeal 
objects and the powers of nature. 
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2. Then to this number of domestic gods, those were added, 
"which by foreign emissaries and colonists, and in general by 
foreign intercourse, were brought to Greece, principally from 
Egypt and Phoenicia. But the Greeks did not admit these for- 
eign fables servilely ; they transformed them according to their 
own lively manner of thinking and feeling, and according to the 
nature of their country, combined them with their traditions, 
and even with the histories of their heroes ; and collected in this 
manner abundant, although chaotic matter for the elaboration 
of the poets. 

3. For it was poets, that ennobled and established the Grecian 
religion, not priests, not legislators, and not abstract sages. 
Equally remote from gross Feticism and ^abstruse metaphysici! 
doctrine, they remained true to the character of their youthful^ 
fanciful people, and their mythology became a living picture of 
nature and the world. 

4. The Greeks had already anteriorly, by the impulse of their 
lively imaginations, peopled heaven and eartjj, and all the ele- 
ments and the natural kingdoms with gods. Where they saw 
power and motion, there they fancied life, and because they 
beheld themselves everywhere, a life like man's. In no religion 
has anthropomorphism prevailed so extensively as in the Greek. 
They made all domestic, all foreign gods, men, all divine images 
were human forms, all symbolical doctrines were clothed in 
human histories, all distinguished men deified. 

In accordance with this peculiarity of the Grecian imagina- 
tion, and intent merely upon the improvement of their images, 
until then rude, the poqts created that enchanting mythology, 
into which they interwove all the riches of nature and life, of 
history and science, of the fancy and the heart. There prevails 
in these creations such a peculiar, lovely spirit, thajt they, as 
exceptionable as they appear to cold reason, in a religious and 
purely moral respect, have remained notwithstanding, on account 
of their aesthetic and sentimental worth, the delight of the culti- 
vated of all succeeding generations. 

6. So many gods, and of so diverse a nature, made also a great 
variety ofnrites, of festivals, prayers and sacrifices necessary, in 
order to gain each according to his character. The pious dispo- 
sition of the Greeks urged them, without positive compulsion, to 
numerous public and private prayers ; almost every action of 
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their lives was accompanied with religious rites, the voice of 
oracles was heard everywhere, omens or diviners were found in 
all places, and few days passed without purification or expiation. 
The functions of the civil authorities were generally hallowed 
by religious ceremonies, 'and political institutions, as the cele- 
brated games, were brought by them into intimate connexion 
with religion. There was an extraordinary number of temples, 
sacred groves and domestic altars, and the smoke of sacrifices 
ascended in all places. There were even cases, where the fanat- 
icism ^f the priests demanded human victims, and the noblest 
blood flowed upon the altars. But the Grecian priests were 
neither a hereditary" caste (some sacerdotal dignities, however, 
Vfere confined to certain families), nor did they constitute a 
restricted class, (for they remained citizerts, renounced the priest- 
hood ifor civil ofl[ices, or administered both at the same time) ; 
nor were the priests of the different temples connected together 
among themselves, and hence had not all together, as in the east, 
a common interest, which was throughout hostile to the laity, 
and not such high power and dignity, and hence less pride and 
presumption. 

The religions which we have thus far treated of were founded 
entirely upon traditions and rites of diverse origin and little con- 
nexion, and upon the opinions and doctrines of poets or priests 
appended to them, which were venerable by their antiquity and 
object, and in part also fixed by hieroglyphical or common 
writing, and entrusted to a learned class for preservation, but 
entered, however, into no properly sacred book, nor authenti- 
cally collected, and hence always subject to change and a free 
explanation. We pass now to the systems which rested essen- 
tially upon writings or umtten belief, and which were derived, 
according to the opinion of the people, from superhuman, or at 
least inspired doctrines, and/ endowed with this superior autho- 
rity, were more potent to sway belief, and were able to maintain 
themselves uniform through a series of centuries. 

The Chinese system of religion belongs to this class. But we 
are not accurately acquainted with it. For in its s.acred books 
(they are called kings) those places which treat of religious 
things are unintelligible or enigmatical, and the Jesuits have 
evidently interpreted them too favorably. This much is to be 
discerned, that this religion, like the rest, proceeded from Feti- 
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cism, but was early improved by the doctrines of particular 
seers, so that the Universe {Tien, later Shang-ti, was its name) 
was adored as the first god, and the separate powers of nature, 
and parts, only as subordinate divinities. The Chinese had, 
together with natural, also artificial Fetichs, even divine images, 
many temples, solemn rites and priests. The sacred books, over 
the oHgin of which an impenetrable darkness lies, and which in 
the course of time have been much sophisticatigd, particularly 
by their restoration after a general conflagration of books, con- 
tain various ordinances for divine service, and, with many foolish 
stories and doctrines, some evidences also, that a part of the 
Chinese sages — without, however, their beliePs becoming net- 
tional — discerned at a very early period a creating and sustain- 
ing God, distinctive from the created world. Confucius, the 
great teacher of the Chinese, and who, as an improver or 
renewer of the national religion, is venerated to this day by his 
people, had soared without doubt to the same elevation, although 
he was not in a condition to raise the mass of the people to an 
equal height. 

The influence of this great man remained limited to his father- 
land ; Zoroaster (or Zerduscht), the teacher of the Magian reli- 
gion, operated beyond the boundaries of his. He was not the 
founder, only the extender and reformer of his country's reli- 
gion^-the Median — and perhaps rather the compiler than the 
author of the Zendavesta, or living word. 

Not under the Persian king, Darius Hystaspes, as was supposed 
at one time from insufficient evidences, but a century earlier, 
under a Medo-Bactrian king, Gustasp (probably Cyaxares I.) 
Zoroaster appeared among the Magians, the ancient sacerdotal 
caste of the country, in North Media (Aderbeidschan) where burns 
the everlasting fire, which is still regarded by the Parsees (fire- 
worshippers) as an emblem qf the deity. Here and beyond the 
Caspian sea, in Bactra, the residence of king Gustasp, he preached 
against the errors which had been introduced into the Magiaiji 
religion, as well as against the general corruption of his time, 
and, since he renewed the doctrine which once Ormuzd himself 
had revealed to the great king Dsjemschid, he established laws 
which were based upon religion, but related mainly to politics 

and morals. 

According to his doctrine, there is a supreme, spiritual being. 
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Zeruane Akerene (time without bounds), which has produced 
through Honover (the creating word) two other divine beings, a 
good abd a betd, Ormuzd and Ahriman* These two are the 
authors of the other spirits and of the corporeal world, and in 
this, each, according to his nature, is the source of all good and 
of all evil. Ormuzd, and six other AmschaspandSf are the 
princes of light ; they form the first order of celestial spirits. 
Under them sta§d the Izeds, the superintendents of the elements 
and of the parts of nature, the genii of all that is good. These 
good spirits are opposed by Ahriman with six other Dews, the 
princes of evil, and a multitude of lower Dews, which are depen- 
dent upon the first. To Ormuzd's empire belongs also in the 
corporeal world all that is good, pure and useful, among men, 
animals, and plants, and in the whole of nature ; but what is 
bad, impure or injurious, — to Ahriman's empire.' The true 
servant of Ormuzd will therefore be pure and beneficent in his 
sentiments and behaviour ; he will enlarge Ormuzd's empire, by 
begetting and educating good children, by fostering useful ani- 
mals and vegetables, by improving the soil, &c. and endeavour 
to diminish the empire of Ahriman, his enemy, by extinguishing 
what is injurious and impure. He will assidiously purify his 
body by bathing, and his soul by prayer — a disinterested prayer 
for all the servants of Ormuzd. • He will do this upon high 
mountains, surrounded by the pure ether, or before the sacred 
fire, the. most worthy symbol of the deity, or at least with his 
face turned towards the sun. . The soul of him, who has fulfilled 
all this, is borne upon ethereal wings into the realms of light, to 
the smiling Ormuzd ; the soul of the wicked flees trembling to 
the realm of darkness, where the terrible Ahriman is enthroned. 
Yet a limit is set to its torment, and a time will come, in which 
all evil will become good, even Ahriman and the Dews, and in 
which only one empire will continue to exist, the empire of 
Ormuzd. 

The magians, the ancient sacerdotal caste of Media, as they, 
after some opposition, acknowledged the word of Zoroaster, were 
appointed in later times — with an improved constitution, how- 
ever — preservers of this doctrine, mediators between God and 
man, assistants of the king in his government, as counsellors and 
judges. Their division into the three classes, of Herheds 
(disciples), Mobeds (masters), and Destur ,M6beds (complete 
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masters), promoted necessarily the internal order of the caste. 
All were subject to the direction of the Archimagus, who resided 
at Bactra, and was regarded as Zoroaster's successor. 

It is probable, that the service of Ormuzd was made the 
religion of the Persian court, and also that of the noble race of 
the Pasargadae, by Cyrus. The other tribes seem to have per- 
sisted in the ancient religion of their country, and many notions 
and practices appear to have been transferred from this into the 
Magian system. Hence, and from the inclination of the Greeks 
to mould everything foreign according to their own peculiarities, 
is explained their variation among themselves, and from the 
sacred books of the Parsees, in their representation of Magianism 
and the doctrine of Zoroaster. 

The religion of ancient Indian which was early peopled, and, 
without doubt, the first civilized of all coimtries, would pro- 
bably, if we were better acquainted with it, throw much light 
upon the origin of religion in general, and upon the deriva- 
tion and affinity of the religious ideas among most nations. But 
here we take asad leave of our best guides in ancient history, 
the Greeks, and are restricted, with the exception of some unim- 
portant notices, to the domestic \ traditions of India, and its 
sacred books. These are called, collectively, Vedams, and the 
four principal ones, entitled, the four scriptures of the mighty 
Spirit's divine words, are said to have been translated by Brama 
himself, from the divine language into the Sanscrit, but so many 
interpolations and variations have crept into their text, and into 
its explanations, that a true exposition is hardly possible. 

The principal doctrines are nearly the following : A supreme 
spiritual God, uncreated and infinite, is the original being, whence 
heaven and earth, gods and men, and all existing things, have 
sprung. According to some, this being is named Achat (the 
immoveable, constant, eternal); according to others, Karta, 
Parabrama, Parawastu. From this supreme God a part of the 
spirits created by him revolted, under the command of Moisasur 
and Rhahun, were conquered, and were banished for punishment 
into the bodies of men. By this expiation the evil spirits may be 
purified and again happy ; but many remain bad, and seducers 
of men. To these men — who at first were of immense size, and 
lived to a great age, but in both gradually, and indeed in deter- 
minate epochs, (they are characterized by progressing diminution 
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of innocence and moral worth), have dwindled down to the 
measure of the present day — the supreme divinity, the unsearch- 
able, stands in no immediate relation. But from him three other 
beings have proceeded, which, in their union (Trimurti), contain 
the sum of all divine powers. Brama, Wischnu, and Schiwen, 
are the names of these divine beings, whose mysterious nature 
has occasioned the most violent religious wars. Each of them 
has his particular adherents, who mutually hate, persecute, and 
oppose one another in sacred wars. Besides, fable also ascribes 
to each of these three divinities different powers and deeds, and 
also particular races of gods descending from them. The first, 
Brama, has, as we mentioned before, formed from the parts of 
his body the ancestors of the different Indian castes. . The second, 
Wischnu, has come, for the welfare of man, ten times upon the 
earth — sometimes in a human, sometimes in another form — ^he 
has generated the powerful god Indra, and conferred upon his 
priests the power to convert every body under which he shall be 
represented, by consecration -into hi^ real person. Schiwen, the 
third divinity, is the most enigmatical of all. For, although he 
is called the destroyer (probably only because he overcomes hy 
his superior* power all others), yet he is at the same time the 
all-generating power, and is represented by the Lingam. The 
sun also is his emblem, and there burns in honour of him, upon 
an Indian mountain, an eternal fire. He has, as well as Brama 
and Wischnu, produced many other gods, and has innumerable 
subordinate gods in his service. 

Finally, the doctrine of metempsychom is characteristic in 
the Indian religion, according to which, spirits are purified by 
their abode in varjous animal and human bodies, and in this 
manner brought again nearer to the divinity from which they 
have proceeded. This doctrine has received — partly because 
it recommends itself to the common understanding by its easy 
comprehension, partly because it leads to the fear of bloodshed, 
and in general to mildness of character — the approbation of 
several philosophers of antiquity and even of modern times, and 
was probably the basis of the emanation system, which extended 
over a great part of Asia, and also over Greece. 

Of the immense and hereditary prerogatives of the Bramins, 
or Indian priests, we have already spoken. We will merely 
remark here, that besides the proper priests, whose office is to 
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explain the sacred books, and to direct the divine service, a large 
number of monks have always resided in India, of whom the 
Greek writers make mention, and who, in part by their severe 
practices of penance, and extreme torture of 4heir bodies, surpass 
the ascetic sanctity of the most celebrated among the Christian 
anchorites. 

We come at length to the Hebrew religion, which, as the purest 
iil the ancient world, and as the foundation of the far-prevailing 
Christian doctrine, attracts pre-eminently the attention of the 
historian of the World. 

If we consider the high pre-eminence of the Hebrews' religious 
ideas over those of all ancient nations, (for of none but the 
Hebrews do we know that also the popular belief acknowledged 
a sole, supreme God, of a spiritual nature, and therefore incapable 
of being represented by any image, the Creator and moral ruler 
of the world,) if we reflect upon the uninterrupted transmission 
of these ideas from the first origin of this nation until its last- 
days, and survey the chain of wonderful events, by which !ts self- 
subsistence, and the faith of its fathers was preserved, the idea 
obtrudes itself upon us, that, since the religious ideas bestowed 
upon the human race at its very origin, as man's most precicKis 
boon, in the course of time, when the races were dispersed, and 
when they became barbarians, and had to contend with the 
obstacles of nature which was yet untamed, and when society 
was in a bad state of organization, could not but be deformed by 
thoughtlessness, passion, and (Jeceit, Providence^ which has 
regulated the education of the human race according to natural 
laws, so disposed events, that those sacred and most ancient 
traditions should be preserved and transmitted pure in one race, 
in order some day, under more favorable circumstances, and 
when mankind, having become more mature, would be better 
adapted fbr their second reception, to go forth among them from 
this favored people, in their j)erfect form, enlightening and 
ennobling. That the worship of Jehovah should be maintained 
in its purity, and, by means of this, the independence of the Jews 
preserved, was the high object of the Mosaic laws. On this 
account, and because they were communicated collectively \n 
the name of God, they all belong — even those which in. their 
more immediate object, are political and civil, or dietetic — to 
the religious constitution of the Hebrews. The dogmas were 
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few, and Moses sought to insure the preservation of the ancient 
doctrine in its purity, excellence, and power, without formulUSf 
as those soon become dead sounds, without images, because none 
are worthy of the Deity, merely by rites, which signified the 
mysterioiis majesty of an invisible God, and infused into the heart 
the solemn sentiments of adoration, hy festivals, which preserved 
the recollection of the divine miracles performed for Israel, and 
strengthened the feeling of national union, and finally, by a 
sacerddtal caste (which was manifestly Egyptian), whose interest 
was connected with the dominion of Jehovah's worship. 

It was natural that the Israelites, as long as they remained 
nomades, should perform their divine service in a tent (the taber- 
nacle of the congregation), where the law was preserved in a 
precious conservatory (the ark of the covenant). When after- 
wards the Jews became accustomed to a settled life, and wealthy, 
Solomon built the celebrated temple, which in this period (the 
schismatic chapels, at Dan and Bethel excepted) remained also 
the only one, and was a new bond of union for the Jews. 

Notwithstanding the many alterations and subsequent additions 
to the Mosaic law, notwithstanding the frequent inclination of 
the Jews to paganism, and the various changes in their form of 
government, the fundamental doctrine upon the whole continued 
to prevail, and the Babylonian captivity increased the zeal of its 
adherents. 

Moses, who proclaimed so loudly the majesty of God, and 
inculcated so impressively his moral commands, has — and this is 
quite difficult to explain — ^been silent upon the immortality of the 
soul. The zeal for this doctrine, which made its first appear- 
ance after the Babylonian captivity, was founded not upon Scrip- 
ture, but merely upon tradition. Without doubt, this tradition 
ascended to the most remote antiquity ; for the acknowledment 
of an almighty ^God and moral law- giver, appears incompatible 
with the pusillanin\ous belief of annihilation. And could that 
consoling prospect have perhaps been withheld from the often 
oppressed Hebrews, which their Egyptian tyrant certainly, and 
probably even their rude neighbours of Canaan enjoyed ? 
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CHRISTIANITY. 

The progress of philosophy and science in Greece, as well as 
the prevalence of immorality and crime in Rome, undermined 
the altars, and made the service of the imbecile gods. a void form, 
without impressiveness or sanctity. The philosophers, each in 
his own way, sought that satisfaction in their reason, which the 
Hesiodic fables could not give. They were multifariously 
divided among thfemselves by the theories which they formed, 
but all concurred in the contempt of the popular religion, to the 
principles and rites of which they conformed, however, externally, 
for the sake of public order. 

The people, also, became gradually sceptical in relation to 
their gods, and turned with distrust from their altars ; the secret 
opinion of the impotence of the gods penetrated through all 
classes of society. To escape the disconsolateness of such a state 
of mind, the nobler souls attempted to soar up to the sublime 
stoical doctrine ; common men plunged into still grosser super- 
stition and complete folly. The divine spark of religion, in order 
not to become perfectly extinct, required an entirely new ani- 
mation. But even in that nation which preserved the germ of 
the primeval worship in its purer tradition, the want of a new 
formation had become simultaneously perceptible. Under foreign 
supremacy, and after the restoration of its independence, when 
its intercourse with powerful and cultivated states was constantly 
enlarged, and Jewish colonies were settled abroad, an onward- 
movement with the general spirit of the time, and the exchange 
of its ancient simplicity for dangerous refinement, were inevitable- 
At the same time hostile sects were formed among the Jews, 
the reciprocal animosity of which led to the misunderstanding, 
or to the perversion of the ancient books and traditions. The 
common hatred of the genuine Jews rested upon the Samaritans, 
who continued to have their own temple upon Gerizim, as upon 
heretics. They were embroiled by the conflicting doctrines of 
the Pharisees (Pharishim, zealots) and the Sadducees (Zadikim, 
the moderate). For the Sadducees — they consisted of the more 
eminent and wealthy — adhered exclusively to the written law, 
and its literal sense, performed the duties of men and citizens, 
and practised humane toleration ; but they rejected the immor- 
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tality of the soul, or reward and punishment after death, angels 
and spirits, predestination and other doctrines, which the Phari- 
sees, partly by the authority of tradition, partly as an allegorical 
interpretation of Scripture, had added to the letter of the law. 
Many of these tenets were derived from oriental nations, with 
which the Jews had become more familiar during the Babylonian 
captif ity* The Pharisees, who were respected by the multitude 
on account of their external piety, adhered with the most un- 
yielding strictness to these innovations, as well as to the ancient 
doctrine, and most to the ceremonies and usages, without any 
regard to the change of relations, and frequently holding fast the 
chaff instead of the grain, the letter instead of the spirit.* 

The time was approaching when, according to the prediction 
of Moses and the prophets, a Saviour would appear to Israel. 
The people clinging to the interests of earth, desired a temporal 
Messiah, who would restore the throne of David in increased 
splendor, and exalt the Jews above all nations of the earth. It 
was indicated in the prophecies, that he would proclaim the 
ancient, sacred doctrine, in an unveiled, perfected form, and no. 
longer for the Jews alone, but for the whole world, which would 
then be susceptible of it. 

The Messiah appeared. Almost 4000 years after the creation 
(3983), and (as is commonly computed) 753 after the foundation 
of Rome, Jesus Christ, the Savioar of the world, the Divine 
teacher of man was born, at Bethlehem in Judaea, of a daughter 
of David's humiliated house. After he had walked among mortals 
with a modest mien, but with superhuman wisdom, sublimity, and 
moral power, he resigned to the chosen among his disciples the 
continuation of the work established by him ; and they — in them- 
selves common, plain men, but directed by the spirit of their 
master — scattered the seeds, whence gradually, in silent growth, 
and unbounded propagation, the most beautiful flowers of 
humanity, the most excellent fruits of knowledge and virtue, 
were to spread among the nations of the earth. 

In two centuries the Christian religion was spread from the 
banks of the Ganges to the Atlantic ocean ; in most countries 
completely victorious, in others at least germinating, and daily 

* Less important than these two principal sects were the Esseei, a troop 
of mystic fenatics, who, in seclusion, practised self-denial and the deadening 
of their senses, in order to beconje more acceptable to God than other men. 
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radicating itself more firmly. This produced an immensity of 
results, in number and extent. The origin of Christianity is one 
of the principal links to which is attached the whole chain of all 
the succeeding destinies of man. 

What then are the causes of this wonderful revolution ? By 
what means did Christianity obtain the victory in the east and 
west, in rude as well as in the most refined nations, and by what 
means its Immovable foundation for all succeeding time ? 



THE CAUSES OF ITS EXTENSION. • 

I. Who can fail to perceive that the intrinsic excellence of the 
doctrine, ia which respect it is altogether incomparable with the 
heathen religions, is the first and most important of these causes? 

It is true, some of its principal excellencies, especially the 
main doctrine of ^ sole and spiritual God, the author and moral 
rjiler of the world, belong also to the Mosaic law. But the 
Gospel is much more distinct and definite in these ideas, much 
more sublime and impressive in moral commands and their sanc- 
tion. The prospedt of retribution beyond the grave, upon which 
Moses was silent, is here exhibited in the clearest and most con- 
soling lighf ; the thoughts of annihilation are banished, the boldest 
• hope of man confirmed, and the wrongs of fate deprived of - 
their depressing power. Besides, much in Moses' law was 
merely temporary and local, much only ceremony. 

This scaffold-work was taken away by Jesus, who inculcated 
only eternal and general truths, enjoined only the improvement 
of the heart, and the duties of the purest humanity.* 

Besides, Christianity is the only religion fitted to become 
universal. Its doctrine, which sets up no local divinities, but a 
universal God for veneration, prescribes no sanctification qr 
extermination, of certain plants and animals, no climatic diet, 
does not permit polygamy ; which does not command war, pro- 
mises neither triumphs nor dominion, but pronounces the equality 
of all men and nations ; preaches general love, peace and tolera- 

* But few sensual relisrious actions are derived in their institution frora 
Jesus. What he ordered for his apostles and disciples, as priests of his 
churches, is no less simple. But as the purest motives are seldom the most 
effective with the multitude, so the subsequent increase of ceremonios, the 
exaltation of the clergy promoted — although Cliristianity was disfigured 
hy both — its wider extension. - " 
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tion — it is this religion, aJone, as reason itself and humanity — that 
can become a common possession, an all-embracing band for ' 
men. 

II. This divine doctrine was taken up by the earlier Chris- 
tians pure, steadfastly professed, and most zealously promulgated 
by word and deed. The zeal of the Christians was exhibited not 
only in maintaining their law, like the Jews, from the midst of 
whom they had gone forth, but especially in its extension. It 
appeared a religious duty to impart to all men, what was an- 
nounce<]ifor all. Every convert became also an apostle of the 
doctrine in a smaller or larger circle, according to his relation 
and power. But many (and such zeal is discernible still among 
the latest missionaries) made the general obligation the particu- 
lar business of their lives, carried the gospel to remote nations, 
regarding neither toil nor danger, braving the hostilities of 
nature and man. 

The impression of their doctrine was also confirmed by exam- 
ple. The first Christians edified the pagans by the spectacle, of 
an innocent, virtuous life, amidst all the corruption of the world 
at that time. The pure morals of the Christians, their unity and 
mutual love, their generosity (frequently even a complete com- 
munity of property was introduced), their sedate and harmless 
manners, all these excellent fruits of the yet uncorrupted doc- 
trine, s|X)ke with an impressive voice to the hearts of the better 
men, and prepared the wny for conviction. 

But the new doctrine was viewed less favorably by the 
magistrates and emperors; and it excites our just surprise to 
see the principles of tolerance, which at other times prevailed in 
the Roman empire more than in any other, and for all religions, 
laid aside only in regard to Christianity, and its adherents perse- 
cuted — not merely by tyrannical, but mostly by the best and 
most discerning emperors. But the various religions which 
enjoyed tolerance under the Roman empire, exercised such 
tolerance also mutually, and rested upon the same foundation 
with the prevailing doctrine. The Christians, on the contrary 
(and likewise the Jeios, on which account they were subject to 
a similar hatred), had not only a peculiar' mode of worship, but 
they manifested at the same time towards all others, and espe- 
cially against that of the predominant people, an oflensive con- 
tempt, and an actually hostile abhorrence. Indeed, the Chris- 
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tians waged both by^word and deed a regular war against 
paganism. Besides, the striking contrast which their doctrine 
formed with the prevailing national ideas and usages, could not 
be otherwise than displeasing. Indeed, the conflict of Chris- 
tianity with those principles which had mainly promoted the 
fortune and dominion of Rome, and seemed to guaranty their 
continuation, not only justified this oppression before the tribunal 
of policy, but demanded it. ^ 

Sound criticism, however, is far from admitting so large a 
number of martyrs as is commonly given by writers of limited 
views or by those who exaggerate intentionally, upon the 
authority of just as exceptionable testimonies. 

The first pretended persecution of the Christians is that of the 
tyrant Nero, of which however there is doubt whether it really 
happened to the Christians, or to another, Jewish sect, which was 
indeed abandoned, and bore likewise the name of Galileans ; but 
this persecution, however it may be, lasted only for a short time, 
and was confined to the capital. The persecution of Domitian 
was as transient, and its cause doubtful. The noble Trajan 
ordered a regular proceeding against the Christians, against 
whom, as is to be inferred from the doubts of the younger Pliny, 
until that time no general and definite law had been issued. The 
regulation of Trajan exhibits a severity mitigated by humanity, 
although from political causes, not entirely forsaken. Haclrian 
and the Antonines followed his principles. But Commodus, con- 
trolled by his concubine M arcia, was favorable to the Christians. 
Severus, not until late however, ordered a severer persecution. 
The sentiments of his successor were dissimilar. Alexander 
Severus, and Philip, in particular, were friendly to the Christians. 
Maximinus abused them as he did the other citizens. But Decius, 
again a praiseworthy emperor, renewed the persecution.'^ Vale- 
rianus did the same. From Gallienus until Diocletian the church 
enjoyed almost an undisturbed tranquillity. The latter was at 
first also friendly to the' Christians. But the Caesar Galerius, 
who hated them personally, and the importunity of the pagan 
zealots, who from the'constant growtlr of Christianity, felt con- 
cern for their own altars, induced the sage emperor to cause a 
severer persecution than any of the preceding (303). But it 
was not put into execution in the whole empire, especially in 
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the provinces of Constantine, and GaleMus himself restored to 
the Christians his clemency. After one more persecutipn by 
Maximinus Daza, Christianity (313) was finally invested by the 
edict of Milan, issued by Constantine and Lidnius in common, 
with the same rights as the pagan religions, and a general free- 
dom of conscience proclaimed. \ 

But however severe these persecutions may be imagined, it is 
certain, that they did not hinder the progress of Christianity, but 
rather promoted it. Every execution effected more than the 
most eloquent exposition of the doctrine, and with truth it has 
been said, ** that the blood of the martyrs was the most fertile 
seed for the increase of proselytes." The only persecution 
which wore a threatening aspect was that of the apostate Julian. 
He made use of terror and force much less than of derision and 
contempt. He aimed at undermining the walls, which defied the 
regular storm. But this persecution did not shake the constancy 
of the Christians. 

HI. The situation of the world at that time, and the whole 
series of events, favored Christianity, in an almost miraculous 
manner. 

The internal decay of the antiquated Roman religion sup- 
ported the efficacy of the external attack, and the victory of 
Christianity was facilitated by the want of zeal and combination 
among the Roman priests. In Persia for example, where the 
caste of the Magi contended for the preservation of the ancient 
doctrine, the Christians were far less successful. The enor- 
mous extent of the Roman empire, the well-regulated connexion 
of its provinces, and the great facilities for mutual intercourse, 
opened an immense field to the Christian doctrine, and the best 
way for its diffusion. The uniformity of language facilitated 
also its communication. The eloquence of the teachers came 
at last to the assistance of the general belief in miracles, which 
had always prevailed in the heathen world, and had gained 
strength by the unsettled state of conscience, as well as by the 
oppressed condition of nations. The opinion became prevalent 
that the Christian church and its best members had the gift pf 
miracles. The church itself did not disdain, particularly in later 
times, to make a good use of this for the conviction of those 
who could not be converted by other means ; and a more favor- 
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able theatre for the performance of miracles was hardly possible, 
than the Roman world at that time, which was ruled by daemons, 
visions and prophecies. 

Therefore, silently, but rapidly, the number of proselytes 
increased, and the church was firmly established before it at- 
tracted the observation of the government. The oppression 
which it experienced from this time, served only to keep its zeal 
alive, and the general persecution of the succeeding times gave 
it further nourishment. Various emperors were made by par- 
ticular circumstances protectors of Christianity, and the perse- 
cuting edicts of others sometimes were mitigated by the kindness, 
sometimes by the carelessness of the emperors themselves or 
their governors. 

At length the long slumbering zeal of the servants of pagan- 
ism awoke, who were challenged to resistance even by scorn. 
They entered into a closer connexion, and prepared themselves 
for serious war. The persecution of Diocletian was the storm 
which burst from such threatening clouds; but the church, 
which was already confirmed, bid defiance to its force ; and only 
ten years elapsed from the severe edict of Nicomedja, until that 
of Milan. Afterwards the prudent Constantine went completely 
over to Christianity, and from this time forth, the triumph of 
Christianity, as well as the fall of paganism was decided ; for 
although the principles of equal toleration continued until about 
the reign of Theodosius M, yet the Christian Religion had 
obtained by the avowed favor of the court, which was gradually 
converted into pious zeal, such a preponderance amongst a 
people of slaves, that paganism was no longer able to continue 
the unequal contest. 

The last tempest which threatened the Church, under Julian, 
passed quickly over by the desirable death of this dangerous 
opponent; and the hopes, which the diflSculties of the Christians 
among themselves might have given the pagans, were frustrated 
by the energetical measures of Theodosius against heretics. 
The same prince also gave to paganism immediately its death- 
blow. 

Among foreign nations, also, an entrance was procured for the 
Christian doctrine, by the influence of the emperors. The bar- 
barous mercenaries adopted willingly the worship of the legions : 
and from them conversion was easily transmitted to sister 

Vol. 1—2 s 22 
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nations. The emperors favored missionary affairs in every 
way. Commercial connexions opened for the Christian teachers 
the way to Ethiopia and India, and even the Persian monarch 
respected, at. least in times of peace, the intercession of the 
emperor for his fellow-believers of Central Asia. 

THE CHURCH. 

In proportion as Christianity spread, the internal constitution 
of the Church was formed and consolidated, and the intimate 
connexion of the Christians under a well-regulated government 
contributed greatly to the prosperity of their doctrine, and con- 
firmed their victory. 

But very little, however, that is authentic, can be said of 
primitive times. Secretly and silently as Christianity itself, the 
constitution of the Church was developed. The love and har- 
mony among the first Christian communities made legal ordi- 
nances unnecessary, and when, as their society extended, it 
became more requisite to determine their internal relations, 
natural equity, voluntary agreement, custom, and the current 
of general events directed this determination. But the artificial 
structure of /iierarcAy first arose in the course of centuries, not 
without much opposition and great change in forms and spirit. 

From the writings of the apostles and the earliest fathers, it 
is perceived that Christ determined the proper ecclesiastical 
power, and also its gradation in a general manner only — merely 
alluded to it — and committed, rather the ministry alone, the 
continuation of his own work of love arid humanity, to his disci- 
ples. They planted many churches, over which they all, with 
one another, had a paternal supervision, without restriction to 
particular dioceses, and without pretension to any power incom- 
patible with the freest fraternity. The oldest, the most devoted 
of their pupils, were gladly received by the churches as suc- 
cessors of the founders in the office of teachers and super-' 
visors; but each only in his own church. For the general 
apostolic dignity vanished with the apostles themselves, and the 
wants of separate churches required now particular intendants. 
Their appellation n^s^jSuTs^oi and Eirigxoiroi, (both of which words 
were used with little distinction,) indicated the natural ground 
of their authority, age, which is worthy of respect, and the 
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small extent of their simple functions. As the churches were 
enlarged, an increased number of teachers was necessary ; and, 
for the ^ake of order, the higher supervision of one of them over 
the others. Thus the distinction between bishops and common 
elders was introduced in the first century. 
. But as the Christian doctrine rests upon the foundation of the 
Mosaic, so the model for the constitution of the church, was 
gradually taken from Judaism. The bishop became similar to 
the high priest, the elders to the priests, the assistants to the 
Levites. By this means, an essential change of ideas took place, 
and a separation, foreign to the Romans and Greeks, but common 
among the Orientals, of the priesthood from the laity, and the 
foundation was laid for the proudest pretensions of the clergy 
(the spiritual, in opposition to the temporal class). Diverse 
traces of this aspiring disposition appear already in the times of 
persecution, but it was completely displayed after the elevation 
of Christianity upon the Roman throne. The emperors them- 
selves not only forgot their ancient rights in religious matters, 
which they had asserted from the time of Augustus, but subjected 
their own persons, their public and private actions, to the eccle- 
siastical tribunal, and lent their arm for the execution of Christian 
ordinances and laws. From this time forward, the spiritual 
class in general, and the bishops in particular, made a rapid 
progress in the way that was opened. They obtained privileges 
and immunities, honours and riches, jurisdiction in affairs of the 
church and of conscience (and the interpretation of thfese words 
became continually broader), the established right, which, how- 
ever, they had exercised before, to hold greater and smaller 
assemblies (councils), and afterwards to issue laws for their 
class, and especially decisions in matters of faith, at general 
councils, the first of which sat at Nice (325), under Constantine. 

At the same time, their former equality ceased among the 
bishops themselves. The ecclesiastical government was regu- 
lated after the manner of the civil administration, especially 
according to that organization introduced by Constantine M., 
and generally the authority of the bishop was estimated accord- 
ing to that of the secular magistrate in the same city. Over 
the common bishops were elevated by degrees the metropolitans, 
primates, archbishops, exarchs, and patriarchs. The dignity of 
the last was the summit of ecclesiastical elevation. The bishops 
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of Rome, Antioch, and Alexandria, afterwards also, those of 
Jerusalem and Constantinople enjoyed this dignity exclusively. 
Some traces of the pretensions of Rome to a still higher rank, 
and even of its expectations, were already exhibited, but they 
remained for the present without important influence in ecclesi- 
astical or civil history. 

CONSTANTINE M. 

The elevation of Christianity upon the throne, whilst it decided 
the victory of this religion in the Roman empire, and promoted 
mediately its extension into barbarous countries, operated at the 
same time potently upon all political and civil relations, and laid 
the foundation for a complete alteration in the order of things^ 
The Roman state^ in its foundation and extension, had been built 
in a great measure upon religion ; the dogmas, as well as the 
practices and institutions of religion, had been united with civil 
aflairs in a multifarious and reciprocal relation, and therefore the 
sacerdotal authorities had been most intimately connected with 
the civil, under all forms of the constitution. But now a religion 
became prevalent, the objects of which had nothing in common 
with those of the state, which — according to its essential princi- 
ples — withdrew the view from the earthly to the celestial, and 
for this very reason made the distinction of a twofold common- 
wealth, and the separation of the civil and the ecclesiastical autho- 
rities, necessary. The yet unregulated relations, nay, the idea 
of these two powers, which were yet completely indefinite, pror 
duced multifarious distraction, and directly weakness of govern- 
ment and compulsion of conscience, and the pagans might have 
complained, not without apparent cause, that on the triumph of 
Christianity, the guardian genius had forsaken Rome entirely, 
and that with the gods, whose veneration and whose names had 
so often inspired to victory, victory itself had also fled from the 
Roman banners. 

THE CONSTITUTION AND ORGANIZATION OF THE EMPIRE. 

If we cast a glance back from this appropriate point of view 
to the earlier history of the emperors, we shall see how Augustus 
extinguished liberty with artful policy, although the republican 
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forms were retained, and inured the people to the supreme 
'power of one ; so that Tiberius could venture, by transferring 
the comitia into the degraded senate, to subvert the old consti- 
tution entirely, and by issuing the law of majesty, proclaim the 
unlimited power of the Imperator ; in conformity with which he 
and the following Caesars trampled cruelly and insolently upon 
all classes of the people, all public and private rights, rather, 
however, by single acts of violence, and in their immediate 
vicinity, than systematically and in a general manner; and at 
the same time so many monuments, recollections, and names of 
the times of freedom — in the pretensions of the senate, in the 
privileges of Roman citizens, in the magistrates' sphere of action, 
in the tone of the government, and the domestic manners of the 
rulers — were still left, that good princes, as Trajan or Marcus 
Aurelius, appeared hardly more than highly respected heads of 
a republic, whilst the tyranny of a Domitian or Commodus was 
regarded as an illegal and transient oppression ; until Severus, 
applying the principles of the military power to civil govern- 
ment, oppressed the people — who had been before reduced to a 
condition of equal humiliation by the abolishment of the distinc- 
tion between provincials and Romans — by the full weight of a 
firmly organized military despotism, with the neglect of all dis- 
tinction of birth, rank, civil and magisterial dignity, which was 
derived from republican times; whereupon, after some faint 
gleams of transient alleviation, finally Dipcletian and Constan- 
tine added to the terrors of the imperatorial power the imposing 
pageantry of oriental courts, and fortified the structure of 
unlimited power by the introduction of a well-devised hierarchy, 
which indicated and made the elevation of the regent over the 
people perceptible by the long gradation of the two species of 
dignities regularly atrranged and proceeding from the throne, 
and extinguished the last recollection of the personal dignity of 
mat! and the citizen by the artificial system of " tame servitude, 
overladen with usages." 

Among the particular regulations of the government, which 
Constantine made, the division of the empire into four praefec- 
tures deserves especially to be mentioned. 

The praefectus praetorio, the head of the body-guard, had been 
already under the earlier emperors, the most important among 
the imperial servants. But when, since the times of Severus, 
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the civil, together with the highest military power, was intrusted 
to him, he was, like the grand vizier of a sultan, indisputably the 
first after the emperor, and formidable to him as well as to the 
people. For the uncertain duration of his office incited to more 
speedy depredation, and it required only a bold stroke of the 
sword to elevate himself to the throne. When Diocletian . took 
three colleagues in the empire, four praefecti praetorio were 
created, and Constantine M, retained this number also, as sole 
ruler, but with the essential alteration, that he deprived them 
of all military command, and made them merely civil governors 
in the four great praefectures of the empire which he established. 
Conformably to this division, which was attended with long- 
lasting consequences, not only in a political, but also in an 
ecclesiastical respect, the four great praefectures were the East, 
Illyricum, Gaul, and Italy, each of which was divided into a 
number of dioceses, and these again into provinces. The 
dioceses of Thrace, Pontus, Asia, Egypt and the East, (in the 
stricter sense,) with their capitals, Constantinople, Cesarea, 
Ephesus, Alexandria, and Antioch, constituted the first praefec- 
ture. The second consisted of the dioceses, Macedonia (capital, 
Thessalonica), and Dacia.* The third contained three dioceses, 
Gaul (capital, Treveri), Spain, and Britain, and the fourth con- 
, tained the same number, namely, Illyriaf (capital, Sirmium), 
Africa (capital, Carthage), and Italy, with the capital of Rome. 
In proportion to extent, or according to other considerations, 
each diocese was then further divided into from seven to eight, 
and twelve, and up to fourteen provinces (the whole empire 
into one hundred and seventeen), the enumeration of which, 
however, would be too prolix for our purpose. 

The important separation of the civil from the military powers, 
which was now generally introduced, was not only designed for 
the security of the court and provinces, but was also a necessary 
result of the existing state of affairs, for the generals, who were 

* Not Dacia Proper, between the Danube and Carpathian mountains, but 
. the nearer countries of the southern Danube, to which, after the loss of Dacia, 
the name was transferred. 

t Illyria had quite different significations. Originally, it designated merely 
the east coast of the Adriatic Sea, but afterwards it included also Pannonia 
and Noricum (the diocese of Illyria). But the great Illyricum embraced in 
general, the countries south of the Danube, or more precisely — as a prasfec- 
ture — the country from Hellas, as far as the Danube, with the exception of 
Thrace and Illyria Proper. 
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usually rude and ignorant — mostly of the lowest, and even of 
barbarian origin, and elevated only by physical strength — were 
not qualified for the affairs of a regular and artful administration, 
which required extensive knowledge, and, in particular, the 
study of jurisprudence. The law schools, especially that at 
Ber^'tus, became the fertile nurseries of the higher and lower 
magistrates through the whole empire. 

The hatred of the christian Constantine towards pagan Rome, 
was the immediate cause of his founding a new capital for the 
empire. Byzantium was the place selected, a Grecian colony, 
celebrated in ancient times, the fortunate selection of which, 
made it peculiarly fitted for the residence of the world-potentate. 
With zeal, Constantine devoted himself to the foundation of his 
new capital. Constantinople was to become a permanent monu- 
ment of his glory, a worthy rival of Rome — the daughter of 
which, or New-Rome it was also called — a magnificent, strong, 
and populous seat of the imperial power. With incredible 
rapidity, houses, palaces and temples arose by the zeal of the 
powerful monarch, and covered the five hills situated nearest to 
the sea ; two others were gradually overbuilt in the space of a 
century, and finally the suburbs were extended still further, on 
account of the increasing population. 

The capital of an empire, especially of a despotic one, is its 
heart, to and from which the vital current flows — its situation 
and condition, therefore exercise the most important influence 
upon all internal and external relations of organization, power, 
defence, prosperity, and finally connexion of particular parts. By 
the necessary shock, which therefore, the removal of the resi- 
dence from Rome to Constantinople gave the declining empire, 
the west, however, suffered for the most part only. The east 
gained, and during the whole reign of Constantine, no diminution 
of power was perceptible. On the contrary he intimidated or 
tranquillized by arms and alliances the different barbarian na- 
tions, as the Goths and other Germans, also the Sarmatians, and 
secured for nearly a half-generation the external and internal 
peace of the empire. 

In the thirty-first year of his reign, and in the sixty-fourth of 
his age, fourteen years after he had combined the whole empire 
by the fall of Licinius, the " great" Flavins Valerius Constan- 
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tinus died ; praised and deified by the Christians, despised and 
reviled by the pagan party (337). 



THE HOUSE OF CONSTANTINE. - JULIAN THE APOSTATE. 

CoNSTANTiNE himself had diminished his numerous family by 
executions, yet three sons, several brothers, sisters, and nephews 
survived him. The eyes of the emperor were now hardly closed, 
when a sedition of the soldiers arose against his collateral rela- 
tions, and Constantius, who arrived first, from the east, which 
was his province, commanded the execution of two uncles, seven 
cousins, and several more distant relatives, also their adherents 
and friends, after he had previously promised them safety by 
oath. Gallus and Julian only, the two youngest sons of the 
second brother of Constantine the Great, escaped, with difficulty, 
the general massacre ; we shall soon see them again make their 
appearance. 

Constantius seized upon the greater part of the spoils of the 
murdered; but the empire was divided by agreement between 
the three brothers. Constantine obtained the west, Constantius, 
the east, Constans, Italy, Illyria, and Africa. But Constantinople 
and the preference of rank were to belong to the eldest. In a 
short time, however, it was perceived, how Kttle these princes 
deserved the purple in which they were born and educated. 
Whilst Constantius carried on a long, and for the most part, 
unfortunate war against the Persians, and the Roman eagles, 
yielded in nine bloody battles ; the west was distracted by inter- 
nal war and revolt. Constantine marched with a numerous army 
against Constans, but the generals of the latter repulsed him at 
Aquileia, and Constantine was killed in flight (340). Constans 
seized upon his countries. But his general, Magnentius, rebelled 
against him in Gaul (350), caused him to be assassinated, and 
assumed the purple. In lUyricum the army proclaimed the 
weak Veteranio emperor. Constantius, at this perilous time, 
elevated his cousin, Gallus, from the prison to the dignity of 
Caesar, committed to him the administration of the east, marched 
against the rebels and vanquished them. Constantius, who was 
cruel from timidity as well as by nature, avenged the revolt by 
bloody decrees (353). 
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Ijn the meantime, Gallus had made himself equally ccmtempt- 
ible and odious, at Antioch, by debauchery, insolence and 
cruelty. Constant] us, although he had as little moral worth him- 
self, saw with displeasure and anxiety the audacious abuse of 
power on the part of Gallus, caused the inconsiderate Caesar, 
who was decoyed by artifice, to be suddenly arrested — dragged 
to Pola, and according to the decision of his chamberlain, Euse- 
bius, to die by the hands of the executioner as a conunon male- 
factor (354). 

That favored eunuch had also devoted to death Gallus' brother, 
Julian, the sole survivor, with the exception of the emperor, of 
the house of Constantino. The intercession of the noble empress, 
Eusebia, saved him, and soon procured for him the dignity of 
Cassar, with the administration of the Transalpine countries. 

The youth of this prince, who was so dissimilar to his rela- 
tions, had been spent amidst constant oppression, affliction and 
danger. Even the elevation of Gallus gave him only a slight 
alleviation, and his death new danger. Amidst the troubles of • 
his youth, he had found consolation mostly in silent meditation, 
or in the writings of sages. After the exaltation of Gallus, he 
enjoyed a somewhat freer intercourse with philosophers and the 
learned, to which he was led by his inclination ; and a residence 
in Athens, which was agreeable to his wishes, completed his 
scientific education, without, however, giving him a suitable 
preparation for civil and military affairs. His genius supplied 
this deficiency ; and, called away from the school to the throne, 
he appeared in the government of Gaul, for six years, as a dis- 
cerning, just, and paternal regent', and as an excellent general. 
The Germans (especially the Alemanni and Franks), who had 
crossed the upper and lower Rhine with large forces, destroyed 
forty -five Gallic cities, and spread terror into the heart of the 
country, were intrepidly attacked by the youthful Caesar, a 
stranger to the first principles of mechanical warfare, but en- 
dowed with the most important virtues of the general, harassed 
by zeal, vigilance and perseverance, vanquished by genius and 
valour, and five times pursued into the interior of their own 
country. 

The splendor of such exploits, and their reward, the loud 
applause of the Roman people, excited envy and apprehension 
in the ignoble mind of Constantius. Julian was required to send 
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away the flower of his troops, ostensibly for the preservation of 
the east. He well perceived the real design of this command, 
and his destiny after such a diminution of his- forces. The 
troops perceived it too, and raised therefore in Paris, the usual 
winter residence of Julian, a sedition against Constantius. After 
they had become heated with wine, they run with torches and 
swords to the palace, with the eventful cry, " Julianus Augustus." 
Refusal, entreaty, and menace, were all in vain. The rage of 
the soldiers seemed to leave Julian no other choice than the 
throne or death. He therefore sent an embassy to Constantius 
to apologize for what had happened, and in order to request the 
sanction of his dignity, with the most equitable proposals. Con- 
stantius, full of rage, set out from Antioch for the west. Julian^ 
as no hope of peace remained, marched also against Illyricum. 
But the opportune death of his opponent liberated him from the 
necessity of civil war (361). 

The ^rmy, which^had been long weary of the dominion of 
eunuchs, the /capital, and the whole empire, now submitted to 
Julian. This excellent prince, " the pride of the Roman empire," 
as a spirited writer expresses himself, " but by his apostacy to 
paganism unfortunately the scandal of Christendom,'^ has re- 
ceived, as Constantine the Great, with a changed part, however, 
passionate praise and passionate censure from the writers of his 
time. But the panegyrists of Constantine, as well as the enemies 
of Julian, belonged to the victorious party ; their voices sounded 
far above those of the others, and indeed, in the succeeding 
centuries, were alone heard. But at length, in modern times, 
philosophy and criticism have weighed the evidences, have no 
longer judged according to declamation, but according to facts, 
and have restored to their characters their genuine forms. 
According to their decision, Julian appears as one of the noblest 
and greatest emperors, in all that does not relate to religion. 
Here only he committed a great error — it was such even in a 
political point of view — in deserting from the already victorious 
banner of the Christian faith to antiquated > paganism, and in 
opposing the former with zeal and animosity — ^without bloodshed, 
it is true, but with severity. But the key to that otherwise 
incomprehensible perversity lies in the history of Julian's youth, 
and in all his relations. The tyrant Constantius, who was a 
zealot for Christianity, had murdered Julian's father, brothers, 
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and relatives, condemned him to prison, and had been constantly 
the terror »of his youthful fancy. By a natural connexion of 
feelings, the doctrine itself, -as well as the head of its adherents, 
became easily the object of Julian's hatred ; and as he did not 
see the pure form of Christianity, but mostly only its corruption, 
he was accustomed to consider that religion as the source of all 
mischief, and of moral as well as political ruin. On the con- 
trary, the sole friends of his maturer youth, the secret confidants 
of his feelings, as well as his cares, and in whose communication 
he recovered from the oppressing constraint of his education, 
had been heathen philosophers and priests. The latter — espe- 
cially in Athens, where Julian pursued his studies — and in con- 
nexion with the dead teachers, who had always been his friends — 
kindled the spark to a flame, and raised the excited feeling even 
to fanaticism, by those well-calculated ceremonies of initiation 
into the mysteries, the inspiring power of which even a Marcus 
Aurelius had felt. In this manner predilection for paganism 
became the ruling passion of his soul, gained still greater 
strength by constraint to dissimulation, which circumstances 
required, and when it finally made its appearance, the imprudent 
provocations and the violent opposition of the Christians increased 
it to a consuming flame. 

Placing this unfortunate aberration out of view, Julian may 
be regarded as a model of an enlightened and virtuous prince, 
and of a man. Everywhere he showed himself the pupil of 
wisdom, which alone had been the consolation of his aflSicted 
youth, the respecter of freedom and justice, who had groaned so 
long under the oppression of arbitrary power, the friend of all 
men, indulgent, njiodest, tender-hearted, affectionate and amiable. 
But fate did not permit the Roman empire to possess long this 
excellent regent. In the war against the Persians, after he had 
fought in a manner that was worthy of a general of Rome's 
brightest days, and with success in the beginning, he was com- 
pelled in the fatal countries beyond the Tigris to retreat, re- 
mained in difficulty and danger always equal to himself, received 
in battle a mortal wound, and died as a hero and sage.* 

* 363. His reign lasted only twenty months, and he was only thirty-two 
years old. 
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HISTORY UNTIL THEODOSIUS THE GREAT. -COMMENCEMENT OF 

THE MIGRATION OF NATIONS. 

The army, which needed a leader, appointed now the chief 
officer of the imperial guards, Jovianus, in a precipitate manner, 
emperor, a weak, sensual, but kind man, and a zealous Christian. 
In order to secure the throne, he received willingly from Sapor 
the terms of peace. The five provinces beyond the Tigris, 
which Galerius had acquired, the fortress of Nisibis, which had 
defied the Persian power three times, together with the impor- 
tant places of Singara and Castra Maurorum, were surrendered, 
and afterwards amidst constant hardship and hunger, the misera- 
ble retreat was terminated. But Jovian, before arriving at 
Constantinople, died unexpectedly. 

The army appointed now the valiant Valentinian I., a chief 
officer of the guards, emperor (364). He took directly after- 
waMs his brother Valens as an i assistant in the empire and 
Augustus, committed to him the east, and retained for himself 
the three remaining praefectures. 

With difficulty and amidst vicissitudes of fate, Valentinian 
checked the Germans, in particular the Alemanni, but disgraced 
his militE^ry glory by treachery and cruelty. He di^d in conse- 
quence of anger (376). His sons, Gratian and Valentinian H., 
3ucceeded him. 

In the meantime the miserable Valens had tyrannized over 
the east, fought against the Persians with loss, but successfully 
against the Goths, and discovered the first terrors of the migra- 
tion of nations. 

For about this time the Hiong-nu (Huns), who were driven 
by Asiatic revolutions from the distant Mongolian steppes as 
far as the Tanais and the Maeotic lake, fell irresistibly over 
Europe, and commenced, by their powerful impulse upon the 
nations which resided from the Don to the Danube, the long 
series of revolutionizing expeditions, and sanguinary destructions. 
The Goths,' whose empire was at that time far-extended, were 
unable to cope with the Huns, and entreated Valens to receive 
them into his empire, as subjects and soldiers (376). Valens 
permitted them to cross the Danube, but demanded hostages 
and the surrender of their arms. The Roman commanders, 
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blinded by avarice, left to them their arms for compensation, 
and practised, notwithstanding, against this nation, which was 
now formidable, the most audacious extortion. Then the Goths 
revolted, and overwhelmed as a desolating river Thrace and the 
adjacent countries. Valens mustered an army, and risked in the 
plains of Adrianople a battle (378). It was bloody, and of 
terrible decision. Valens saw the ruin of his army, and was 
killed. Terrible desolation, and, on both sides, inhuman cruelties, 
characterized the following war. The furious enemies pene- 
trated as far as Constantinople; but their untutored courage 
rebounded from the firmness of its walls. The level country 
experienced their unsparing abuse. 

THEODOSIUS THE GREAT. 

Deliverance was finally found in Theodosius, who had been 
anteriorly banished by the disfavor of the court, and whom now 
in the hour of necessity, the youthful Gratian — he was nineteen 
years old — mindful of his talents, and confiding in his virtue, 
appointed associate emperor and Augustus, and committed to 
him with the east, the conduct of the Gothic war (379). 

Theodosius answered to expectation, vanquished the Goths by 
prudent management, promoted their disunion, destroyed one 
part by the other, and gave the remnant, after a four years' 
war, an equitable peace (382). The greatest part of the nation 
obtained residences in the Roman territory, where they were to 
live as subjects of the emperor, but according to their own cus- 
toms ; and from the midst of them an army of 40,000 men, under 
the name of FcBderati, was formed for the constant service of the 
eastern empire, which was distinguished by particular favors, 
and formidable by the union of the Roman military art with 
barbarian valour, but was soon as dangerous to friends as to 
enemies. 

The internal administration of Theodosius was also energetic 
and wise ; such merit, howevei:, did not procure for him the sur- 
name of " Great," but his religious zeal, by which he accom- 
plished what Constantine had commenced, and made the triumph 
of the Christians over the pagans, as well as that of the orthodox 
over the heretics, cgmplete. Paganism had already retreated 
almost entirely from the court, from the schools and magistracies. 
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and out of the camp; it had retired — ^with the almost only exception 
of Borne — ^into the solitude of the country, where it visibly declined. 
But Theodosius considered it his duty to accelerate the ruin of 
an antiquated religion by severe laws. The senate was obliged to 
condemn by a decree of its own the service of the gods, who re- 
ceived its veneration. The colleges of priests were abolished, 
the treasures of the temples were confiscated, and the idols were 
mostly destroyed. Severe imperial laws prohibited all sacrifices 
and pagan rites ; and if in their execution but little blood was 
spilt, this was by no means the result of moderation on the part 
of the rulers, but of the ready obedience of the spiritless pagans. 
Even the vacant walls of the temples did not escape holy rage. 
In all the provinces of the empire, the master-works of the 
noblest architecture, the most magnificent ornaments of the 
cities, were destroyed by troops of fanatics, and not seldom 
were the desperate defenders of the temples buried beneath 
their smoking ruins. Now terror drove the greater part of the 
pagans into the Christian ch^ircl^es, and although they preserved 
in secret their old aversion, yet a race of sincere Christians grew 
up in their children. In one generation after the death of Theo- 
dosius the Great, in the whole extent of the empire even the last 
trace of paganism had disappeared. 

Theodosius showed the same zeal against Ajianism, which had 
distracted, for several generations, the state as well as the church, 
but which, as the history of the succeeding period will show, 
after his time, did not cease to distract them. He also practised 
the nK)st humble devotion, and submitted in a childish manner 
to rfie heads of the church, whom he revered as vicegerents of 
God upon earth. Hence the virtues of the great Theodosius 
were praised with all the power of the eloquence which that age 
could afford, and even his faults received the stamp of virtues, 
or were covered at least with a concealing veil. The profane 
historian, however, will respect the memory of a prince, who 
combined many private virtues with the genuine talents of the 
ruler ; who was temperate, moral, a friend of domestic enjoy- 
ments, grateful, just, accessible, unspoiled by fortune, and, as 
much as his education and relations permitted, was conversant 
with the sciences. Intolerance in religious affairs, dangerous 
subjection to the will of the clergy, abuse of civil power for the 
promotion of ecclesiastical tyranny, were the general faults of 
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his time, above which to rise, is indeed worthy of the great man, 
but was not given him. 

The young Gratian bad as much piety, and as good a disposi- 
tion as Theodosius, but less energy and wisdom. By the im- 
prudent contempt of the soldiers, which he manifested, he plunged 
himself into destruction. Maximus, a valiant, ambitious warrior, 
was proclaimed emperor by the troops in Britain, invaded Gaul, 
and put Gratian to death, whom his own soldiers perfidiously 
deserted (383). 

Theodosius acknowledged the strong rebel as emperor of the 
Transalpine countries; yet Italy, Africa, and west Illyricum, 
were to remain to Gratian's brother, Valentinian II. But the 
inexperienced youth of the last was not equal to the administra- 
tion of^ an empire, and his zeal for Arianism made him odious 
among the people. The vigilant and crafty Maximus made use 
of these circumstances, surprised the careless Valentinian in 
Milan, and by the latter's precipitate flight became master of 
his countries without bloodshed. 

Now Theodosius took up arms and was victorious. Maximus 
was decisively defeated in Pannonia, overtaken by "his pursuers, 
in Aquileia, and executed (388). The victor, after having secured 
the tranquillity of the provinces by wise ordinances, gave 
magnanimously all the countries of Maximus to Valentinian, for 
whose protection he had raised the sword. 

But Arbogastes, a Frank by birth, who, in the service of Rome, 
had elevated himself to the rank of commander of the Gallic 
armies, put the weak prince to death, and placed — as the Romans 
would have disdained the dominion of a barbarian — his private 
secretary, Eugenius, upon the throne, in order to govern in his 
name (392). 

, Duty, honour, and policy called Theodosius again to the battle- 
field. In the decisive battle, heaven itself seemed, by storm and 
tempest, to fight for the pious Theodosius. After the defeat and 
dispersion of their army, Eugenius and Arbogastes died, the 
former pusillanimousiy under the blows of the exasperated vic- 
tors, the latter manfully and by his own hand (394). 

Thus the Roman world was united under the sceptre of Theo- 
dosius, and it was for the last time. But it enjoyed this fortune 
only for some months. Theodosius, hardly 50 years old, was soon 
carried ofl' by a disease which was occasioned by the hardships 
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of this expedition (395). According to his desire, his sons, At 
cadius and Honorius, divided the Empire. The former received 
the east, the latter the west. The two were no more united. 



WESTERN EMPIRE. -HONORIUS UNTIL AUGUSTULUS. 

After the death of Theodosius the Great, the full stream of 
the migration of nations rushed in. Ancient history is here 
closed ; the middle commences ; we may yet give, however, as 
an appendix, the brief relation of the fall of the Western Empire. 

This experienced already under Honorius the severest blows. 
This prince, pitiful beyond description, whose guardian, his 
father had made the valiant but intriguing Vandal, Stilicho, 
governed, or rather slept at Ravenna, twenty-eight years, during 
which time, at first the mutual enmity of Stilicho and Rufinus 
(the last was Arcadius* guardian) distracted the empire, and 
afterwards, by the expeditions of the barbarians, its dismember- 
ment commenced. We shall relate these expeditions in the 
history of the Middle Ages. 

In order to defend the heart of the empire, Stilicho recalled 
the legions which were stationed beyond the Alps, and from all 
sides the barbarians rushed over the unprotected boundary, 
whilst in Gaul, Britain, and Africa, antl-emperors arose. When 
now Stilicho, who had repulsed the Goths before, had been 
executed by the suspicious Honorius, no one was able to protect 
the sinking majesty of Rome. Alaric appeared three times before 
Rome, and finally took it by storm (410). In the eleven hundred 
and sixty-third year after its foundation, this magnificent city 
suflTered retaliation for its injustice to the world. The sword 
of the Goths reeked with the blood of the defenceless population, 
public and private wealth, and the treasures of art vanished by 
plundering or annihilation, an abandoned populace, and slaves 
desirous of revenge, took advantage of the confusion, for perpe- 
trating crime in a thousand forms. 

Alaric died, and Adolphus, his brother-in-law, conducted the 
Goths to Gaul. Here, in the south of Gaul, and soon also^ in 
Spain, the great kingdom of the Visigoths was formed. On 
their north — ^yet somewhat later-^the Franks established them- 
selves. In some corners of countries the name or the ruins of 
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the Roman dominion were preserved yet for several generations. 
Africa was lost under the following reign. 

After the death of Honorius (423), the eastern emperor Theo- 
dosius II., although he had an established claim to the inheritance, 
appointed Honorius' young nephew, Valentinian III., emperor of 
the west, under the guardianship of his mother, Placidia. Valen- 
tinian accelerated the ruin of the empire by vice and indolence. 
Bonifacius, Comes of Africa, was induced by a disgraceful arti- 
fice of his rival, iEtius, who ruled the court of Ravenna, to take 
the unfortunate step of inviting the Vandals from Spain to Africa, 
for his protection. They came under the insolent Genseric, not 
as friends, but as conquerors, whom Bonifacius, after he had dis- 
covered the fraud, opposed in vain with the courage of despera- 
tion (429). He saw the terrible ruin, the irrecoverable loss of 
that fine country, conducted the remnant of his army back to Italy, 
found mercy, however, with Placidia, and was killed by iEtius 
in a duel. Then the king of the Huns, Attila, overwhelmed the 
countries from the Black Sea, as far as the M arne. Blood and 
desolation marked his course. The western empire had been 
lost, if iEtius had not obtained, with the combined forces of the 
Romans and Germans, the glorious victory in the Cat'alaunian 
plains (451). Attila's irruption into Italy in the following year 
was only a transient storm. As a reward for this exploit, iEtius 
was murdered by Valentinian himself (454). Soon afterwards 
Valentinian fell by the avenging sword of the senator Petronius 
Maximus, whose wife he had disgraced (455). 

The murderer ascended the throne and the marriage bed of 
Valentinian ; but Eudoxia avenged her husband. She invited 
the king of the Vandals, Genseric, over from Africa. He came, 
abused Rome much more cruelly than Alaric had previously, 
and carried away an immense booty. Maximus was killed in 
flight by his own soldiers. 

After him, Avitus, a general, usurped during one year the 
purple, and lost it (456) by the revolt of Ricimer, a man of 
great abilities, but of barbarian (Suevic) descent, who hence- 
forth, during sixteen years, ruled the Roman empire, although 
he conferred the imperial title in succession on Julius Majorianus, 
Libius Severus, Anthemius, and Olybrius. , None of these, not 
even the excellent Majorianus, dared to attempt to govern inde- 
pendently. The anger of the general was the signal of deaths 
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Olybrius survived Ricimer about a year, and was succeeded 
by Glycerius (473). He was deposed by Julius Nepos, and 
the latter by Orestes, a general who declared his own son Romu- 
lus (Momyllus) Augustulus emperor (475). But the true 
power was held by the army, a mixed multitude of barbarians, 
which consisted of the Heruli, Scyrri, Turcilingi, Rugii, and 
Alani, who entered the Roman service after the death of Attila, 

r 

and, encouraged by the sense of their strength, were desirous of 
imitating the example of their transalpine brethren, by taking 
possession of the country. They demanded of Orestes the third 
part of the lands of Italy, and took up arms, when he refused 
this. The bold Odoacer, an adventurer of uncertain origin, 
became their leader, defeated and killed Orestes, and usurped, yet 
without the title of emperor, the dominion of Italy (476). Augus- 
tulus, through his youth and innocence, found mercy with the 
magnanimous victor, and obtained a pension. The last succes- 
sor of the great Caesar died forgotten in a private condition. The 
Western Empire was extinguished. 



HISTORY OF THE GERMANS. 

PRlMmVE HISTORY. 

Concerning the origin and the primitive events of the Ger- 
mans, and concerning their country's condition at the time 
of their appearance in history and through the whole of the 
present period, no internal sources are left except some uncer- 
tain traditions and confused monuments. Even those monu- 
ments — as traces of entrenchments and mural works, &c. — are 
derived more from the Romans than from the Germans, and, 
without the Greek and Roman authors, an iippenetrable darkness 
would rest upon the original history of this people. 

Beyond (in regard to Rome) the Danube and Rhine,in the vast 
regions, which the delBcient geography of that time bounded in 
a doubtful manner, on the north by the frozen ocean, on the 
east, by the home of the Sarmatians, the great, free German 
country was extended. According to this determination, the 
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Scanzian (Scandinavian) islands — for Sweden and Norway were 
regarded as islands — ^and the country to the east, as far as beyond 
the Vistula and to the Carpathian mountains, were included in 
Germany. And indeed still further, beyond Dacia, through the 
Scythian country as far as the Don, the German race was found 
in larger or smaller masses. But the German race, which 
appears south of the Krapack and along the Danube, might 
have been derived from a later immigration. We meet with 
Sarmatian (Sclavonic) races, as the darkness retreats from the 
northeastern regions, already on this side of the Vistula, and the 
northern part of the great Scandinavian peninsula is an ancient 
inheritance of the Finnic race. 

We seek in vain for the origin, for the primitive residences of 
this German nation, which was so widely extended. The god 
Teut proceeded out of the earth and produced ^* Mann,^ the 
ancestor of the Germans; this is the account of figurative tradi- 
tion. The Germans were natives of their home, an independent, 
unmixed race of men, as far as the memory of generations 
reaches. Notwithstanding their dispersion, and before the exist- 
ence of any political combination, they exhibit themselves to 
the observer as one nation by a remarkable harmony of charac- 
teristic traits, not only in manners and way of life, which might 
be the result of a similar climate and a similar state of civilization, 
but in the genetic characters of corporal form and language ; by 
nature — alas not by unity ! — a brother-race.* 

We shall speak here merely of Germany Proper, on this side 
of Scandinavia and the Vistula, and take only a general view 
of the variegated mixture of isolated hordes, which there wan- 
dered about, and mostly not until later, when they entered into 
permanent combinations, assumed the form of nations. Tacitus 
divides the Germans into Ingsevones, Istaevones, and Hermiones. 
The first lived in the northwest, the second along the Rhine, the 
last in the interior of Germany. But Pliny mentions also the 
Bastamse, in the southeast, and the Vindili, in the northeast, as 
principal nations. 

To which of these classes of nations all the individual races 

* Of the appellation Germans — which is used hy the Romans — there are 
various derivations. It is probably the same with Wehrmannen or WajffmnuBn* 
ner — a title of honour of which the Germans boasted. The name of Tuiskes^ 
ThtiskoneSf and Teutones, is derived from historical or mythical persons. 
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belonged, is a subject of multifarious contention among the 
learned. But this much is discernible, that not only between 
the tribes, but also between the principal nations (if it is per- 
mitted to call a number of tribes, not politically, but geographi- 
cally connected, a nation) a constant jealousy and discord 
prevailed, which, in particular, between the nations of the north 
and south of Germany, was reciprocally manifested at an early 
period, and became the principal cause of almost all the misfor- 
tune that befel Germany. 

Among the individual tribes we will notice the following :*The 
northern Frisii (the neighbours of the Batavi), the savage Bruc- 
teri (on the Ems), on their east, the Chauci, who were poor, but 
ardent lovers of liberty, the powerful Sicambri (about the Lippe 
and Sieg), the valiant Catti (Hessen), and Herrmann's people, the 
Cherusci (in Brunswick), are often named. But above all, the 
name of the Suevi was celebrated. The greater part of the 
nations between the Elbe and the Vistula, and to a great distance 
south, belonged to the Suevic confederation. The Semnones (in 
Lausitz and Brandenburg) were considered the noblest of them. 
The Longobardi (the western neighbours of the Semnones), the 
^Angli, the Fosi, who were afterwards lost among the Saxons, 
(living as far as the vicinity of the Weser), the nations of the 
Cimbric peninsula, the Rugii (in Pomerania), near them the 
Heruli, and even the Vandals (many confederated tribes on the 
Baltic), the Burgundians (in west Prussia), and many others, 
were considered as Suevi. Long braided hair, but still more 
brilliant military glory, distinguished the Suevi. Later the name- 
of the Suevi remained more particularly to the immigrated tribes 
in south Germany, from the Lech as far as the Rhine (Swabia). 
The Alemanni, who make their appearance from the fourth cen- 
tury, were probably Suevi. We will notice also the Hermunduri 
(between the Saal and the Elbe), the Marcomanni (a people re- 
siding near the Suevi, at first on the Rhine, afterwards in Bo- 
hemia), and the Quadi (in Moravia and Austria). We shall 

* The Germans, who passed over to the left bank of the Rhine, belong* no 
longer to free Germany, and are included in the course of the Gallic and 
Roman history. But of them, we will name the Tribocci in Alsace, the 
Vangiones about Mentz, the Treviri in the district of Treves, fiirthcr below, 
the Tungrty in the district of Liege, the important Batavi^ and the valiant 
Nervii (near Caipbray). The Uini (near Cologne), did not pass over until 
later. 
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mention, at the proper time, the powerful Goths, who are said to 
have come from south Sweden, afterwards the great confederacy 
of the Franks on the Rhine, and other nations or national unions, 
which appear later. 

From the Cimbric and Teutonic migration (113 B. C), *the 
first positive appearance of the Germans, until Caesar's time, the 
Romans had but little intercourse with them. But Caesar fell 
into a war with Ariovistus, a Suevic chieftain, who had made 
himself powerful by artifice and arms in the Gallic countries. 
Caesar defeated Ariovistus, repulsed him over the Rhine, and 
made two irruptions over this river into Germany Proper, but 
without success. 

By the conquest of Gaul, Rome obtained the Germans for 
neighbours upon a great extent of boundary. The Cis-Rhenish 
tribes learned to obey ; but on the other side, in wilder nature, 
lived more refractory men. The great river could not check 
the ambitious spirit of the Romans, nor the inclination of the 
Germans to plunder. From this time, there was war almost 
without interruption. 

By the conquest of Vindelicia and Noricum, under Augustus, 
the Romans came in contact with the Germans, also, on the 
Danube. But the northern banks of the Danube were thinly 
populated, danger threatened only from the Rhine. A standing 
army, fortresses, and lines, appeared necessary for the protection 
of Gaul. 

But Drusus, Augustus' heroic step-son, designed by the con- 
quest of Germany, to destroy the source of the war. Drusus 
made four campaigns in Germany with great power, and with 
the employment of all the expedients of the Roman military art 
and policy, and supported even by Germans against Germans. 
He penetrated as far as the Elbe, yet without permanent success, 
and died in a doubtful manner (3975). Many towns on both 
sides of the Rhine grew up from the encampments and castles of 
Drusus. 

Tiberius, his brother, supported the force of arms by negotia- 
tion and artifice. Many tribes united with him, or w'ere sub- 
jected. 

But Maroboduus, the leader of the Marcomanni, had marched 
to Bohemia, whence he expelled the Boji. His growing power 
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threatened Rome. Then Tiberius marched from Pannonia 
against him, and concluded peace again, because a dangerous 
insurrection was raging in the countries of the Danube. 

HERRMANN, THE PRINCE OF THE CHERUSCI. 

QuiNCTiuus Varus now held the chief command between 
the Rhine and Weser. The Germans appeared humbled by 
arms ; they were now also to learn civil obedience and Roman 
manners, in order that the dominion of the Romans might be 
established. With astonishment and indignation, the Germans 
saw the rods, the axes — marks of abject servitude according to 
their notions — saw the forms of a subtilized administration of 
justice, the power of chicane, felt the ignominy oS obtruded^ 
foreign law, and the unaccustomed oppression of arbitrary 
imposts. 

Then the prince of the Cherusci, Arminius {Herrmann, per- 
haps Heermann, Herzog), kindled the secret fire to a flame, led 
the forces, which were silently assembled, against the out- 
crafted enemy. Lulled into deceptive security, decoyed artfully 
into pathless and dense forests. Varus heard suddenly and upon 
all sides the terrible battle cry. After^a bloody combat, which 
lasted some days, in the Teutoburgian forest, after Varus and 
several of the most eminent of his attendants had killed them- 
selves, the remnant of the Romany, exhausted by toil, hunger, 
and wounds, fell in senseless astonishment under the blows of a 
merciless enemy. M?iny were sacrificed to the gods, some sold 
as servants, their own and the plundered riches fell to the 
victors. The great army was annihilated, the freedom of Ger- 
many gained.* 

^ Rome feared still greater mistortune, and made vows as in 
times of pressing danger. But the Germans did not pursue their 
victory. Internal contention among them, particularly between 
Herrmann and Segestes, whose daughter the former had rav- 
ished, enfeebled their power against the external enemy. 

After Tiberius had ascended the throne, his nephew, Drusus* 
noble son, Germanicus, conducted the German war with the 

* A. D. 9. No monument marks the place of this immortal battle. Our 
learned seek it in difierent provinces of Westphalia. 
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same glory as his father, and yet upon the whole without suc- 
cess. The Germans did not oppose him in the open field. Four 
times he penetrated deeply into Germany ; the nature of the 
country, and the German warfare which was well adapted to it, 
always forced him to retreat. But Germanicus defeated the 
Catti, the Marsi, and the noble Herrmann, took his consort, the 
high-niinded Thusnelde, prisoner^ and exhibited her in Rome in 
his triumph. 

Rome lost gradually the hope of subduing Germany. It 
seemed enough to protect its own boundaries ; and even this 
could not have been done, had there not been discord among the 
Germans. Maroboduus, with the combined power of the Quadi, 
Hermunduri, Semnones, Langobardi, and others, waged war 
against Herrmann, who was^ followed by the Cherusci and many 
nations of North Germany. Herrmann was indeed victorious, 
but lost his life by domestic treachery. With him the glory of 
the Cherusci became extinct. The Marcomannic kingdom, after 
the fall of Maroboduus lost its vigor, and was distracted by inter- 
nal war, as well as by Roman intrigues. 

Instead of them, other nations arose, especially towards the 
Rhine, and pressed the Romans. The emperor Claudius marched 
hi^ troops bapk to the left b^nk of the Rhine, and the Germans 
were inspired with new courage from this confession of weakness. 

THE BATAVTC AND MARCOMANNIC WAR. . 

Soon afterwards, when, during the civil wars, after Nero's 
death, CI. Civilis, the leader of the Batavians, raised an insur- 
rection against the oppressive dominion of Rome (69), and his 
fortune at the commencement induced many Gallic nations to 
revolt likewise, the Germans profited by such an opportunity 
for glory and booty. The lieutenant of Vespasianus, the excel- 
lent Petilius Cerealis, checked the fortune of the Batavi and 
their allies ; he suffered, however, great disasters likewise, and 
finally concluded peace, as it appears, upon equitable terms. 

From this time the attacks of the Germans upon the Roman 
territory were increased. Always vigilant, and full of hatred 
to Rome, they were mostly combined with its enemies. Thus 
they assisted the Dacian, Decebalus, defeated Domitian (85) ^ 
and extorted an annual tribute. Energetic emperors, as Trajan, 
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kept them within bounds. Trajan penetrated even again beyond 
the Rhine, but already at his time, the Roman authors observe, 
that the welfare of the empire rested solely upon the internal 
discord of the barbarians. 

But these barbarians now perceived the advantage of larger 
confederations, and their first experiment was the Marcomannic 
war (166). All the nations, from the Upper Rhine, as far as 
Illyria, took up arms in this terrible ^var. The Sarmatian 
nations participated in it likewise, and all the firmness of the 
heroic Marcus Aurelius was requisite, in order finally, after a 
long and doubtful conflict, to conjure the storm, and this was 
effected more by negotiation than by arms. The Romans 
retained some places beyond the Danube. Commodus concluded 
the contest, which broke out again, most ingloriously.. He 
retreated beyond the Danube, and purchased peace. 

THE PRINCIPAL NA'HONS OF GERMANY. 

From Caracalla until the fall of the empire there was almost 
incessant war between Rome and the Germans. The theatres 
and the events changed ; suspensions of arms and some treaties 
were concluded; but there was hardly ever general peace. 
Germany was like a wild stream forsaking its bed and overflow- 
ing everywhere. It tore down all dams raised against it, and, 
was it obstructed in one place, fell the more furiously upon 
another. 

But new nations appecu* now gradually in the place of those 
which appeared in the earliest times : in part really new, that is 
to say, such as had resided back in the north and northeast, and 
now advanced to their southern boundaries, in part fundament- 
ally the ancient tribes, only united under new names and in 
larger confederations. Among these, the Alemanni and Franks 
appear first, among those, the Goths with theGepidae, the Heruli» 
Vandals, Burgundians, and Saxons, [t would be an ungrateful 
task to attempt to trace out in order all the irruptions of these 
barbarians into the Roman territory, and the incessant tumult 
of battle. We have seen in the history of the emperors, which 
of them fought with success, or with misfortune, against the 
Germans ; the chronological order of the German wars is also 
connected of itself with the succession of their names. But from 
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the time, when predatory expeditions are convertQji into plans 
of conquest, and the ruins of the empire come into the perma- 
nent possession of the barbarians, the particular history of tl^ese 
nations commences, which we shall reserve for the Middle Ages. 



THE CONSTITUTION OF THE GERMANS. 

The Germans of this period, as is required by the purest theory, 
had not in reality sacrificed more of their natural freedom and 
equality than was indispensably necessary for the attainment of 
the object of society, according to their state of civihzation at that 
time. Every head of ,a family, every young man who had been 
presented with a shield and spear in the assembly of the com- 
munity {Mann, Wehr), was the unlimited, independent master 
and ruler of his person, the members of his family, arid his pos- 
sessions. But a union existed between the men of each district 
(M arkgenossenschaft, Gau) for the common welfare and defence 
of the district. Real estate belonged to the community, not to 
individuals (at least among the Suevi; otherwise among the 
Saxons). They received annually a certain measure of lands, 
assigned in proportion to tjieir families. The breeding of cattle, 
not agriculture, was the principal source of profit. Private 
property included only moveable things (animals, arms, simple 
utensils, perhaps also moveable huts).* The defencp of private 
property, as well as the revenge for private injuries, was left to 
indhnduals or their kindred; only general affairs came before 
the community. 

The particular confederacies (Markgenosschaften) of a whole 
county stood in the same relation to the nation as the heads of 
families to a Markgenossenschaft. Each was free by itself, inde- 
pendent and unlimited, but combined with the rest to participate 
in more important national affairs, principally defence. Hence 
originated the Mannien and the Heermannie,, i. e. the military 
union of the natioa 

But what was it, when the members possessed such extensive 
liberty, when individuals, as well as communities, enjoyed perfect 
independence, that held together the cantonal confederacies 

* The firmer huts were also built of bad materials in a miserable manner, 
and were, according to humour or accident, isolated or scattered irregularly 
about. 

Vol. I.— 2 v 
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(Markgenosschaften) and nations, that they remained true com- 
monwealths, and were not dissolved in wild anarchy ? It was 
the nobility, the priests, and, more than all, customs, 

I. The Nobility, — Although the earliest Germans were most 
jealous lovers of liberty, and lived in a rude manner, yet they 
had a nobility, which was conspicuous by honour and influence. 
This originated probably from the natural preponderance of 
wealth. In every case there was a nobility, which, however, 
without actual power, possessed only more respect and confi- 
dence than the common class; hence the leaders were constantly 
chosen out of the nobles, and since, from such relations, they 
appeared better qualified to manage affairs, the adjustment of 
the smaller concerns, on account of which there was no neces- 
sity of assembling the community, as well as the preparation of 
the more important, was generally conunitted to them. The 
measure of such influence, however, was different, according to 
circumstances, and nobility was not strictly nor generally here- 
ditary. Noble families might decline, and become common, if 
they did not for a considerable time produce able leaders, and 
the confidence of the 'people might give the first rank to a hero 
of the common class, and by this means nobility. Many nations, 
especially those of Suevic origin, had princes (Flirst, the Erste, 
Vorderste), who presided over the courts of the district (Gau), 
and, in the assemblies of the people, proposed the subjects of 
deliberation. Those courts, in which the associates of the prince 
{comites) or also the elders (some derive the Grafen from these 
elders — "Grauen") sat, had at first but little to do. Crimes 
against the nation, or those that were considered as such on 
account of their atrocity, came under the jurisdiction of the 
popular assemblies; private offences were avenged by those 
concerned. But to prevent the abuse of self-revenge, or its 
excess, the custom arose for the magistrate to dictate a fine to 
the offender, which he was obliged to pay, and which was divided 
between the court and the injured person. 

If a nation had princes, they generally had the command in 
war, particularly in national wars, that is to say, such as were 
carried on according to the resolution of the whole nation, and 
hence with its entire military force. Where there were not 
princes, the commanders were chosen from the nobility. He, 
who stood at the head of the national force (Heermannie) of the 
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larger patbns, appeared in the eyes of the Romans, not unwor- 
thy of the royal title. But mostly offensive wars were not con- 
ducted with the national force, (Heermannie) but only with a 
band of followers (the Gefolge, comitatus), A number of enter- 
prising warriors selected themselves a leader, who was to con- 
duct them in some expedition, which they had resolved upon 
independently of the nation ; or particular chieftains (they were 
mostly nobles, sometimes also of the common class), induced a 
larger or smaller number to engage in a military enterprise under 
their command, and kept them together constantly, even in times 
of peace, for similar objects, and rewarded them by gifts, or a share 
of the booty. If such a leader distinguished himself by talent 
or fortune, he could easily collect a powerful army among the 
warlike youth of his nation, or of foreign nations, and render 
himself formidable even to the Romans. Ariovistus, the Sueve, 
it is highly probable, was only the commander of such an army. 
Fidelity and obedience to these leaders were regarded as duties, 
free in their acceptation, but afterwards very sacred. 

IL The Priests, — The German religious, already in the earli- 
est times, acknowledged the priests as the first of the people. 
They enjoined order and silence in the general assemblies ; they 
conjured the storms of internal wars; they gave authority to the 
courts ; pronounced the formidable anathema, and executed the 
bentences of death, which were passed in the name of God 
(since the German would have defied a merely human judgment) 5 
they directed even military commanders, imparted to them by 
unction a sacred authority, and carried at the head of the national 
army (Heermannie) the banner of the Deity. The Druids, 
whose horrible priesthood Caesar has portrayed, existed probably 
only among the Celts, and not among the Germans. But both 
had priestesses, upon whom popular belief conferred particular 
sanctity and supernatural powers. The bards also, the singers 
of devotion and war, were priests ; their songs excited the heroic 
ardour and enthusiasm for freedom and fatherland. 

The religious system of the Germans (or, in general, of the 
northern nations, for its fundamental traits appear to have been 
the same as far as the profoundest north, and, in part, in the west) 
bears,so far as the darkness that rests upon it, permits us to 
discern, the general character of Feticism, deification of men* 
and, in a less degree also, the worship of images. It has likewise 
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festivals, sacrifices, and oracles ; and finally, the assumption of 
evU gods, in common with other religions. The supreme god, 
Alfadur, as he is too sublime for rude, sensual men, appears to 
have received less veneration than the subordinate gods and 
goddesses, particularly than the gods in the hero-heaverL From 
the name of Asen, which those hero-gods bear, with Wodan, or 
Odin, their chief, it has been inferred that they are Asiatic 
heroes, which conjecture we will let rest upon its own worth. The 
observation is more important for us, that the Germans rose also 
to the hope of immcrtality, which is given to man as his most 
precious inheritance, but their ideas of a future life, as every- 
where, were moulded according to their life here below. 

THE CUSTOMS OF THE GERMANS. 

III. Customs. — The Germans lived in the uncorrupted, sim- 
plicity of nature, and therefore needed neither artificial regula- 
tions, nor written laws. They hardly knew yet— especially the 
Suevic tribes — ^what private landed property was; agriculture 
was in a most imperfect state ; their few wants were satisfied 
without toil, by the chase and the breeding of cattle ; there was 
no want of room in their vast country, for their unsettled, 
unconstrained manner of life; and even where the lands were 
allotted, there were more than sufficed to satisfy all the families. 
They were without industry, without gold and silver (except 
what was introduced by their little intercourse on the bounda- 
ries), consequently without commerce, and had, of course, no 
necessity for a long code about " mine and thine." The adjust- 
ment of disputes arising at any time from such simple relations, 
might be committed to the natural equity of unlearned judges, 
and even to the parties themselves. 

In regard to the other, personal, and particularly domestic 
relations — customs took th6 place of laws. The German was 
king in his own house, but he did not abuse his authority. The 
adult son became independent, but nature taught him filial fidelity. 
The wife was the property of the husband (sometimes he pur- 
chased her, and sometimes she was his plunder), yet he respected 
her — which barbarians seldom do — listened even to her counsel, 
strove for her approbation, and was true. The wife repaid him 
with chaste love, and elevated, perhaps somewhat too masculine 
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sentiments. Punishments were imposed upon adultery, but cases 
for their application were rare. Only the more eminent per- 
mitted to themselves polygamy, and this more for family con- 
nexion than sensuality. The impulse of nature was not unsea- 
sonably excited; therefore strength was preserved and transferred. 
The sei*vants — they were mostly enemies taken in war, often also 
bondmen by agreement — experienced a mild treatment, and 
lived almost as their masters ; but a lighter punishment was 
imposed upon the murder of a servant, than upon that of a 
freeman. 

Out of his family also, the German was benevolent and honest 
towards his fellow-provincials, and towards friends. Hospitality, 
fidelity, and truth, respect for age, virtue and dignity, adorned 
his character. 

Finally, as lax as was the civil union of the Germans, they 
adhered to the common cause with the strongest feelings. With 
unlimited freedom of suffrage, they adopted mostly unanimous 
resolutions, and gave away their lives willingly for freedom and 
their country. 

But such a low state of cultivation has also inevitably a dark 
side. How many talents, how many powers remain undeveloped 
or useless, where only the most general wants rouse activity, and 
the realm of ideas is closed to the mind ! 

The German dreamed away the greatest part of his days in 
joyless inactivity; but, although he avoided labor, which appeared 
to him servile, yet he could find, with the sense of his power, no 
satisfaction in indolent repose. To fill up the void, which was ' 
burdensome to him, he abandoned himself passionately to drink- 
ing and gaming.* 

The inclination for the chase and for war was derived from 
the same source. That was not less a pastime than a livelihood, 
and this was considered probably as the noblest chase. War 
was loved principally as an excitement of activity. But the 
German had also the desire for glory, plander, and revenge, by 
which the inclination to war became his ruling passion. The 

* Their drink was beer. The Romans carried them wine ; and they had 
such a passionate desire for this, that Domitian forbid the planting of vine- 
yards in the country of the Rhine, because it allured the Germans to inva- 
sions. The eagerness for gaming (but also their honesty) is shown by the 
trait, that they with the most ardent love of freedom often staked their own 
persons upon a die, and if they lost, became patiently servants. 
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German, although he was so honest in the common actions of life 
and in peace, considered every thing his which he. could obtain 
by physical strength, beyond the boundaries of his province or 
country. 

He believed, that he who had killed ho enemy, was unwor- 
thy of freedom ; hence, although the nation was not engaged in 
war, he was almost incessantly occupied with arms, in private 
enterprises or quarrels abroad or at home. Arms were the 
pride, the delight, the constant companion of the Grerman. In 
the popular assemblies, as well as in drinking festivals, he 
appeared armed, his dances were the dances of arms, and when 
dead, his arms were laid with him in his grave. But most of the 
warriors carried merely unwieldly spears, battle-axes, and thin 
arrows. A miserable shield was their defensive weapon. The 
most eminent had a helmet and cuirass, the common class a loose 
military garment. And these half-naked and only half-armed 
barbarians, without military discipline and tactics, defeat^ the 
legions, the victors of the world. 



HISTORY OF ASIA. 



THE PARTHIANS. 



Singe one part of the history of Asia is already included in the 
Roman, and the other unimportant or obscure, we have for the 
present merely to complete the Parthian and Persian history, 
and to glance at China. 

Although theParthians, after the defeat of Crassus, had excited 
terror in the east, and desolated it in part ; although they had 
fought with success against the Romans during the triumvirate, 
yet they were induced by the imposing appearance of the com- 
bined power under Augustus, and still more by internal distrac- 
tion and insurrection, to seek peace. Phraates IV. restored, 
therefore, the standards of Crassus to Augustus, and was con- 
tented with his boundaries. The glorious days of Parthia were 
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over. The wars against Rome commenced again, and continued, 
but with some interruption. Armenia was mostly the subject 
of contention ; Rome maintained its superiority. 

Later, Trajan brought Parthia near to destruction. With 
arms in his hand he obtruded a king upon the humbled Parthians 
of his own choice, and kept the countries as far as the Tigris for 
himself. After his death the Parthians swore allegiance again 
to their old king, whom Trajan had dethroned, and Hadrian's 
moderation fixed once more the Euphrates for the boundary. 
The kingdom, however, did not recover. The fundamental 
defect . of the constitution and the degeneracy of the ruling 
family prevented it. Parthia was near its dissolution ; but an 
unexpected revolution rendered it again powerful and formidable. 



^ THE MIDDLE PERSIAN EMHRE. 



Under the reign of Alexander Severus, the Persian Ardschir 
Babecan (Artaxerxes) raised the standard of rebellion against 
Artabanus IV. ; he had sprung from the dregs of the populace, 
and was illegitemately generated, according to some ; accord- 
ing to others a genuine descendant of the ancient royal race 
of Persia. He, when fortune had favoured his revolt, and 
placed him upon the throne (226) by victory after a three 
days' battle, in which Artabanus fell, assumed the pride and the 
language, as well as the title of the " king of kings/* and declared 
that he was called to restore the religion and the empire of Cyrus 
in their ancient splendor. His race (the Sassanidse) ruled over 
Central Asia five hundred years, until the time of the Arabian 
dominion. 

Artaxerxes, notwithstanding the satraps, and the numerous no- 
bility, and their relation of lords to the enslaved people, remained 
(in reality a Polish constitution), suppressed energetically the 
spirit of revolt, as well as the solitary relics of Grecian freedom, 
and destroyed by the restoration of Zoroaster*s doctrine, the 
seed of dangerous party division. 

And now Artaxerxes fell upon fhe Romans with the entire 
force of his great, reanimated nation. A proud embassy had 
previously demanded in a supercilious tone the retrocession of 
all the countries, which formerly in Asia and Africa belonged to 
the empire of Darius. Alexander Severus now marched with 
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three armies against the Persians. The war was bloody, on 
both sides destructive, but without decision': 

Artaxerxes, the founder, the powerful ruler, and wise legislator 
of the (middle) Persian empire, died after a reign of twelve 
years (238). 

His son, Sapor, subjected Armenia, upon the throne of which 
sat a collateral line of the house of the Arsacidse, and excited 
terror in the whole of the Roman East. Valerian marched 
against him, was surrounded, and taken prisoner (260). The 
proud Antioch, with many other cities, experienced a terrible 
desolation, many flourishing countries were made deserts. But 
the valour and fortune of Odenatus of Palmyra, compelled Sapor 
to re-cross the Euphrates. 

In general, the Persian forces were more fit to inundate coun- 
tries than to maintain them. The Persians understood the art 
of sieges, and not that of fortiiScations, and had no regular tactics. 
A large quantity of baggage and a numerous retinue rendered 
the movements of their armies and their support difiixjult, and in 
mountainous regions, they could not cope at all with the western 
nations. 

The superiority of the Roman arms was visible, particularly 
in the war of Diocletian. Armenia, which had received as 
king, the fugitive, Tiridates, who was one of the Arsacidae, and 
had been protected by Rome, drew upon itself the vengeance of 
the Persian kingj and after conquering the country, Narses 
threatened the protector of the rebel. Diocletian sent the fiery 
Galerius, with a strong army, to Mesopotamia. In the first 
campaign he fought against the Persians unsuccessfully, but in 
the second successfully. The humbled Narses sued for peace, 
and obtained it for the cession of Mesopotamia and five provinces 
beyond the Tigris, among which was the remarkable mountain- 
ous country of Carduene. Tiridates obtained Armenia, under 
Roman supremacy (297). 

This peace, which was so glorious for Rome, lasted forty years. 
But Sapor II. retaliated. The reign and life of this prince, who 
was born king, was prolonged to seventy-two years (308 — 380). 
As soon as he had arrived to the age of manhood, he overthrew 
with a strong arm his and the state's enemies, and commenced, 
immediately after the death of Constantine the Great, war against 
the Roman empire. He penetrated into Mesopotamia, and de- 
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featedy in nine bloody battles^ the armies of Constantius. This 
war with Rome lasted nearly through the whole reign of Con- 
stantius : it was interrupted only at times, by a short cessation, 
to which the king was forced, not by the power of the emperor, 
but by the irruptions of the Scythian hordes. With what suc- 
cess Sapor conducted the renewed war against Julian, and how 
Jovian gave the provinces acquired by Galerius, together with 
the most important fortresses on the boundary, as the price for 
peace, is already related in the Roman history (363). It was a 
great price, but Anterior Asia obtained by that means repose for 
a considerable time. 



INDIA AND CHINA. 



IiTDiA and China remained through the whole of this period, 
and much longer, in the condition that has been already described. 
We find in China, It is true, a succession of different dynasties ; 
but who would wish to burden his memory with the dynasties of 
Tong-Shehu, Ta-Tsin, Hehu-Tsin, Han (Si-Han and Tong-Han, 
the western and #istern Han), Goeh, U, Tssin, Gong, &c. ? 

But we will mention the powerful Tschi-Hoang-Ti, the founder 
of the line Hehu-Tsin (3736). He united China, which was 
much divided, into one empire, ruled over it many years, com- 
pleted the great wall, and possessed the genuine talents of a 
despot. He caused all the sacred books of the Chinese, which 
probably contained things that appeared unfavorable to his usur- 
pation, to be burnt, and persecuted their pious defenders with 
bloody severity. 

The grandson of Tschi-Hoang-Ti lost the unjustly acquired 
empire and his life, in insurrection. China was separated again 
into smaller kingdoms, but Liehu-Pang (3776), a robber, then a 
general, finally emperor and " son of heaven,'' reunited it, and 
founded the long and powerful dynasty of Han. The political 
influence of China was enlarged under this dynasty in the west. 
Later, three conflicting kingdoms (Tschenkue) again appear, and 
still later, a southern and a northern. Tartar or Mongul con- 
querors have ruled over the last since the close of the fourth 

century, they came from the vicinity of the lake Baikal. 
Vol. 1—2 w 24 
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